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FOREWORD 


The  memory  of  a  man  who  exerted  such  an  influence 
and  lived  such  a  life  as  Dwight  L.  Moody  cannot  die. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  The  Outlook  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  death  said:  "It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  man  in 
the  present  century  who  has  done  so  much  to  give  the  power  of 
spiritual  vision  to  men  who  having  eyes  saw  not,  having  ears 
heard  not;  to  give  hope  to  men  who  were  living  in  dull  despair 
or,  even  more  fatally,  dull  self-content,  and  to  give  that  love 
which  is  righteousness,  and  that  righteousness  which  is  love. 
The  following  testimonies  from  contemporaries  as  well  as  from 
those  who  have  come  under  his  continuing  influence  show  the 
depth  and  extent  of  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Moody’s  life  and  work. 
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WHAT  D.  L.  MOODY  MEANS  TO  ME 


By  John  McDowell,  Mount  Hermon,  ’90 

February  5,  1937,  marks  more  than  a  date  on  the  calendar  of  all  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  D.  L.  Moody  and  coming  under  his 
inspiring  and  transforming  influence.  To  all  such  it  means  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  mightiest  spiritual  forces 
in  modern  life.  This  is  the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries.  Five  years 
before  Mr.  Moody’s  death  Prof.  Henry  Drummond  said:  "Whether  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  moral  qualities  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  his  personal 
character  or  the  extent  to  which  he  impressed  them  upon  whole  com¬ 
munities  of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  perhaps  no  more 
truly  great  man  living  than  Dwight  L.  Moody.  America  possesses  at 
this  moment  no  more  extraordinary  personage.  Not  even  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  her  sons  has  any  rendered  more  stupendous  or  more 
enduring  service  to  his  country  and  its  life.” 

"Moody’s  name  and  good  works,”  said  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  editor 
of  The  Outlook,  "are  known  and  loved  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
By  his  death  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  leaders.  His  mar- 
velous  energy jind  kindly  spirit  made  friends  for  religion  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.” 

"In  the  death  of  Mr.  Moody,”  said  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton^  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton  University,  "the  world  has  lost  a  man  who  though 
he  had  no  academic  education  was  one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  win¬ 
ning  souls  to  Christ  and  the  uplifting  of  his  fellow-men.” 

We  cannot  come  in  touch  witH~aman  of  such  penetrating  influence, 
colossal  achievements  and  masterful  leadership  without  asking,  what 
was  the  secret  of  this  man’s  influence,  and  where  were  the  hidings  of 
his  power?  The  story  of  the  outward  life  of  Mr.  Moody  can  be  told 
after  a  fashion  in  a  book  but  the  ramifications  of  his  influence  no  pen 
can  ever  describe  or  imagination  conceive.  His  profound  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellov/-men,  both  here  and  hereafter,  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  it  or  estimate 
it  by  the  ordinary  standards. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Moody  is  as  follows; 

Born,  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  February  5,  1837. 

Began  business  career,  Boston,  1854. 
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Admitted  to  church  membership,  1856. 

Removed  to  Chicago,  1856. 

Established  "North  Market  Hall”  Sunday  School,  1858. 

Married  Emma  C.  Revell,  1862. 

Organized  "Illinois  Street  Church,”  1863. 

Visited  England,  1867. 

President  Y.M.C.A.,  Chicago,  1869. 

Secured  the  services  of  Ira  D.  Sankey,  1870. 

Second  visit  to  England,  1872. 

First  extended  British  campaign,  1873-1875. 

American  evangelistic  campaign,  1875-1877. 

Established  Northfield  Seminary,  1879. 

Established  Mount  Hermon  School,  1881. 

Conducted  first  Northfield  Summer  Conference,  1881. 

Second  campaign  in  Great  Britain,  1881-1884. 

Started  student  Y.M.C.A.  Conference,  1886. 

Organized  Chicago  Bible  Instimte,  1887. 

Third  tour  of  Great  Britain,  1891. 

Visited  Palestine,  1892. 

World’s  Fair  evangelistic  campaign,  Chicago,  1893. 

Last  public  service,  Kansas  City,  November  16,  1899. 

Died  Northfield,  December  22,  1899. 

His  autobiography  is  as  follows: 

"Some  day,”  he  said,  "you  will  read  in  the  papers  that  Dwight  L. 
Moody  of  East  Northfield  is  dead.  Don’t  you  believe  a  word  of 
it!  !  At  that  moment  I  shall  be  more  alive  than  I  am  now.  1 
shall  have  gone  up  higher,  that’s  all;  out  of  this  old  clay  tenement 
into  a  house  that  is  immortal — a  body  that  death  cannot  touch,  and 
sin  cannot  taint ;  a  body  fashioned  like  unto  His  own  glorious  body. 
I  was  born  of  the  flesh  in  1837.  I  was  born  of  the  Spirit  in  1856. 
That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  may  die :  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  will  live  forever.” 

These  words  of  prophecy  are  today  reality,  living  and  luminous  reality. 
Mr.  Moody  lives  today: 

In  the  innumerable  men  and  women  all  over  the  world  whose  lives  he 
touched  with  his  inspiring  and  transforming  message ; 

In  the  instimtions  which  he  established  for  human  welfare ; 

In  the  books  which  he  published ; 

In  the  hymns  which  he  inspired ; 
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D.  L.  Moody,  the  Man 


D.  L.  Moody,  the  Leader 


In  the  movements  which  he  inaugurated  for  human  service ; 

In  the  oustanding  leaders  of  many  of  the  mightiest  movements  of 
modern  life. 

"Men,”  said  Emerson,  "are  not  quite  so  anxious  to  know  what  you  do 
as  what  makes  you  do  it.”  In  the  case  of  D.  L.  Moody  one  is  desirous 
of  knowing  both,  what  he  did  and  what  made  him  do  it.  It  has  been 
said  that  great  men  influence  the  world  in  three  ways :  by  what  they  say, 
by  what  they  do  and  by  what  they  are — by  their  teaching,  their  works 
and  their  character.  The  record  of  Mr.  Moody’s  life  shows  that  he 
influenced  the  world  in  all  three  of  these  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Moody  influenced  the  world  by  what  he  said — 
by  his  preaching.  Mr.  Moody  was  most  himself,  most  eager  and  most 
energetically  alive  when  he  stood  before  vast  audiences  to  pour  out  in 
strong,  animating  words  his  gospel  of  God’s  love  for  man.  As  he  stood 
upon  the  platform  he  looked  like  a  business  man,  he  dressed  like  a 
business  man,  he  took  the  meeting  in  hand  as  a  business  man  would,  he 
spoke  in  a  business  man’s  fashion.  His  preaching  was  always  Biblical, 
vivid,  picmresque,  vital,  positive,  urgent,  reasonable  and  intensely  per¬ 
sonal.  No  one  who  had  not  heard  Mr.  Moody  can  ever  imagine  what 
his  power  was.  No  quotation  can  give  any  impression  of  the  effects 
produced,  but  here’s  a  random  specimen  of  his  preaching.  "I  can 
imagine  when  Christ  said  to  the  little  band  around  him,  'Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel,’  Peter  said:  'Lord,  do  you  really  mean 
that  we  are  to  go  back  to  Jerusalem  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  those  men 
that  murdered  you?’  'Yes,’  said  Christ,  'go  hunt  up  that  man  that  spat 
in  my  face,  tell  him  he  may  have  a  seat  in  my  kingdom  yet.  Yes,  Peter, 
go  find  that  man  that  made  that  cruel  crown  of  thorns  and  placed  it 
on  my  brow,  and  tell  him  I  will  have  a  crown  ready  for  him  when  he 
comes  in  my  kingdom,  and  there  will  be  no  thorns  in  it.  Hunt  up  that 
man  that  took  a  reed  and  brought  it  down  over  the  cruel  thorns,  driv¬ 
ing  them  into  my  brow,  and  tell  him  I  will  put  a  scepter  in  his  hand 
and  he  shall  rule  over  the  nations  of  the  earth  if  he  will  accept  salvation. 
Search  for  the  man  that  drove  the  spear  into  my  side  and  tell  him  there 
is  a  nearer  way  to  my  heart  than  that.  Tell  him  I  forgive  him  freely 
and  that  he  can  be  saved  if  he  will  accept  salvation  as  a  gift.’  ” 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  no  other  man  ever  spoke  to  so  many 
people  directly  as  did  he.  Other  preachers  have  spoken  to  crowds  one 
day  in  seven  for  a  few  years,  but  here  was  a  man  who  held  and  swayed 
the  multitudes  six  days  in  the  week  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  never 
lost  his  drawing  power.  The  very  last  series  of  meetings  which  he  held. 
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the  series  in  which  he  was  stricken  in  Kansas  City,  was  a  convincing  ; 
proof  that  his  drawing  power  never  waned  and  was  just  as  great  in  the  j 
closing  years  of  the  Century  as  it  was  in  the  Seventies.  "There  were  ^ 
many  truly  eloquent  men  in  Mr.  Moody’s  day,”  says  a  recent  writer.  , 
"But  even  amid  this  positive  deluge  of  forensic  skill  and  artistry,  the  un¬ 
adorned  sincerity  and  magnetic  appeal  of  Mr.  Moody  had  no  equa 
was  wirhout  a  single  rival  or  competitor  within  sight  or  hearing.  n 
every  sense  the  term  may  be  held  to  convey,  the  man  was  diprent  from 
all  his  contemporaries.  He  stood  unapproached,  unrivaled,  wit  out  a 

^  He  was  the  embodiment  of  an  evangelism  that  was  Scripmral  in  its 
basis,  spiritual  in  its  aim,  personal  in  its  method,  social  in  its  expression, 
cooperative  in  its  action,  effective  in  its  appeal  and  fraternal  in  its  spirit. 
Mr  Moody  not  only  drew  the  multitudes,  he  moved  them  as  did  no 
other  man  in  rhe  last  century.  His  preaching  changed  human  natures 
and  made  for  holy  life  and  useful  service.  By  his  spiritual  motives 
and  sane  methods,  which  were  void  of  all  sensationalism  and  claptrap, 
Mr.  Moody  not  only  won  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  spintua  y- 
minded  people  and  secured  the  conversion  of  multitudes  of  the  ungo  y, 
but  more  completely  than  any  other  man  of  his  day  he  impressed  upon 
the  Christian  Church  her  responsibility  for  the  lost,  her  inescapable 
obligation  to  be  always  and  everywhere  evangelistic.  He  above  all 
popular  preachers  worked  for  solid  results.  His  son,  W.  R.  says:  The 
evangelism  of  which  D.  L.  Moody  was  an  exponent  worked  from  within 
outwards.  He  maintained  that  a  man  who  comes  into  right  relatmns 
with  God  will  soon  find  that  old  things  have  passed  away  and  all  things 
have  become  new.  Although  Mr.  Moody  labored  in  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  he  was  also  interested  in  society.  His  conception  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  comprehensive  and  was  not  indifferent  to  man’s  intellectual 
and  physical  needs.  He  placed  first  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  values 
because  he  insisted  that  the  most  efficacious  means  of  reformation  was 
through  the  individual.” 

The  Review  of  Reviews  summed  up  Mr.  Moody’s  influence  as  a 
preacher  in  these  words:  "Mr.  Moody’s  vajueqo  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
times  in  whkhjiejiyed_^nscehds  that  ^  any  otKeTpfeacher  of  the 

'’^if^he  second  place,  D.  L.  Moody  influenced  the  world  by  what  he 
did— by  his  works.  The  man  of  thought  is  the  brain  of  the  community, 
the  man  of  feeling  is  the  heart  of  the  community,  the  man  of  deeds  is 
the  hand  of  the  community.  Mr.  Moody  was  all  three  of  these  m 
every  community  in  which  he  lived  and  worked.  "Timej;^_said^E£of^ 
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sor  Drummond,  "has  only  deepened  the  impression  not  only  of  the 
magnitude  of  th£_results  immediately  secured  through_JVIr.  Moody’ ^ 
"visit  m  ScotlandTbut  equally  of  the  permanence  of  the  after  effects  upon_ 
every  field  of  social,  phU^thropTc,  educationalTand  r^Hglous  activit 

Mr.  Moody  was  preeminently  a  man  who  soughtTd  dlrea^d  control 
the  movements  which  were  vital  to  human  life.  He  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  fact  that  religion  and  education  were  the  primary  factors  in  the 
making  of  the  individual  and  the  nation.  Out  of  this  conviction  grew 
his  untiring  effort  to  make  and  keep  both  religion  and  education  genu¬ 
inely  Christian.  The  primary  aim  of  every  institution  which  Mr.  Moody 
founded  was  to  make  Christians,  not  critics ;  to  make  servants  as  well  as 
scholars.  Mr.  Moody  sought  not  simply  to  educate,  but  to  educate  for 
a  definite  service,  the  service  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Moody  was  ever  actively  sympathetic  with  every  and  any  effort 
to  eliminate  squalor  and  vice.  He  used  to  say:  "Whitewashing  the 
pump  won’t  make  the  water  pure.  A  heart  that  is  made  right  with  God 
and  man  seldom  constitutes  a  social  problem  and  by  seeking  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  nine-tenths  of  social  better¬ 
ment  is  effected  by  the  convert  himself  and  the  one-tenth  by  Christian 
sympathy.”  It  was  always  religious  motives  through  a  thousand  chan¬ 
nels  and  avenues  that  inspired  and  guided  him  in  his  uplifting  and 
transforming  ministry  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

The  years  following  the  opening  of  the  Northfield  Schools  he  gave 
himself  increasingly  to  the  work  of  his  schools.  His  son,  W.  R.  Moody 
in  "His  Life  of  His  Father,”  says;  "He  said  of  them,  ’They  are  the  best 
pieces  of  work  I  have^vgr  done.’  It  was  not  that  he  undervalued  the 
direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel  message:  that  was  the  supreme  object  of 
his  life.  Rather  it  was  the  conviction  that  through  the  Northfield 
Schools  thousands  would  be  prepared  for  Christian  service  at  home  and 
abroad  and  thus  the  work  to  which  he  had  given  his  life  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  augmented.  More  than  once  he  said  to  friends:  'I  have 
been  able  to  set  in  motion  streams  which  will  continue  long  after  I  am 
gone.’  ” 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  good  financier.  He  appreciated  the  value  of  money 
but  he  never  used  it  to  build  a  fortune.  He  simply  wanted  to  use  it  in 
doing  good.  More  than  $1,250,000  was  received  from  royalties  from 
"The  Gospel  Hymns,”  every  cent  of  which  was  used  for  Christian  work 
and  benevolences. 

On  discovering  that  certain  religious  books  were  not  to  be  found  in 
local  book  stores  because  the  price  was  so  high  Mr.  Moody  said:  "Then 
the  price  must  come  down.”  He  at  once  organized  The  Colportage 
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Library  to  furnish  reliable  religious  books  at  low  and  popular  prices,  j 
Through  this  agency  9,000,000  books  in  six  languages  and  under  147  1 
titles  were  published  and  carried  the  Gospel  message  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  world.  Four  million  four  hundred  thousand  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  prisons,  hospitals,  orphanages,  mines,  lumber  camps,  and 
through  numerous  agencies  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men. 

In  a  larger  measure  than  any  other  religious  worker  of  his  day,  Mr. 
Moody  possessed  and  held  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  society.  e 
had  the  love  of  the  poor,  the  respect  of  the  learned,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  wealthy.  There  is  no  finer  testimony  to  his  influence  than  that 
to  be  found  in  the  large  number  of  influential  and  wealthy  men  m  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  who  were  glad  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  his  many  forms  of  work.  For  more  than  thirty  years  this  masterful 
man  had  only  to  make  his  desires  known  to  responsible  men  of  posiuon 
and  wealth— men  like  William  E.  Dodge,  D.  Willis  James,  James  Tal- 
cott,  Morris  K.  Jessup,  John  Kennedy  of  New  York;  John  Corwerse 
and  John  Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia,  Cyrus  McCormick  and  John  B. 
Farwell  of  Chicago,  Henry  M.  Moore  and  David  Weston  of  Boston, 
Senator  Billings  of  Vermont,  Horace  B.  Silliman  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y., 
James  McCormick  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Lord  Kinnaird  and  Lord  Over- 
toun  of  Scotland,  and  many  others— and  they  responded  with  alacrity 

and  delight  to  his  call  for  money  and  service. 

It  can  never  be  adequately  estimated  how  many  of  the  great  move¬ 
ments  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  which  marked  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  Century  were  the  outgrowth  of  his  vision  and  service.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  stood  before  the  world  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  wise  and  most  effective  in  Christian  service.  His  large  ballast 
of  common  sense  kept  him  from  the  emotional  excesses  of  some  evan¬ 
gelists  of  other  days,  and  his  splendid  executive  power  enabled  him  to 
so  organize  the  work  of  the  Inquiry  Room  that  each  individual  seeker 
was  carefully  dealt  with  by  trained  workers.  In  these  days  when  there 
is  such  a  strong  tendency  to  tabulate  results  and  to  depend  upon  organi¬ 
zations,  it  is  refreshing  and  reassuring  to  know  that  one  of  the  greatest 
evangelists  since  the  Apostles  never  counted  tangible  results  or  depended 
on  mere  organization  for  effectiveness.  Mr.  Moody  was  perhaps  tht 
best  public  exponent  the  Nineteenth  Century  produced  of  First  Cen 
tury  Christianity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  "Time,”  said  Drum 
mond,  "has  only  deepened  the  impression  that  Scotland  would  not  b< 
the  same  today  but  for  the  visit  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  that  so  far-reachinj 
was  and  is  the  influence  of  his  work  that  anyone  who  knows  the  inne 
religious  history  of  the  country  must  regard  his  visit  as  nothing  jhorpi) 
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a  national  epoch/’  Testimony  like  this  could  be  given  from  every  field 
in  which  Mr.  Moody  worked.  There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  ster¬ 
ling  quality  of  his  religious  work  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  time  and  time  again  he  was  urgently  invited  to  remrn  to  coun¬ 
tries  and  cities  where  he  had  conducted  services.  Cities  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea  were  always  sorry  to  see  him  leave  and  glad  to  have  him  re¬ 
turn.  Great  Britain  was  constantly  inviting  him  to  return,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  three  times  he  had  gone  through  the  Islands,  each 
time  with  increasing  power.  There  is  no  better  summary  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Moody  in  terms  of  deeds  than  that  of  Prof.  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  one  of  his  most  efficient  co-workers.  In  Drummond’s  opinion: 

No  other  living  man  has  done  so  much  directly  in  the  way  of  uniting 
man  to  God,  and  in  restoring  men  to  their  true  center. 

No  other  living  man  has  done  so  much  to  unite  man  with  man,  to 
break  down  personal  grudges  and  ecclesiastical  barriers,  bringing  into 
united  worship  and  harmonious  cooperation  men  of  diverse  views  and 
dispositions. 

No  other  living  man  has  set  so  many  people  to  work,  and  developed, 
by  awakening  the  sense  of  responsibility,  latent  talents  and  powers 
which  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant.  I 

No  other  living  man,  by  precept  and  example,  has  so  vindicated  the\ 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  laymen.  j 

No  other  living  man  has  raised  more  money  for  other  people’s  enter-  T 
prises. 

No  other  evangelist  has  kept  himself  so  aloof  from  fads,  religious 
or  otherwise;  from  isms,  from  special  reforms,  from  running  specific 
doctrines,  or  attacking  specific  sins;  has  so  concentrated  his  life  upon 
the  one  supreme  endeavor. 

Mr.  Moody  realized  the  value  of  character,  of  a  sound  mind  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  judgment.  He  found  the  converts  without  these  weak-kneed 
and  useless,  and  as  Christian  workers  inefficient  if  not  dangerous.  He 
realized  that  the  primary  purpose  of  Christianity  was  to  make  good  men 
and  good  women  who  would  serve  their  God  and  their  country  not  only 
with  all  their  hearts  but  with  all  their  minds  and  all  their  strength.  Out 
of  this  conviction  grew  the  Northfield  educational  institutions  which  in 
the  last  fifty-seven  years  have  offered  more  than  twenty-six  thousand 
young  men  and  young  women  a  chance  to  become  educated,  useful. 
God-fearing  and  God-serving  young  men  and  women.  Over  and  over 
again  he  used  to  say  to  us:  "The  purpose  of  life  is  service,  and  the  re¬ 
ward  of  service  is  more  service.”  It  was  his  conviction,  also,  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  education  is  formation  rather  than  information,  that 
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more  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  in  itself  not  enough.  He  believed 
that  the  real  goal  of  all  true  education  is  the  full  integrated  personality 
that  finds  expression  in  clear  thinking,  right  feeling  and  effective  action. 
He  also  believed  that  the  man  who  could  read  the  Bible  for  himself 
had  opened  up  the  avenue  through  which  God  could  speak  to  him. 
This  was  a  fundamental  conviction  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  for 
this  reason  he  made  the  Bible  central  in  all  the  work  of  his  schools, 
going  so  far  as  to  put  a  Bible  in  the  corner-stone  of  every  major  build¬ 
ing  erected  on  the  campuses  of  the  Northfield  Schools.  He  declared 
more  than  once  that  were  it  not  for  Christ  and  the  Bible  the  Northfield 
Schools  never  would  have  existed. 

Christian  education  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Moody  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  peculiarity  of  method  or  any  peculiarity  of  means:  it  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  entirely  by  its  aim.  He  recognized  that  the  methods  and 
means  of  Christian  education  would  change,  and  ought  to  change  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times,  but  its  purpose  and  aims  should  remain 
unchanged  and  unchangeable.  The  Northfield  Schools  as  envisioned  by 
Mr.  Moody  were  definite  in  their  purpose,  and  that  purpose  in  his  own 
words  was:  "To  help  young  people  of  very  limited  means  to  get  an  edu¬ 
cation  ...  to  help  them  into  lives  that  will  count  the  most  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.”  To  reach  these  goals  three  principles  were  applied: 

First,  the  expense  to  the  student  was  fixed  at  about  half  the  actual 
cost  of  providing  for  him ; 

Second,  students  were  expected  to  do  their  share  of  the  necessary 
manual  labor  each  day; 

Third,  the  Schools  were  to  embrace  the  Bible  as  their  foundation, 
a  living  faith  in  God  as  their  structure  and  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ar¬ 
chitect  who  was  to  design  not  only  the  School,  but  also  each  indi¬ 
vidual  life. 

There  has  been  progress  these  fifty-seven  years.  There  have  been 
tremendous  strides,  but  they  have  been  in  methods,  not  principles,  in 
system  and  not  in  spirit. 

There  was  no  divorce  in  Mr.  Moody’s  mind  between  his  work  as  an 
evangelist  and  his  work  as  an  educator.  All  of  his  activities  were  one 
in  his  own  mind  and  hence  wherever  he  was  and  whatever  he  did  he 
was  preeminently  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  that  because  in  his  faith 
Christ  was  his  Saviour,  his  Teacher,  and  his  Lord. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Moody  influenced  the  world  by  what  he  was — 
by  his  character.  The  dynamic  forces  of  Mr.  Moody’s  life  were  spiritual 
forces.  He  was  the  product  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Apart  from 
this  spirit  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  D.  L.  Moody. 
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He  was  a  man  of  unfaltering  faith,  a  faith  that  was  real  to  him  and 
he  made  it  real  to  others.  It  was  active,  rather  than  passive;  a  matter 
of  consecration  as  well  as  affirmation.  "I  have  never  known,”  said  Lord 
Kinnaird  of  Scotland,  "anyone  whose  faith  was  so  real  and  abounding. 
No  difficulty  could  daunt  him,  no  perplexity  could  cloud  his  faith  in 
God  or  dim  his  calm  belief  that  all  would  be  well.”  When  asked  on 
one  occasion  why  he  did  not  run  his  schools  on  faith  he  replied:  "I  do. 

I  always  have  and  always  will.”  "As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,”  he 
said,  "if  you  will  tell  me  of  any  Christian  man  who  has  money  to  whom 
I  have  not  written  or  on  whom  I  have  not  called,  I  will  do  so  at  once. 

I  show  my  faith  when_I_go_tomen  and  ask  them  to  give  to  God’s  work.” 
hIT  was  a  faith  that  worked  by  love.  / 

He  was  a  man  of  singleness  of  purpose.  His  heart  was  in  everything 
he  did.  As  a  salesman,  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  as  a  preacher,  as  a 
leader,  and  an  organizer  he  was  dominated  by  one  great  purpose — the 
will  of  God  as  that  will  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  prevailing  quali¬ 
ties  were  tireless  energy,  amazing  common  sense  and  a  human  sympathy 
rarely  ever  equalled. 

On  hearing  Henry  Varley,  a  famous  English  evangelist,  say^  "Thel 
world  has,  yet  to  see  what  God  will  do  with  and  for  and  through  and  ^ 
irTand  by^he  matTwho  is  wholly  consecrated  t^  Him,”Tvlr.  Moody  re¬ 
jected,  "he  said  a  man,  but  he  did  hot  say  f^at  man'or  a  learned  man, 
or  a  rich  man,  or  a  wise  man,  but  simply  a  man.  I  am  a  man  and  it  lies 
with  the  man,  himself,  whether  he  will  or  will  not  make  that  full  and 
entire  consecration.  I  will  try  my  utmost  to  be  that  man_/’  In  this  vow, 
which  was  never  absent  frorh  his  life  an^  work,  we  fi^d  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  power  and  influence. 

He  was  a  man  of  sterling  sincerity.  He  never  sacrificed  sincerity  for 
success.  Between  his  pulpit  utterances  and  his  private  life  there  was 
no  fixed  gulf.  "It  is  refreshing  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  this  super¬ 
ficial  and  artificial  world,”  wrote  the  editor  of  The  Catholic  World  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Moody’s  death,  "to  come  into  contact  with  such  a  genu¬ 
ine  soul,  a  nature  so  sincere,  so  simple  that  it  seems  a  mirror  of  nature 
itself.”  His  very  presence  killed  insincerity  and  inspired  sincerity.  He 
was  a  hero  to  his  own  children  and  to  all  his  best  friends. 

He  was  a  man  of  genuine  humility.  A  truly  sincere  man  is  always 
humble.  He  feels  like  a  child  amid  God’s  infinite  mysteries,  longs  for 
a  nobler  music,  cries  in  his  heart,  "Light,  light,  more  light,”  till  God, 
in  His  own  way,  leads  him  there.  Such  a  man  was  D.  L.  Moody.  He 
willingly  sat  at  the  feet  of  other  men  to  learn.  So  humble  was  he  that 
he  resisted  all  pressure  to  get  him  to  speak  at  the  conferences  he  was 
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conducting  in  Northfield  each  summer,  saying,  "There  are  other  men 
whom  you  will  need  to  hear  more  than  me,  and  men  that  I  have  brought 
here  for  the  purpose  of  your  hearing.”  Drummond  said:  "The  way  he 
turned  aside  from  applause  in  England  struck  multitudes  with  wonder.” 
To  be  courted  was  to  him  not  merely  a  thing  to  be  discouraged  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  it  simply  made  him  miserable.  At  the  close  of  a  great 
meeting  when  crowds  thronged  the  platform  to  press  his  hand,  he 
always  somehow  disappeared.  When  they  followed  him  to  his  hotel 
his  doors  were  barred.  This  man  would  not  be  praised.  The  criti¬ 
cism  which  sours  and  the  adulation  which  spoils  left  untouched  the  man 
who  "forgot  himself  into  immortality.”  Among  college  students  Mr. 
Moody  was  always  a  vital  power.  Of  his  visit  to  Harvard,  Dr.  Francis 
G.  Peabody,  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  Present-Day  Saints,”  said:  "Moody 
immediately  impressed  all  hearers  as  completely  singlehanded  and  sin¬ 
cere.  He  was  genuinely  conscious  of  his  own  limitations,  and  while  a 
guest  at  my  house  with  his  wife  for  a  week’s  meetings  with  Harvard 
students  inquired  one  morning  about  the  duties  of  a  professor.  Being 
told  that  one  usually  lectured  four  or  five  times  a  week  during  the  whole 
winter  he  said  across  the  table  to  his  wife:  'Emma,  this  is  no  place  for 
I  us,  I  only  last  three  weeks.’  ”  "His  prodigious  popularity,”  continued 
-  Dr.  Peabody,  "had  not  cost  him  his  simplicity  or  humility.” 

He  was  a  man  of  large  wisdom.  If  wisdom  is  knowledge  made  our 
own  and  applied  to  life,  then  Mr.  Moody  must  be  credited  with  large 
and  unusual  wisdom.  If  wisdom  as  education  is  not  a  dead  mass  of 
accumulated  items  but  power  to  work  with  the  brain,  then  Mr.  Moody 
was  one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  day.  If  the  mark  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  union  of  capacity  and  sagacity,  inate  mental  vigor 
and  practical  ability  to  use  it  for  a  purpose,  we  come  to  say  that  D.  L. 
Moody  was  no  common  specimen  of  a  man  of  education.  Recently  in 
New  York  City  one  of  the  public  school  teachers  asked  a  class,  largely 
composed  of  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  "Can  anyone  here 
tell  me  the  difiference  between  an  educated  man  and  an  intelligent  man?” 
One  of  the  class  in  reply  said:  "Teacher,  an  educated  man  is  a  man  who 
knows  what  other  people  think;  an  intelligent  man  works  his  own 
thinks.”  On  the  basis  of  this  definition  D.  L.  Moody  was  not  exceeded 
by  any  man  in  his  generation  for  sound  intelligence. 

Mr.  Moody’s  keen  wit  and  practical  common  sense  is  splendidly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  following  incidents:  On  one  occasion  he  approached  a 
man  on  the  street  and  said  to  him:  "Are  you  a  Christian?”  The  man 
replied,  "That’s  none  of  your  business.”  "Oh,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Moody, 
"it  is  my  business.”  "Then,”  said  the  man,  "you  must  be  Moody.” 
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D.  L.  Moody,  the  Preacher 


D.  L.  Moody,  the  Friend 


On  board  a  train  on  which  Mr.  Moody  was  riding  a  newsboy  came 
through  shouting:  "Ingersoll  on  Hell.”  Mr.  Moody  caught  the  boy 
and  placed  one  of  his  own  books,  a  book  on  Heaven,  in  the  boy’s  hand, 
saying;  "Here,  my  lad,  here  is  another  book.  Give  them  that  at  the 
same  time.”  In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  came  through  the  train  shouting; 

Ingersoll  on  Hell,  Moody  on  Heaven.  Mr.  Moody  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  that  the  best  way  to  show  that  a  stick  is  crooked  is  not  to  argue 
about  it  or  spend  your  time  denouncing  it  but  in  laying  a  straight  stick 
alongside  of  it.  Much  of  his  success  in  dealing  with  many  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  problems  which  confronted  him  was  due  to  this  bit  of  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy.  On  one  occasion  in  talking  to  ministers  and  pleading 
for  passion  and  directness  in  preaching,  he  said:  "Some  of  you  would 
say,  'I  should  lose  my  dignity.’  ”  ”Well,”  said  Mr.  Moody,  "dignity 
is  not  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  anyhow.” 

He  was  a  man  of  unsurpassed  hospitality.  His  house  was  usually 
filled  with  guests  and  his  table  often  crowded.  No  one  who  ever  sat 
at  his  table  can  forget  his  hearty  laugh  or  the  grace  with  which  he  put 
everybody  at  their  ease.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Moody,  his  daughter-in-law,  who 
next  to  the  members  of  his  family  knew  him  and  loved  him  better  than 
anyone  else,  has  said :  I  feel  that  the  people  who  knew  him  in  his  great 
missions  never  really  knew  him.  He  was  one  of  the  few  great  men 
who  was  greatest  in  his  own  home.  His  preaching  was  practised  at 
home  and  his  gospel  functioned  in  everything  he  did.  He  got  up  at 
five  o  clock  each  morning  and  had  two  hours  study  with  his  Bible  and 
came  to  breakfast  perfectly  radiant.  His  family  prayers  were  short  and 
practical  and  happy.  My  greatest  impression  of  him  was  his  happiness. 
He  was  always  happy.  That  is  what  everyone  is  looking  for  now,  espe¬ 
cially  the  young  people.  If  they  saw  radiant  Christians  like  Mr.  Moody 
surely  they  would  like  to  be  Christians,  too.” 

He  was  an  inexhaustible  story-teller  and  he  had  what  some  story¬ 
tellers  have  not,  an  equal  delight  in  the  stories  of  others.  He  was  un¬ 
failing  in  his  ability  for  quick  and  apt  retort.  When  preaching  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  on  "Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World,”  one  of  the  audience 
began  to  heckle  him,  saying,  "Ah,  man,  the  man  who  invented  gas  did 
more  for  the  world  than  Christ.”  In  reply  Mr.  Moody  said:  "Then, 
my  friend,  I  suppose  when  you  come  to  die  you  will  send  for  the  gas 
fitter.  While  preaching  in  Cincinnati  Mr.  Moody  was  approached  by 
a  man  who  said  to  him:  "Are  you  D.  L.  Moody,  the  famous  evangelist?” 
Mr.  Moody  replied,  "My  name  is  D.  L.  Moody  and  I  am  an  evangelist 
but  I  make  no  claim  to  being  famous.”  "Well,”  said  the  man,  "you 
have  been  going  up  and  down  this  country  for  twenty  years  humbug- 
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ging  the  people  and  I  have  wanted  a  chance  to  tell  you  I  do  not  believe 
in  your  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel.”  To  this  Mr.  Moody  replied: 
"Sir,  I  have  long  wanted  to  find  a  better  way  to  preach  the  Gospel.  How 
do  you  preach  the  Gospel?”  "Oh,”  said  the  man,  "I  do  not  preach 
the  Gospel.”  "Well,”  said  Mr.  Moody,  "I  like  my  way  of  preaching 
^  it  better  than  your  way  of  not  preaching  it.” 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  democratic  spirit.  He  knew  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  He  knew  everybody  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  everybody  knew  him  and  loved  him.  The  human  and 
democratic  side  of  Mr.  Moody  is  splendidly  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
a  man  who  was  working  in  the  field  on  a  hot  day  as  his  employer  drove 
by.  "Bigelow,”  said  Mr.  Moody,  "it’s  too  hot  for  you  to  work  much. 
Half  day’s  work  for  a  full  day’s  pay,  you  know,  while  this  heat  lasts.” 
One  evening  at  a  great  meeting  in  London  a  certain  peer  was  intro¬ 
duced.  "Glad  to  meet  you.  Lord,”  said  Mr.  Moody;  "just  get  two 
chairs  for  those  two  old  ladies  over  there,  will  you?”  That  was  the 
spirit  of  the  man,  always  and  everywhere. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  man  of  unswerving  loyalty.  He  was  always  loyal 
to  his  friends  and  to  every  cause  he  endeavored  to  serve.  Once  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  friends  he  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  them.  When 
his  friends  were  at  times  criticized  and  he  was  criticized  for  inviting 
them  to  speak  at  Northfield,  he  steadfastly  proved  his  loyalty  and  his 
friendship  even  in  spite  of  criticism.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Drummond,  who  was  under  fire  when  Mr.  Moody  in¬ 
vited  him  to  the  Northfield  Conferences  as  a  speaker.  The  secret  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  loyalty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  judged  men  by  the 
center  of  their  faith  and  not  the  circumference  of  it.  Had  he  judged 
Henry  Drummond  by  the  circumference  of  his  faith  the  probabilities 
are  that  Henry  Drummond  and  D.  L.  Moody  would  never  have  met  for 
Drummond  went  out  into  realms  of  life  that  Mr.  Moody  never  touched, 
but  judging  Drummond  by  the  center  of  his  faith  when  each  of  them 
returned  from  their  respective  spheres  of  labor  to  the  center  of  their 
faith  they  found  themselves  sitting  side  by  side  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Here  was  a  man,  tolerant  yet  positive;  genuinely  Christian  and  loyal, 
yet  broad  enough  to  agree  to  differ  on  non-essentials  but  determined  to 
love  on  the  essentials. 

He  was  a  man  of  unceasing  prayer.  Here  we  touch  the  source  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  matchless  power.  To  Mr.  Moody  God  was  not  a  mere  law  or 
an  abstraction.  To  him  God  was  a  Person  who  feels  and  thinks,  a 
Father  who  rules  and  loves  and  is  concerned  with  everything  which 
affects  His  children.  With  this  conception  of  God  we  are  not  surprised 
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to  find  Mr.  Moody  leading  a  life  of  ceaseless  communion  with  Him, 
out  of  which  grew  a  life  of  overcoming  strength.  There  was  a  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Mr.  Moody’s  life  and  his  prayers:  both  were  mas¬ 
sive  and  on  a  grand  scale.  Prayer  was  the  real  working  power  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  life. 

I  am  grateful  today  for  all  the  prayers  of  this  great  man  that  I  had 
the  privilege  to  hear,  but  there  are  three  which  will  never  fade  from 
my  memory,  nor  cease  to  live  in  my  life.  The  first  was  offered  on  a 
memorable  night  in  June,  1890,  as  we  stood  under  the  Old  Sunset  Oak, 
near  Revell  Cottage  at  Northfield.  It  was  a  prayer  for  Mount  Hermon 
School.  I  cannot  recall  it  all,  but  I  well  remember  how  Mr.  Moody 
sobbed  as  he  prayed  for  his  boys  and  committed  to  God  the  care  of  the 
school,  and  asked  Him  to  guide  to  it  the  man  who  would  direa  it  to 
His  glory. 

The  second  prayer  was  one  offered  in  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York. 
Mr.  Moody  had  written  to  several  men  asking  them  to  contribute  gen¬ 
erously  to  a  fund  for  an  evangelistic  campaign  in  Chicago  during  the 
holding  of  the  World’s  Fair.  He  had  asked  them  to  address  him  at 
Park  Avenue  Hotel.  When  he  arrived  and  asked  for  his  mail,  there 
was  none.  We  went  to  a  room  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  he 
said,  "Let  us  pray,”  and  then  and  there  he  poured  out  his  soul  to  God 
for  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  fair  about  to  be  held  in  Chicago. 
I  well  remember  his  saying  in  that  prayer;  "If  you  want  me  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  Chicago,  open  the  way;  raise  up  friends  who  will  provide 
the  funds.  Forbid  that  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
thousands  should  be  lost  by  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Christians.” 
Here  was  the  man  of  God,  burdened  for  the  unsaved,  every  one  of 
whom  was  dear  to  him  because  for  them  Christ  had  died. 

The  last  prayer  of  the  three,  and  the  last  which  I  ever  heard  from 
his  lips  (indeed,  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  from  him) ,  was  offered 
as  I  walked  home  with  him  from  a  service  he  had  conducted  in  Harris¬ 
burg.  We  had  reached  the  house  where  he  was  staying  and  were  about 
to  separate  when  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  bowed  his  head 
in  prayer.  It  was  a  short  prayer,  but  it  touched  my  heart  deeply:  "O 
God,  bless  Mac  in  his  life  and  work,  and  use  him  mightily  for  Thy 
glory.  Here  was  the  servant  of  God  praying  for  the  individual,  just 
as  earnestly  as  for  the  school  and  the  unsaved. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep,  strong,  abiding  love.  Love  was  the  motive  of 
his  life,  the  essence  of  his  religion,  the  center  of  his  message,  the  in¬ 
centive  of  his  achievement  and  the  secret  of  his  power.  When  urged 
on  one  occasion  by  a  supporter  of  his  schools  to  raise  the  tuition  from 
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$100  a  year  to  $200  with  the  suggestion  that  those  who  could  not  pay 
the  extra  $100  should  secure  some  friend  to  do  it,  Mr.  Moody  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  face  replied:  "It  has  been  the  prayer  of  my 
life  that  I  might  be  that  friend  to  every  student  who  enters  these 
schools,”  and  he  was  until  the  day  of  his  death.  His  interest  in  his 
students  never  ceased.  They  were  on  his  heart  day  and  night,  as  the 
following  letter  shows: 

"London,  July  8,  1892. 

"My  dear  McDowell: 

"I  was  glad  to  get  so  good  a  report  from  Princeton,  and  am  glad 

the  boys  are  all  doing  so  well,  especially - .  I  have  written  him  a 

letter  today.  It  cheers  me  to  hear  that  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  from 
us  are  doing  all  they  can  to  hold  up  Christ.  I  do  not  see  why  Mount 
Hermon  should  not  become  a  blessing  to  all  of  the  colleges  in  the 
course  of  time.  Give  my  warmest  love  to  all  the  boys,  and  tell  them 
that  I  am  glad  to  get  so  good  a  report  from  them.  Write  me  often 
and  let  me  know  how  things  go  at  Northfield  this  summer. 

"Yours  truly, 

"D.  L.  Moody.” 

Measured  by  whatsoever  standards  you  please,  whether  by  his  influ¬ 
ence  on  men  or  on  movements  or  both,  Mr.  Moody  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  magnitude  of  his  achievements  and  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  his  influence.  As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  master 
of  great  audiences,  as  an  administrator  of  wealth,  as  a  transmuter  of 
money  into  bricks,  stones,  books,  tracts  and  Christian  character,  Mr. 
Moody  rightly  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  any  day. 

No  career  of  modern  times  is  a  better  commentary  on  the  high  motto 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain,”  than 
that  of  D.  L.  Moody. 
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WHAT  D.  L.  MOODY  MEANS  TO  ME 


By  Three  of  His  Most  Eminent  Disciples 

MOODY’S  POWER  WITH  COLLEGE  MEN 
John  R.  Mott 

"My  knowledge  of  Moody  was  confined  largely  to  observing  at  first 
hand  his  work  among  the  college  men  of  North  America  and  to  study¬ 
ing  the  results  of  his  activities  among  the  students  of  Great  Britain. 
Judged  by  the  testimony  of  undergraduates  and  graduates,  he  exerted 
a  greater  influence  upon  them  than  did  any  other  Christian  worker  of 
his  day,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  exercised  by  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond  among  students  in  Edinburgh.  Wherein  lay  the  secret  ? 

"It  was  the  note  of  reality  in  Moody’s  preaching  that  appealed  strongly 
to  college  men.  They  were  impressed  by  his  downright  honesty  and 
transparent  sincerity.  He  was  absolutely  devoid  of  sham  and  affecta¬ 
tion.  He  never  appealed  to  the  gallery.  He  was  tremendously  frank 
and  direct.  He  was  wholly  unconventional  and  never  flattered  or  paid 
compliments.  He  was  bold  as  a  lion  in  exposing  hypocrisy  and  in  at¬ 
tacking  individual  and  social  sins.  The  students  saw  that  he  practiced 
what  he  preached  and  accepted  him  as  a  true  prophet. 

To  a  host  of  college  men  he  brought  religion  out  of  the  clouds  and 
made  it  a  present-day  and  every-day  personal  and  practical  relationship 
and  experience.  No  college  man  who  ever  heard  his  incisive  comments 
on  the  Ten  Commandments  and  his  pointed  applications  to  modern  life 
will  ever  forget  them.  They  cut  like  a  mighty  plowshare  through  the 
sins  of  college  life  and  of  society.  His  attractive  and  telling  portrayal 
of  the  elemental  virtues  and  homely  loyalties  made  the  conferences  which 
he  conducted  generating  and  propagating  centres  of  a  Christianity  pro¬ 
foundly  ethical  and  workable.  There  was  a  poise  and  sanity  which  put 
him  in  a  class  by  himself. 

"His  wonderful  heart  power  went  far  to  explain  the  wide  range  of 
his  influence.  He  won  men  by  his  kindness  as  well  as  persuaded  them 
by  the  truth.  It  is  said  that  Christ  'was  numbered  among  the  transgres¬ 
sors,’  and  this,  among  other  reasons,  not  only  that  He  might  know  them 
but  also  that  they  might  know  that  He  knew  them.  So  it  was  with  this 
great  man.  The  students  recognized  that  he  had  a  master  knowledge 
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of  human  nature — that  he  knew  them  through  and  through.  Above  all, 
they  felt  that  he  had  a  heart  interest  in  them— that  he  sympathized  deeply 
with  them  in  their  soul-struggles  and  in  their  body-struggles  with 
temptation  as  well  as  in  their  sorrows.  I  shall  never  forget  his  over¬ 
flowing  sympathy  and  kindness  during  one  of  the  earlier  conferences, 
when  a  member  of  my  own  college  delegation  was  drowned  in  the 
Connecticut.  Moreover,  he  manifested  as  natural  and  as  enthusiastic 
an  interest  in  sports  and  in  the  famous  student  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tion  as  did  any  schoolboy. 

"His  enormous  influence  with  college  men  cannot  be  explained  apart 
from  his  unaffected  humility.  The  great  teacher  must  ever  remain  a 
disciple.  Nothing  was  more  impressive  at  the  student  conferences  than 
to  see  Moody,  after  introducing  a  speaker,  go  down  from  the  platform 
and  take  a  seat  at  his  feet  and  from  time  to  time  jot  down  notes  of 
what  was  being  said.  It  was  this  openness  to  new  ideas  and  responsive¬ 
ness  to  new  plans  which  did  much  to  give  him  such  a  strong  hold  on 
growing,  studying,  ambitious  young  men.  His  willingness  to  receive 
criticism  and  to  confess  faults  revealed  genuine  greatness  of  soul.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  one  of  the  most  masterful  of  men  and  one  of  the 
strongest  personalities  of  his  generation,  he  was  modest  and  self-effacing 
to  a  marked  degree.” 


A  TORRENT  OF  LOVE  AND  POWER 
Robert  E.  Speer 

"Of  Mr.  Moody’s  many  great  qualities  the  one  which  perhaps  im¬ 
pressed  young  men  most  when  they  first  met  him  was  his  sincere  di¬ 
rectness  of  interest  and  action.  He  did  not  pretend  to  see  you.  He  did 
not  just  take  you  in  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  with  other  parts  of  which 
he  was  more  concerned.  He  went  straight  for  you,  had  real  dealings 
with  you  and  then  went  on  his  way. 

"He  seemed  all  energy  and  action  as  you  watched  him.  There  ap¬ 
peared  never  to  be  any  hesitation  or  doubt.  He  had  a  work  to  do.  He 
knew  what  it  was  and  that  it  must  be  done  and  he  was  busy  with  it. 
But  there  was  no  one  who  was  such  a  listener  as  he.  He  caught  every 
point  or  asked  about  it  if  he  didn’t  catch  it.  And  so  far  from  being 
dictatorial  or  headstrong,  he  was  eager  to  get  light  on  his  way  and  to 
have  wise  counsel  even  from  those  who  had  no  experience  to  be  matched 
with  his.  And  the  mixture  of  docility,  of  honest  humility,  twinkling 
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shrewdness,  of  unshakable  mental  honesty  and  of  deadly  detection  of 
sham  in  him  was  a  marvel. 

"His  brusque,  forceful  manner  cloaked  the  most  gentle,  eager  and 
tender-hearted  kindness.  There  was  no  sentimentality  or  softness  or 
rhetorical  tearfulness  about  him  and  yet  he  was  like  Paul  in  the  yearn¬ 
ing  with  which  he  loved  Christ  and  men  and  sought  to  bring  men  to 
Christ  and  Christ  to  men.  And  his  interest  in  people  was  not  momen¬ 
tary.  As  he  found  men  he  cared  for  and  could  work  with  he  held  to 
them.  Their  names  and  faces  did  not  slip  from  his  memory  and  he 
opened  doors  before  them  and  went  both  before  and  after.  In  the 
summer  conferences  he  was  always  stepping  back  and  putting  them 
forward.  One  year  in  the  Students’  Conference  the  college  men  pro¬ 
tested  at  his  retirement  and,  taking  the  close  of  one  of  his  meetings  out 
of  his  hands,  demanded  that  he  should  speak  to  them.  He  chuckled 
and  agreed  and  named  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  as  the  hour  when  he 
would  do  it.  He  came  at  that  hour  and  so  did  they. 

"Professor  Drummond  quoted  approvingly  the  saying  of  a  great  man 
about  Mr.  Moody  to  the  effect  that  he  was  'the  greatest  human’  he  had 
ever  met.  That  judgment  covers  about  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  a 
man,  but  Mr.  Moody  deserved  it.  He  was  a  combination  of  General 
Grant  and  John  B.  Gough  and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  E.  Dodge 
and  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  a  few  more.  But  he  was  not  any  of  them.  He 
was  just  his  own  great  self,  a  torrent  of  love  and  power  set  to  sweep 
men  home  upon  God.” 


MY  DEBT  TO  D.  L.  MOODY 
Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  M.D. 

"Personally  I  only  once  spoke  to  D.  L.  Moody.  But  I  am  proud 
always  that  a  man  of  that  type  was  the  turning  point  in  my  life,  and  I 
love  his  memory  better  than  many  whose  talk  I  have  heard  far  oftener. 

"Every  time  I  give  an  anaesthesia  I  acknowledge  my  debt  to  Morton 
and  Simpson.  At  every  major  operation  I  rejoice  for  the  blessed  life- 
work  of  the  great  Lister.  It  is  the  same  with  D.  L.  Moody.  But  in 
what  did  his  great  contribution  to  my  life  consist?  Not  in  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  'current  science,’  or  the  theology  of  seminaries  and  churches, 
or  in  physical  attainments  or  eccentricities.  It  surely  was  just  the  won¬ 
derful  portion  of  his  Master’s  spirit.  I  had  never  considered  religious 
folk  as  quite  human.  I  needed  D.  L.  Moody  to  believe  that  a  man 
could  be  'a  man  for  a’  that.’ 
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"It  did  not  seem  necessary  to  intrude  a  personal  acquaintance  on  the 
man.  He  gave  me  the  impression  always  that  what  he  longed  for  was 
that  every  one  should  become  personally  acquainted  with  his  Master. 

"Paul,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  doomed  ship,  cool,  confident,  in¬ 
spiring  others,  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  manhood  when 
he  claimed  for  the  Christ  the  credit  for  anything  he  accomplished.  That 
lovely  unselfishness  appeals  always  to  the  best  in  every  man.  D.  L, 
Moody  always  stood  on  the  platform  of  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve. 

"Fourteen  years  after  my  conversion,  when  we  both  happened  to  be 
in  Boston,  I  called  for  the  first  time  on  this  man.  He  did  not  know 
me  from  Adam.  I  realized  my  debt  to  him,  however,  and  wanted  just 
to  say  thank  you.  He  listened  to  all  I  had  to  say,  carefully  avoided,  I 
ought  to  say  naturally  avoided,  any  conventional  phrases  or  sentimental 
remarks.  Just  as  one  ordinary  man  to  another,  treating  religion  as  the 
Lord’s  business  should  be,  as  naturally  as  we  treat  calomel  or  ipecac 
or  anything  else  that  is  any  use  to  accomplish  things,  he  said,  'Good. 
What  have  you  been  doing  since?’  That’s  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 
Any  real  man  couldn’t  help  being  tickled  to  death  with  that  kind  of 
answer.  'Doing?  W^ell,  I’ve  been  living  and  working  among  fisher¬ 
men  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  instead  of  stay¬ 
ing  in  London.’  'Regret  it  ?’  'No,  sir,  I  should  rather  say  not.  Could 
you  come  and  tell  them  at  the  afternoon  service  in  the  Tremont  Temple 
in  three  minutes?’  I  could  not  help  smiling.  I  can  try.  Then  Ill 
be  grateful  if  you’ll  do  so.  Side  door  at  three-thirty.  Good-bye.  Ever 
so  many  thanks  for  dropping  in.’ 

"If  not  the  exact  actual  words  used,  yet  that  is  the  impression  left  in 
my  mind  since  that  interview,  and  I  loved  the  man  for  it.  There  was 
no  unctuousness,  no  snobbery,  no  cant ;  and  yet  again  he  had  moved  my 
heart  to  want  to  do  things  more  than  ever.  He  left  such  imprint  also 
of  'things  done’ — such  beautiful  memorials  as  the  Northfield  and  Her- 
mon  schools. 

"You  asked  me  if  I  had  any  photographs  of  him.  No,  not  one. 
And,  moreover,  I  don’t  want  one.  I  shall  recognize  him  again  when 
I  meet  him.  He  wasn’t  much  of  a  sitter  for  photographs,  I  believe, 
anyhow.  And  my  love  and  respect  for  him  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  physical  form.  Did  any  pictures  that  you  ever  saw  of  the  Master 
make  you  either  remember  Him  better  or  love  Him  more?  Somehow 
I  feel  like  that,  even  after  all  these  years,  towards  D.  L.  Moody.  To  me 
he  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  Master;  that  is  not  definable.’’ 
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WHAT  D.  L.  MOODY  MEANS  TO  ME 
By  His  Contemporaries 


A  President’s  Tribute 

The  Editor  of  The  Congregationalist,  some  years  ago,  found  in  the 
files  of  an  old  newspaper  an  incident  recording  President  Wilson’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mr.  Moody.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  its  authenticity  Dr. 
Bridgman  wrote  to  President  Wilson  asking  him  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
cident  was  a  legend.  His  response  was  as  kindly  as  it  was  prompt.  It  is 
printed  herewith,  together  with  the  incident,  which  Mr.  Wilson  fit¬ 
tingly  called  "an  evangelistic  service  in  a  barber  shop.” 


"The  White  House, 
"Washington. 


"October  26,  1914. 


"My  dear  Doctor  Bridgman: 

"No,  this  is  not  a  legend;  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
you  should  publish  it.  My  admiration  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Moody  was 
very  deep  indeed. 

"Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

"Woodrow  Wilson.” 


"I  was  in  a  very  plebeian  place.  I  was  in  a  barber’s  shop,  sitting  in  a 
chair,  when  I  became  aware  that  a  personality  had  entered  the  room.  A 
man  had  come  quietly  in  upon  the  same  errand  as  myself  and  sat  in  the 
next  chair  to  me.  Every  word  he  uttered,  though  it  was  not  in  the 
least  didactic,  showed  a  personal  and  vital  interest  in  the  man  who  was 
serving  him ;  and  before  I  got  through  with  what  was  being  done  to  me, 
I  was  aware  that  I  had  attended  an  evangelistic  service,  because  Mr. 
Moody  was  in  the  next  chair.  I  purposely  lingered  in  the  room  after 
he  left  and  noted  the  singular  effect  his  visit  had  upon  the  barbers  in 
that  shop.  They  talked  in  undertones.  They  did  not  know  his  name, 
but  they  knew  that  something  had  elevated  their  thought.  And  I  felt 
that  I  left  that  place  as  I  should  have  left  a  place  of  worship.” 
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PREACHING  IN  CAMP 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard 

"Moody  and  I  met  for  the  first  time  in  Cleveland,  East  Tennessee, 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  April,  1864.  I  was  bringing  together  my 
Fourth  Army  Corps.  Two  divisions  had  already  arrived,  and  were  en¬ 
camped  in  and  near  the  village.  Moody  was  then  fresh  and  hearty,  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  Master’s  work.  Our  soldiers  were  just  about  to 
set  out  on  what  we  all  felt  promised  a  hard  and  bloody  campaign,  and 
I  think  were  especially  desirous  of  strong  preaching.  Crowds  and 
crowds  turned  out  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  from  Moody’s  lips.  He 
showed  them  how  a  soldier  would  give  his  heart  to  God.  His  preach¬ 
ing  was  direct  and  effective,  and  multitudes  responded  with  a  confes¬ 
sion  and  promise  to  follow  Christ. 

"From  that  time  on  throughout  his  useful  career  I  have  had  asso¬ 
ciation  with  him.  On  the  steamer  'Spree,’  during  our  remarkable  wreck 
and  rescue,  I  was  with  him.  Who  could  have  held  up  Christ  with  more 
fearlessness  and  fidelity  than  he  did  then  to  over  seven  hundred  pas¬ 
sengers,  a  company  including  agnostics,  atheists,  Jews,  sceptics  and  for¬ 
mal  believers  of  all  kinds. 

In  Chicago  he  acted  as  a  general,  and  I  became  his  subordinate  dur¬ 
ing  the  World’s  Fair.  Thousands  upon  thousands  crowded  the  theatres, 
tents,  halls,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  by  his  provision,  to 
hear  the  simple  Gospel. 

"His  work,  again,  in  our  war  with  Spain,  by  sending  evangelical 
speakers  to  the  front,  whom  he  knew  the  soldiers  would  heed  and  hear, 
will  never  be  measured  by  us  who  were  mere  helpers.  He  planned, 
selected  his  messengers,  and  sent  them,  and  raised  funds  to  give  to  our 
soldiers  the  bread  of  life.” 


THE  MISSIONS  IN  LONDON,  THEIR  RICH 
AND  ENDURING  FRUITAGE 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird 

"As  I  look  back  over  fifty  years  of  evangelistic  work  I  recall  that  dur¬ 
ing  forty  of  these  years  I  was  constantly  in  contact  with  that  prince  of 
evangelists,  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody.  With  pleasure  and  thankfulness  I  re- 
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member  his  wonderful  lifework  and  I  realize  more  and  more  what  a 
mighty  force  he  was,  and  how  immensely  his  labours  were  used  to  help 
thousands  in  my  own  country.  There  are  today  very  many  serving  God 
whole-heartedly  who  were  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth 
'i  as  it  is  in  Jesus  by  means  of  the  remarkable  revival  which  was  granted 
as  the  result  of  the  Missions  throughout  London  and  elsewhere  con- 
I  ducted  by  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey. 

)  "I  had  the  great  privilege  of  very  close  association  with  him  during 
i  all  his  evangelistic  campaigns  in  our  land.  When  he  first  came  as  an 
'  unknown  visitor  and  during  the  mission  conducted  in  Rev.  Frank 
:  White’s  Chapel  at  Chelsea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moody  were  the  guests  of  our 
mutual  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quintin  Hogg.  There  we  first  got  to 
know  them  well  and  to  love  them.  I  have  never  known  any  one  whose 
faith  was  so  real  and  abounding ;  no  difficulty  could  daunt  him,  no  per¬ 
plexity  could  cloud  his  faith  in  God  or  dim  his  calm  belief  that  all 
would  be  well. 

"His  memory  still  remains  and  his  work  lives  on.  We  see  an  example 
of  this  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  He  strenuously  sought  to  stir  up  our  Associa¬ 
tions;  and  now  during  these  dark  days  through  which  my  country  is 
passing,  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  doing  most  important  work  among  our  soldiers 
and  sailors.” 


HIS  MESSAGE  OE  SERVICE 
Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court 

The  rounded  fullness  of  Dwight  L.  Moody’s  life  is  an  answer  to  the 
oft-repeated  question.  Is  life  worth  living?  It  is  not  worth  living  if 
lived  for  self ;  it  is  if  lived  for  others.  And  when  I  think  of  the  count¬ 
less  many  who  have  been  lifted  to  higher  things  by  his  earnest  words 
and  self-denying  life,  I  am  sure  that  his  life  tvas  worth  living.  Only 
the  recording  angel  can  tell  the  number  of  those  who,  when  the  news 
of  his  death  was  telegraphed,  responded  with  the  expression  unrecorded 
on  earth.  Thank  God  for  Dwight  L.  Moody’s  life.’  His  end  was  peace. 
His  message  to  all  is  service.  'Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you  let 
him  be  your  servant.’  ” 
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HIS  ENDURING  FAME 
Governor  James  A.  Mount  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Moody  did  not  preach  to  please  the  ear,  but  to  save  the  soul, 
yet  he  moved  thousands  to  repentence  by  the  fervour  of  his  eloquence 
and  the  earnestness  of  his  appeal.  He  had  a  message  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  dying  men,  and  with  love  to  God  and  love  to  men  he  delivered 
that  message.  More  enduring  than  if  perpetuated  by  marble  shaft  will 
be  the  name  of  Moody,  for  it  is  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  loving 
hearts  whom  he  led  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
sin  to  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ.” 

"He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.” 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  EARLIER  DAYS 
Daniel  W.  McWilliams 


It  is  with  gratitude  that  I  record  some  facts  about  him,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  sacred  and  helpful  experiences  of  my 
life.  Beginning  a  residence  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  in  March,  1861,  a  few  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  we  soon  began  to  hear  of  the 
consecration  and  intensely  practical  earnestness  in  which  Mr.  Moody 
was  conducting  Christian  work  in  Chicago. 

The  war  was  upon  us.  The  mind  of  the  whole  nation  was  tense. 
Many  turned  to  God  in  prayer.  Christian  leadership  was  soon  to  have 
an  enlargement  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  new  Chris¬ 
tian  nation  was  to  be  born.  Devoted  ministers  and  earnest  laymen  were 
enlisted  in  Peoria  and  there  were  tokens  of  blessing.  Visitors  went  to 
Chicago  and  brought  back  accounts  of  Mr.  Moody’s  methods.  A 
Peoria  banker  invited  some  ministers  and  laymen  to  his  house  to  meet 
Mr.  Moody  at  dinner.  The  two  great  impressions  concerning  Mr. 
'Moody,  made  that  day  upon  every  person  present  (and  only  one  had 
ever  before  met  Mr.  Moody),  was  his  earnestness  in  seeking  to  lead 
1  persons  to  the  Saviour  and  his  intense  thirst  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  for  the  entire  dinner  time  was  taken  by  M!r.  Aloody  in  quoting 
verses  and  in  asking  the  ministers  to  tell  him.  What  does  this  verse 
mean.?’  It  was  a  dinner-exposition  of  Scripmre.” 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  INQUIRY  ROOM 
Washington  Gladden,  D.D. 

"In  the  early  months  of  1878  Mr.  Moody  came  to  Springfield,  Mass. 
I  remember  very  well  his  preliminary  meeting  with  the  ministers  at  the 
Massasoit  House  and  the  directness  and  practical  sense  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  arrangements  made.  The  financial  provision  was  a  small 
matter,  no  large  expense  was  to  be  incurred ;  the  meetings  were  to  be 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  our  largest  assembly-room,  and  the  inquiry  meet¬ 
ings,  following  each  service,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  near 
by. 

"It  was  in  these  familiar  and  informal  meetings  that  I  came  to  know 
Mr.  Moody  best.  It  was  in  a  day  when  men  of  my  way  of  thinking 
were  suspects  in  the  Congregational  fellowship;  some  pretty  persistent 
attempts  had  been  made  to  drive  us  out.  Mr.  Moody  had  been  warned 
that  I  was  a  heretic,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  me;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  used  me  very  freely  in  the  inquiry  meeting.  One  evening  as 
I  was  standing  in  the  broad  aisle  I  heard  his  voice  from  a  side  aisle  op¬ 
posite.  Here,  Mr.  Gladden,  I  want  you!’  I  made  my  way  to  him  and 
he  led  me  to  a  pew  in  which  three  women  were  sitting.  'Talk  to  these 
women!’  he  said.  'They  are  atheists.  They  don’t  believe  in  God  nor 
the  Bible,  nor  the  future  life.  They  don’t  believe  anything.  Here!’ 
he  said  quickly  to  a  young  girl  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  pew.  'You 
go  with  me.  I  don  t  want  you  to  hear  what  these  women  are  saying.’ 
And  he  led  her  away. 

It  was  all  in  perfect  good  nature.  I  sat  down  in  front  of  the  women, 
saying:  'Well,  this  is  a  queer  introduction.  What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourselves  ?  It  s  all  right,  said  one  of  them.  He  has  told  you  the 
truth.’ 

"What  I  said  to  them  is  no  part  of  the  story;  I  have  told  it  to  show 
Moody  s  frank  and  fearless  way  of  dealing  with  people.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  inquiry  meetings  is  one  of  the  high  lights  of  memory. 

Above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  so  sweet,  so  tolerant,  so  kiridlyj 
tl^^hg-drew  all  hearts  towards  him.  He  had  no  bitter  or  censorious 
wordsjo  speak  about  those  who~differed  with  him ;  j^indled  no  sus-~^ 
picions  or  hatreds  in  human  hearts;  he  hurled  no  maledictions. 

I  shall  bear  with  me  to  my  grave,  and  beyond,  a  grateful  recollec-  ' 
tion  of  this  clear-headed,  broad-minded,  great-hearted  man.’’  , 
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IN  THE  PULPIT 
George  A.  Gordon,  D.D. 

I  heard  Dwight  L.  Moody  preach  in  all  six  times.  I  heard  him 
preach  three  times  during  the  famous  evangelistic  campaign  in  Boston 
in  1876  in  the  great  tabernacle  built  by  the  business  men  of  the  city  foi 
Mr.  Moody’s  service. 

At  each  one  of  the  three  services  that  I  attended  I  recall  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  me  by  this  preacher.  It  was  that  of  a  profoundly  ear¬ 
nest  man  to  whom  God  was  an  absolute  reality,  to  whom  also  the  perils 
and^^e  possibiIities~6F  humatUlifejwergJ^  tremendous  moment. 

I  l^ard~Mr.  Moody  twiceln  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston"3uring 
a  week  of  services  in  which  the  Old  South  was  associated  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Moody’s  preaching  had  changed  somewhat  in  the 
interval.  Humour  was  more  abundant;  the  strain  of  seriousness  was 
relieved  by  striking  anecdotes.  The  purpose  of  the  man,  however,  was 
the  same,  his  spiritual  life  even  more  abundant  and  surer  of  itself. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  I  heard  Mr.  Moody  preach  was  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple.  His  subjecr  was.  The  Good  Samaritan.  One  winged 
sentence  I  shall  never  forget — 'That  humane  Samaritan  who  nursed 
back  to  life  the  Jew  who  had  unlimited  contempt  for  him  knocked  more 
sectarianism  and  class-feeling  out  of  the  world  by  his  deeds  than  was 
ever  done  before  or  since  in  the  same  length  of  time.’  Another  witt)’ 
remark  I  recall  in  Mr.  Moody’s  sermon  on  Excuses.  The  text  was,  '1 
have  married  a  wife  and  cannot  come.’  'The  flimsiness  of  this  excuse, 
said  Mr.  Moody,  'is  apparent  to  all.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  bride,  with 
all  her  new  dresses,  refusing  to  go  to  a  party.?’ 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  career  of  Mr.  Moody,  he  stands  out  pre¬ 
eminent  among  the  evangelists  whom  I  have  known.” 


THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD 

His  prevailing  qualities  were  tireless  energy,  amazing  common  sense, 
unquestioning  faith,  and  a  human  sympathy  rarely  equalled.  These 
qualities  on  fire  with  enthusiasm  and  marshalled  with  the  brain  of  a 
military  general  made  him  a  powerful  leader  of  men.  Protestantism 
has  lost  its  best  apostle  and  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Moody  there  is  a  con¬ 
scious  halt  in  its  forces. 
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THE  PREACHER  OF  THE  CENTURY 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 


Q  "Dwight  L.  Moody  was  undeniably  the  most  extraordinary  gospel 
preacher  that  America  Jias  produced  in  this  century,  as  Spurgeon  was 
the  most  extraordinary  that  Britain  has  produced.  Both  had  all  Chris¬ 
tendom  for  their  congregations.  I  am  glad  that,  like  Abraham  Lincoln, 
■S'  he  never  went  to  any  college ;  both  form  their  own  racy  Saxon  styles  for 
^  themselves. 

ils  "With  my  beloved  Brother  Moody  I  had  much  personal  intimacy  for 
twenty-eight  years.  He  delivered  his  first  Bible-readings  in  our  little 
mission  chapel  in  the  winter  of  1872.  A  few  months  later  when  I  was 
SI  in  London  he  came  into  my  room  one  day  and  said:  'They  want  me  to 
le  stay  and  preach  here;  what  shall  I  do?’  My  quick  answer  was  'Come.’ 
a:  He  went,  and  thus  began  his  world-wide  career  in  Great  Britain, 
as  "One  of  his  last  sermons  was  delivered  from  my  old  pulpit.  I  said 
to  him,  'Last  night  you  were  at  your  best;  you  were  not  talking  to  Chris- 
e  tians,  but  calling  the  unconverted  to  Jesus;  stick  to  that  as  long  as  you 
d  live.’  ” 
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A  MAN  WITH  A  CALLING 
Bishop  John  H.  Vincent 

"I  knew  Mr.  Moody  fim  in  jj37.  I  knew  him  in  Chicago,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  London,  in  Dublin.  I  knew  him  in  the  Sunday-school  work, 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  in  the  Christian  Commission,  and  slightly  in  actual 
evangelistic  services.  I  knew  him  on  the  street,  on  the  railroad,  in  the 
parlour,  on  the  public  platform,  in  the  sacred  silence  and  service  of 
prayer  and  Christian  fellowship.  He  was  _always  and  everywhere  the 
same  straightforward,  positive,  simple-hearted,  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
follower  of  Chri^;  courageous,^pilItualiy:mmded,  guileless,  and  com 
secrated,  and  indefatigable.  I  don’t  wonder  that  when  'earth  receded’ 
heaven  'opened7~(^rtHar^t  the  last  he  heard  'God  calling’  him.  He 
heard  God  'call’  long,  long  ago;  and  he  loved  to  obey  and  follow. 
Rest,  noble  servant  of  the  Most  High,  rest  in  the  eternal  life  of  com¬ 
munion  with  thy  God.” 
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THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  CONSECRATED  LIFE 


William  Earl  Dodge 

"The  great  lesson  in  Mr.  Moody’s  life  is  the  infinite  and  magnificen: 
possibility  for  service  which  can  come  to  one  that  puts  himself  abso 
lutely  in  God’s  hand  to  be  used.  Mr.  Moody  did  this  more  unre 
servedly  and  completely  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  believed  it 
every  fibre  of  his  being  all  that  God  promised.  He  gloried  in  the  ful 
message  of  life  which  Christ  came  to  bring,  and  wondered  with  a  grea 
astonishment  that  any  could  turn  from  this  offer  of  eternal  happiness 
"His  duty  was  clear  and  direct  to  preach  this  message  to  all  men 
and  with  loving  entreaty  to  urge  them  to  accept.  His  intense  beliel 
gave  him  power.  His  simple,  strong  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  caught  fron 
the  Bible  he  loved  and  believed  in,  won  him  a  hearing.  His  clear  com 
mon  sense,  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  kind  but  masterful  strength 
gave  him  an  immense  influence.  He  was  absolutely  unselfish  and  mod 
est,  and  only  wondered  why  God  should  use~so~Feeble  an  instrument  foi 
so  great  results.’’ 


HIS  LOVE  FOR  HIS  FELLOW-MEN 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker 

"My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Moody  runs  back  forty  years  or  more 
.  .  .  Stretching  over  the  years  that  intervened,  up  to  a  month  befon 
his  death,  I  enjoyed  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  The  freshest  memon 
I  have  of  him  is  the  night  of  November  13,  1899,  when  he  got  off  tht 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  train  to  keep  an  appointment  he  had  made  wit! 
me  by  telegraph  to  spend  a  short  time  between  trains  on  his  way  u 
Kansas  City  for  his  last  meetings.  I  remarked  that  same  night,  after  hf 
had  left  me,  how  heavy  a  burden  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  heart  as  h( 
said  again  and  again:  T  wish  that  I  might  be  moved  of  God  to  mov( 
one  large  Eastern  city.  For  I  think  if  one  Eastern  city  could  be  thor 
oughly  revived,  the  others  would  feel  the  influence  and  be  stirred  like 
wise.’  As  I  looked  into  the  face  of  the  man  whose  eyes  and  voice  wer( 
full  of  tears,  it  seemed  as  if  a  prophet  like  unto  Elijah  had  come  bad 
again.  He  left  behind  him  that  night  his  comfortable  home  at  North 
field  and  the  hospitality  which  so  many  friends  would  have  been  glaii 
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D.  L.  Moody,  the  Neighbor 


to  give  him;  laid  himself  down  in  a  sleeping-berth  of  a  Pullman  car, 
rattling  over  a  thousand  miles  to  Kansas  City  and  rose  with  a  heavy 
load  of  concern  for  the  Kingdom  of  His  Master,  and  under  the  weight 
”  of  it  he  staggered  into  his  grave. 

'7n  summing  up  the  disMc^  great  things  of  thi^reat  cenmry,  no 
man  stands~out  more  prominently  who  has  spent  so  many  continuous 
j^fsln  super-humaji  labour  f(^ the  pul^c  goocTas  Dwight  L.  MoodyT 
^  the  Christian  American  layman.  Uncrowned,  without  title  of  any  kind 
“E^ears  the  first  honours  among  the  men  who  loved  their  fellow-men .  ’  ’ 


A  TRIBUTE  FROM  A  GREAT  SCOTTISH  SCHOLAR 
I  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith 

We  met  first  at  Yale,  where  I  discovered  for  the  first  time  what  a 
hold  Moody  had  on  the  respectful  attention,  I  think  I  can  say  admira¬ 
tion,  of  American  students.  He  asked  me  to  speak  at  the  commence- 
.  ment  exercises  of  the  Northfield  Schools  and  at  the  American  Students’ 

*  Conference  there.  I  hesitated,  pleading  on  how  many  points  I  differed 

,  from  the  Northfield  teaching  about  Scripture.  His  answer  was,  'Come 
^  and  say  what  you  like,’  and  I  felt  at  once  the  inspiration  of  his  trust. 
V  At  Northfield  we  had  several  conversations  on  Old  Testament  criticism, 
I  some  alone,  some  with  others.  I  shall  never  forget  his  patience,  the 

openness  of  his  mind,  his  desire  to  get  at  the  real  Grrs  of  criticism,  or 

*  the  shrewdnessai^  humour  wTth^rich  hejcombat^them.  It  wardi^ 

that  he  linished  one  talk  with  the  words;  'Look  here,  what’s  the  use  of 
telling  the  people  there’s  two  Isaiahs  when  most  of  them  don’t  know 
that  there’s  one.?’  But  most  beautiful  was  his  anxiety  about  the  effect 

of  criticism  upon  piety  and  preaching;  he  had  on  his  heart  not  only 

some  congregations  which  had  suffered  many  things  from  criticism  in 
the  pulpit,  but  the  divisions  in  the  churches  which  were  due  to  critical 
views.  But  he  was  very  fair,  and  said  that  these  divisions  were  proba¬ 
bly  due  not  only  to  the  new  opinions  about  Scripture,  but  to  the  temper 
in  which  they  had  been  met  by  the  other  side.  One  of  the  discussions 
with  several  friends  concluded  with  prayer  from  him,  so  earnest  that 

I  shall  ever  look  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  moments  of  mv 
life.”  ^ 
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MR.  MOODY  AND  STUDENTS 
Prof.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  Aberdeen  University 

"Well  do  I  remember  the  very  first  meetings  of  Mr.  Moody  in  Sco 
land.  At  the  very  first  evening  meeting  I  attended,  Mr.  Moody  k 
quested  me  and  a  companion,  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  j 
divinity  students,  to  wait  and  assist  at  the  inquiry  meeting;  but  ^ 
declined,  having  had  no  experience  in  such  work.  On  the  way  honn 
however,  we  talked  it  over  and  we  remrned  next  night  to  offer  oi 
services.  After  that  we  assisted  regularly.  .  .  . 

"It  was  not,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Moody’s  intellectual  power  or  his  speal 
ing  power  that  students  were  thus  attracted.  Prone  as  students  are  i 
critici2e,  Mr.  Moody  was  even  to  them  above  criticism;  he  was  so  ol 
viously  the  servant  and  instrument  of  a  movement  felt  to  be  divin 
But  students  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  personaliti 
and  this  certainly  told  on  them.  They_^lt  unconsciously  the  spiritu: 
stature  of  the  man  and  the  singkness  of  hisjurpo^’’ 


SOUND  EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES 
Principal  Charles  E.  Dickerson  of  Northpeld  Seminary 

"During  Mr.  Moody’s  lifetime  those  closely  associated  with  him  ij 
the  work  of  The  Northfield  Schools  were  first  won  to  his  education: 
ideals  by  the  force  of  his  wonderful  personality,  the  greatness  of  li 
vision  and  the  compelling  contagion  of  his  consecration  to  the  purpo; 
of  helping  needy  boys  and  girls  to  get  an  education. 

"Of  his  wonderful  reliance  upon  God,  his  unflinching  loyalty  : 
God’s  claims  upon  him,  his  conviction  that  if  these  claims  were  mt 
results  beyond  human  thought  or  power  would  surely  follow,  all  tl 
world  has  heard.  I  would  add  my  testimony  of  gratitude  for  the  ptiv, 
lege  of  living  for  twenty-five  years  so  close  to  his  work  as  to  see  dailj 
and  hourly  the  proof  of  his  wisdom  in  all  secular  matters  and  the  fni 
of  his  faith  wrought  out  both  in  structures  of  wood  and  stone  and  i( 
the  far  more  precious  building  of  character  in  the  lives  of  thousant 
of  young  people  to  whom  his  schools  have  offered  their  one  door ' 
opportunity.” 
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HIS  APPRECIATION  OF  EDUCATION 
Principal  H.  F.  Cutler  of  Mount  Hermon  School 


"Mr.  Moody  was  not  popularly  known  during  his  lifetime  as  an  edu- 
®  cator  nor  as  an  educated  man.  He  really  was  both.  The  great  schools 
which  he  founded  entitled  him  to  a  place  among  educators,  and  his  skill 
^  in  the  selection  of  courses  and  of  teachers  proved  his  right  there. 

®  "Soon  after  his  conversion  he  came  more  and  more  into  the  com- 
wpanionship  of  educated  men,  and  this  seemed  always  to  spur  him  on 
to  get  information  for  himself.  .  .  .  His  contact  with  students  and  pro¬ 
'll  fessors  in  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  colleges  of  this 
'  country  made  him  alert  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  learning  and  their 
ciproblems.  His  great  desire  was  to  get  at  facts  in  all  their  simplicity, 
i”  He  insisted  on  fundamentals.  .  .  .  Sham  and  slipshod  work  he  despised 
If  and  could  tolerate  neither  in  himself  nor  in  others.  This  all  worked  to 
^make  of  him  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  the  educated  man  that  he 
was.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  in  the  discussion  of  any  topic,  theological 
or  philosophical,  and  he  was  well  informed  along  scientific  lines.  .  .  . 

"The  foundation  of  all  his  educational  work  was  the  Bible.  His 
prayer  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  one  of  the  buildings  was 
that  God  would  wipe  the  school  from  the  face  of  the  earth  if  anything 
was  taught  here  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  He  had  caught  the 
meaning  of  true  education,  and  he  lived  as  the  exponent  of  the  great 
Teacher  at  whose  feet  he  himself  had  learned.” 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  LIFE 
President  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton  of  Princeton 


"By  the  death  of  Mr.  Moody  the  world  lost  a  man  who,  although  he 
tlhad  no  academic  education,  was  one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  winning 
n  souls  to  Christ  and  uplifting  his  fellow-men.  Talk  of  a  successful  life! 
II  Take  any  rnan  who  has  achieved  honour  on  the  battlefield,  fame  in 
^tesmanship  or  in  whatever  way  he  has  attract^the  world’s  attention^ 
aM  how  doeTlhat  life  compare  with  the  life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody?” 
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WHAT  D.  L.  MOODY  MEANS  TO  ME 


By  Former  Students  of  Northfield  Seminary  and 
Mount  Hermon  School 


Your  letter  at  hand,  inviting  me  to  make  a  statement  as  to  what 
Dwight  L.  Moody  has  meant  to  me,  and  I  don’t  need  to  use  a  hundred 
words.  I  would  say,  "Almost  everything.” 

Henry  R.  Huntting,  ’88. 


My  reply  to  your  request  as  to  what  Mr.  Moody  meant  to  me  is 
prompt  and  whole-hearted.  No  words  at  my  command  are  adequate  to 
express  my  lasting  debt  to  our  beloved  friend  and  benefactor. 

Brought  to  know  the  Lord  as  my  personal  Saviour  through  his  min¬ 
istry,  I  was  taken  by  him  a  year  later  to  share  in  his  great  London  mis¬ 
sion  of  1884  and  afterwards  brought  to  Northfield  as  a  member  of  his 
private  party,  to  be  treated  as  all  but  a  member  of  his  family  in  the 
years  that  followed,  while  I  took  my  course  at  Mount  Hermon.  Then 
on  to  Chicago  for  further  study,  where  ultimately  I  was  honoured  by 
becoming  pastor  of  his  great  church  in  that  city.  What  man  owes  more 
to  him  than  I  do!  I  cannot  imagine. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  my  appeal  to  him  for  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  his  school  at  Mount  Hermon,  which  I  made  during  his  visit  to 
our  city  of  Dublin  in  1883,  was  the  means  of  his  changing  his  plans 
for  the  school.  His  first  reply  to  my  request  was  that  his  school  was 
not  suited  for  young  men  of  my  age  as  the  boys  then  in  attendance  were 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  However,  after  a  brief  conversation  and 
then  a  pause  that  seemed  to  me  ages  long  (though  not  more  than  a 
minute  or  two),  he  said  in  his  own  earnest  way,  "Do  you  really  want 
to  come?”  to  which  I  answered  with  an  eager,  "I  do.  Sir.”  He  said, 
"Very  well,  then,  I  will  take  you.”  I  learned  afterwards  that  during 
that  brief  pause  he  recast  the  whole  plan  he  first  adopted  for  Mount 
Hermon.  Instead  of  boys  of  twelve  and  under  being  enrolled,  no  boys 
under  sixteen  and  none  without  a  purpose  in  life  would  be  accepted,  and 
to  meet  the  new  situation  he  provided  a  reorganized  faculty,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  the  present  day. 

T.  B.  Hyde,  ’87. 
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Any  tribute  which  one  may  pay  to  Dwight  L.  Moody  will  fall  sho 
of  the  amazing  stature  of  the  man.  A  quotation  from  "The  Deserts  g 
Village”  is  applicable:  t 

"As  some  tall  cliff  which  lifts  its  awful  form,  j. 

Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, —  ^ 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.” 

Through  the  good  will  of  certain  friends  of  Mr.  Moody  in  the  ci 
of  Manchester,  England,  I  was  one  of  twelve  boys  selected  to  be  seit 
to  America  in  order  to  attend  Mount  Hermon  School.  This  was  1 
June,  1883.  The  school  consisted  of  two  farm  houses,  five  uncomplet(^ 
cottages  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  schoolhouse,  a  typical  "little  kI 
school  house.”  From  those  unpretentious  beginnings  the  school  h] 
grown  to  the  proportions  of  "a  city  set  on  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid 
This  implies  the  masterful  Christian  faith  which  moved  the  founde 
He  lived  to  see  this  school  capture  the  imagination  of  men  and  womt 
of  vision  who  generously  responded  to  Mr.  Moody’s  faith.  < 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  an  increasing  debt  to  Mr.  Moody  on  ly 
count  of  this  unique  school,  of  which  I  am  a  graduate,  class  of  ’91,  aiq 
from  which  my  two  boys  graduated,  as  well  as  a  daughter-in-law  fro[( 
the  Northfield  Seminary.  Many  life-long  friends  are  graduates.  ] 
To  me  Mr.  Moody  is  a  life-long  heroic  influence.  His  personality  j 
a  call  from  the  heights  to  "come  up  higher.”  I  received  a  letter  frofi 
him  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  arduous  campaigns,  challenging  me  t 
improve  my  oppormnities.  To  me  he  was  the  embodiment  of  tt 
healthiest  interest  in  all  humans  and  not  the  least  in  youth.  He  w: 
a  partner  in  our  play,  our  work  and  our  future.  His  interest  in  eac 
was  that  one  should  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  Christian.  His  hop 
was  that  each  should  be  a  radiating  influence  for  God  in  Christ,  churc  ■ 
and  country.  His  faith  has  been  proved  in  a  million  ways  and  is  coi' 
summated  in  the  world-wide  activities  of  his  boys.  As  Arnold  is  i] 
Rugby,  so  D.  L.  Moody  is  to  Hermon,  and  more.  Today  he  is  as  ^ 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  H' 
soul  "goes  marching  on.” 

J.  Collin Gs  Caton,  ’9L 
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D.  L.  Moody’s  philosophy  for  his  boys  "to  learn  to  eat  soup  with 
a  one-tined  fork”  has  never  been  out  of  my  mind  these  many  years  and 
has  helped  me  in  many  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  situations. 
The  implication  that  the  effort  and  material  saved  in  this  process  should 
be  put  to  the  service  of  others,  has  also  been  a  guiding  star  in  my  life’s 
ajctivities. 

E.  A.  Yarrow,  ’97. 

At  the  first  opportunity  after  my  arrival  at  Mount  Hermon,  I  in¬ 
troduced  myself  to  Mr.  Moody  and  said,  "I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Moody,  for  the  chance  you  have  given  me.”  Mr.  Moody  said,  "You 
want  to  thank  me,  young  man.?”  "Yes,  sir,”  I  replied.  "Prove  it,”  said 
Mr.  Moody,  and  I  have  tried,  not  only  at  Hermon  but  in  my  life  to 
prove  it. 

Richard  L.  Watson,  ’91. 

When  I  entered  Mount  Hermon  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  its  member¬ 
ship  consisted  largely  of  young  boys,  many  of  whom  were  orphans.  It 
was  Mr.  Moody’s  loving  ambition  to  take  the  place  of  parents  to  those 
boys.  This  he  did  with  keen,  unfailing  interest,  which  continued  not 
only  during  the  years  at  the  School,  but  through  college  years  and  into 
later  life.  It  was  my  great  privilege  to  share  in  this  loving  helpful 
interest  in  many  ways  and  under  widely  varying  circumstances  for  six¬ 
teen  years.  What  it  has  meant  for  me  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Frederick  E.  Newton,  ’88. 

D.  L.  Moody  was  the  friend  of  my  boyhood.  I  met  him  by  accident 
or  Providence,  as  you  please,  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  May  18, 
1881,  on  my  way  to  his  Boys  School  which  had  not  opened.  He  was 
the  one  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I  needed  most.  I  was  an  un¬ 
promising  specimen  but  he  must  have  liked  that  kind  and  the  proof  is, 
he  took  me  into  his  heart,  for  not  only  did  a  single  $50.00  pay  my  tui¬ 
tion  from  1881-1888,  but  after  graduation  from  Hermon  he  sent  me 
$300.00  a  year  to  put  me  through  Amherst.  His  son,  W.  R.  Moody, 
was  equally  my  friend  and  through  him  my  two  sons,  both  Presbyte¬ 
rian  pastors,  and  my  two  daughters  attended  The  Northfield  Schools 
and  my  wife  came  to  love  them.  I  hope  D.  L.  knows  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  his  great  human  Christian  heart  has  blessed. 

Rev.  Thomas  Coyle,  ’88. 
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D.  L.  Moody — down  the  years’  pathway — looms  the  biggest  huir, 
I  ever  knew — my  ideal  of  a  Christian — for  service,  bigheartedne 
broadmindedness  and  an  unquenchable  enthusiasm  for  serving  God  ai 
his  fellow  men. 

Lilian  Hartzler  Wistrand,  ’91, 


To  me  the  most  remarkable  element  in  his  character  was  growi 
Starting  with  most  meager  educational  advantages,  surrounded  by  sch 
arly  preachers  and  dogmatic  teachers,  he  cut  through  the  tangled  undi 
growth  of  little  things  and  won  his  way  to  the  fundamental  ideals.  A 
he  grew  and  continued  to  grow  as  long  as  he  was  with  us.  Who  t 
could  have  said  on  that  day  when  the  shadows  were  falling,  "Do| 
grieve,  this  is  my  coronation  day”  1  | 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  love  and  revere  the  memory  of  D.  L.  Moo 

J.  E.  Morgan,  ’90 

•  .  \ 

He  was  God’s  instrument  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  training 
the  Bible  course  at  Mount  Hermon,  ’86-’ 89.  "Come  on,  the  School « 
founded  for  just  such  men  as  you,”  was  his  reply  to  my  inquiry  wheel 
a  carpenter  could  work  his  way  through  Hermon.  He  was  my  cta 
sellor  when  asked  to  act  as  a  student  pastor  at  Faith  Church,  Sprirl 
field.  His  commendation  led  to  my  being  called  to  the  church  I  hij 
served  as  pastor  since  1891.  In  two  hours  of  great  need,  by  most  libe: 
gifts,  he  proved  our  noble  benefactor.  He  is  still  my  ideal  and  mem 
in  life,  doctrine  and  ministry. 

Joshua  Gravett,  ’89. 


Mr.  Moody  gave  me  my  opportunity.  In  1886  I  entered  Mount  H 
mon  School,  graduating  in  1891.  Mr.  Moody  invited  me  to  enter: 
Bible  Institute  in  Chicago,  paid  my  carfare  and  arranged  for  my  adm 
sion.  Giving  up  my  plan  to  study  law,  I  remained  for  nearly  a  ye 
In  1897  I  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  Moody’s  life  has  gi' 
me  more  inspiration  and  illustrative  material  than  I  have  received  fit 
any  other  source  outside  the  Bible. 

The  Moody  Schools  are  responsible  for  my  fortune  in  matrimony  2 
his  personal  blessing  still  rests  upon  our  union. 

Edward  H.  Newcomb,  ’91 
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We  all  have  a  dual  personality  I  believe — and  the  quiet  influence  of 
those  fine  characters  (D.  L.  Moody,  Miss  Hall,  and  the  Silverthornes 
and  others)  drew  out  the  best  in  us  all. 

Patty  White  Smith,  ’89. 

While  I  was  a  student  D.  L.  Moody  said  in  effea  one  day  in  chapel, 
'We  respea  the  self-made  man  and  rightly,  but  we  must  also  respect 
the  man  who  doesn’t  have  to  make  himself  but  who  is  not  enervated  by 
his  favorable  circumstances.”  That  word  was  spoken  to  me  and  has 
been  a  life  long  stimulus. 

Wm.  Ayer  McKinney,  ’96. 


No  boy  could  accept  the  privileges  of  Mount  Hermon  and  live  under 
the  spell  of  all  that  Northfield  means  without  being  forever  in  debt  to 
Mr.  Moody.  That  debt  can  be  reduced  only  as  we  permit  the  spirit 
that  was  in  him  to  march  as  it  will  through  us. 

Boynton  Merrill,  ’ll. 

Mr.  Moody  I  never  knew.  Many  of  his  associates  and  men  who 
drew  directly  upon  his  inspiration,  I  did.  These  indirect  contacts  with 
him  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  other  intangible  influences  of  my 
life  in  determining  whatever  poor  degree  of  reverence,  decency,  toler¬ 
ance  and  kindliness  I  possess. 

S.  A.  Cosgrove,  ’03. 


Dwight  L.  Moody,  himself,  arranged  for  me  to  enter  Mount  Hermon 
School  long  after  the  enrollment  period  for  the  season  had  closed.  He 
inspired  me  by  personal  contact  for  my  life  work.  He  was  directly 
responsible  for  my  accepting  the  call  to  Kansas  City,  and  his  last  meet¬ 
ings  there  in  November  1899  were  part  of  the  agreement  between  us. 
Some  of  the  last  letters  he  wrote  in  long  hand  were  to  me  regarding  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  campaign.  I  was  with  him  when  he  broke  and  at 
his  request  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  public.  Words  could  not  express 
all  that  this  man  has  meant  to  me. 

C.  S.  Bishop,  ’90. 
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Without  Mr.  Moody  I  fear  that  I  might  have  lost  faith  in  the 
tential  goodness  of  humanity  and  its  redeemability 
Such  faith  possessed  Mr.  Moody.  It  made  him  great, 
tact  with  him,  I  have  a  share  in  that  greatness. 

Stephen  A.  Starko 
's 

It  was  a  thrilling  experience  whenever  Mr.  Moody  came  to  speal^ 
us  boys  at  Hermon  and  my  training  in  his  School  resulted  in  an  abid. 
and  driving  impulse  to  make  something  of  myself.  Teaching  at  H 
mon  and  the  Seminary  has  meant  a  joyful  service  to  the  boys  and  g 
he  had  in  mind  in  founding  these  Schools. 

Frank  L.  Duley,  ’93ij 
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The  vigor,  vitality  and  vision  in  D.  L.  Moody’s  life  and  leaders! 
have  ever  remained  with  me  as  constant  incentives  to  service  in 
personal  and  professional  activities.  My  entire  life  since  I  ente 
Hermon  has  been  influenced  by  his  personality  and  his  message. 

Gaylord  W.  Douglass,  ’9/^ 

P 

h 

D.  L.  Moody  opened  the  door  of  opportunity  to  me.  The  influtP^ 
of  the  life,  the  words  and  works  of  this  strong,  generous,  inspired  n 
on  my  own  life  I  cannot  epitomize.  I  know  it  was  great  and  benefic 
and  grows  with  the  years. 

U.  G.  Church,  ’91 

h 

tl 

Mr.  Moody’s  unique  illustration  of  the  more  abundant  life  as  g  a 
on  the  platform  with  the  pitcher  of  water  poured  into  a  tumbler  a 
clogged  with  chaff  and  dust,  until  the  overflowing  water  cleared  aT 
all  the  impurities  has  had  a  lasting  influence  on  my  daily  living. 

Elmer  W.  Keever,  ’98. 


The  thing  that  impressed  me  in  Mr.  Moody  was  his  genuine  gac 
ness,  a  goodness  that  can  spring  only  from  sound  character.  There  H 
no  pretense  about  it  and  to  that  keen  judge  of  such  things,  the  man  s 
the  street,  it  rang  true. 

George  S.  Hurst,  ’9? 
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I  came  to  Mount  Hermon  as  an  older  boy  while  Mr.  Moody  was  still 
ctive  and  had  the  great  joy  of  hearing  him  speak  on  many  occasions, 
dy  first  impression  led  me  to  feel  that  Mr.  Moody  combined  rare  corn- 
nonsense  with  a  vital  personal  religion.  He  had  small  patience  with 
nconsec^uential  things  and  a  passion  for  what  was  called  in  that  day 
'soul  winning.”  Nothing  gave  him  greater  joy  and  satisfaction  than 
o  see  his  girls  and  boys  make  good  in  whatever  they  undertook.  One 
lay  he  said  to  us,  "Two  things  are  essential  in  order  to  make  your  lives 
ully  count:  one  is  to  know  God ;  and  the  other  is  to  know  men ;  and  one 
s  just  as  important  as  the  other.”  He  also  impressed  me  with  his  slogan 
vhich  was,  "Pray  as  though  everything  depended  upon  God  but  work 
is  though  everything  depended  upon  you.  These  and  other  thoughts 
lave  never  left  me  and  across  the  years  Mr.  Moody’s  wonderful  influ- 
;nce  has  been  and  is  a  dominating  factor  in  my  life. 

Albert  E.  Roberts,  ’98. 


As  a  student  at  Hermon  I  felt  grateful  to  D.  L.  Moody,  admired  and 
oved  him  but  I  had  never  seen  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  his  greatness.  Time  brings  a  better  perspective.  Today  I  know 
lis  influence  on  my  life  and  countless  other  lives  cannot  be  overesti- 
uated. 

Irving  Guerin,  ’14. 


I  never  saw  D.  L.  Moody.  I  never  heard  him  speak.  Nevertheless 
bis  message  came  to  me  through  principal,  teachers  and  alumni ;  through 
:he  school  atmosphere ;  through  the  opportunities  which  were  offered  to 
a  boy  with  meager  funds.  D.  L.  Moody  gave  me  a  Christian  education 
and  the  desire  to  promote  in  my  own  work  the  ideals  which  animated 
him. 

Jerome  Burtt,  ’ll. 


Ask  any  Hermon  man  of  my  day  whether  he  got  more  personally 
out  of  college  or  Mount  Hermon  and  the  answer  is  invariably,  "Mount 
Hermon.”  There  just  isn’t  any  explantion  of  this  difference  except  to 
say  the  D.  L.  Moody  spirit  did  something  to  our  hearts  as  well  as  our 
minds. 

George  J.  Heidt,  ’14. 
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At  Hermon  I  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Cutler  and  ti 
strong  teachers  whose  lives  were  vital  with  the  spirit  of  the  g  ^ 
founder.  No  student  at  Hermon  in  those  days  could  be  indifferent' 
the  challenge  of  the  life  Mr.  Moody  preached  and  lived.  is 

W.  Y.  Duncan,  ’0(** 

Mr.  Moody  was  alive  in  my  first  year  at  Mount  Hermon  and  of 
came  over  from  Northfield  to  lead  the  chapel.  I  loved  to  hear :  ' 
talk.  I  liked  his  force,  his  humor  and  his  personality.  He  never  sp^ 
to  me  and  I  never  spoke  to  him.  However,  I  was  impressed  with^® 
easy  mixing  with  the  boys  and  teachers,  his  lack  of  front,  and  his  sp  ^ 
taneity,  and  while  personally  he  never  made  a  dent  on  my  charac 
I  have  been  eternally  grateful  to  him  for  founding  Mount  Hert 
School  which  has  had  a  lasting  and  wonderful  influence  on  my  | 

S.  Douglas  Malcolm,  ’o;^* 

.f 

How  very  greatly  indebted  I  am  to  D.  L.  Moody  for  the  inspirat 
he  has  given  to  me  and  hundreds  of  other  boys  and  girls. 

Beatrice  Reed,  ’3)f 
la 

Thousands  like  myself  who  have  passed  through  the  Schools 
been  enabled  to  do  a  greater  share  of  the  world’s  work  through  ht 
privileged  to  grasp  something  of  D.  L.  Moody’s  own  inspiration. 

Nathan  D.  Canterbury,  ’15 

li; 

More  than  anything  D.  L.  Moody  ever  said  or  preached,  the  exartj^ 
of  his  own  career  was  the  greatest  inspiration  to  me.  He  knew  wl; 
he  was  going  and  in  spite  of  handicaps  his  determination  carried 

through.  Ernest  S.  Kavanagh,  ’O'i 

d 

Through  the  years  Mr.  Moody’s  influence — the  vital,  joyful,  ^f 
everlasting  reality  of  the  Christian  way  of  life  has  been  with  me . 

I  have  welcomed  the  responsibility  that  "his  girls  must  carry  on.’’ 

Kathryn  Belden  Swift,  ’01 

ii 

I  can  still  see  Mr.  Moody  with  his  pitcher  of  water  on  the  platfiij 

of  Stone  Hall,  pouring  a  glass  so  full  that  it  spilled  over  the  platfijj 

and  telling  us  not  to  bother  about  the  devil,  but  to  fill  our  livefn 

overflowing  with  the  love  of  God.  n,  „  r  >0,1 

°  Mrs.  Robert  Sheffield,  O’ 
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D.  L.  Moody  means  the  opportunity  for  additional  years  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  would  not  have  been  mine  had  he  not  had  the  wonderful 
vision  of  placing  it  within  my  reach.  A  typical  case:  my  need  was  real, 
his  help  was  real. 

Gordon  K.  Creighton,  ’06. 

D.  L.  Moody  provided  for  me  the  opportunity,  after  six  years  spent 
in  the  hardware  business,  to  prepare  for  college  and  medical  school. 
Because  Mount  Hermon  offered  the  only  possibility  for  such  a  change, 
I  shall  always  be  a  grateful  debtor. 

Dr.  Franklin  P.  Lowry,  ’09. 

Mr.  Moody’s  altruistic  life  has  given  me  a  love  of  beauty  in  nature, 
art  and  humanity,  a  sense  of  tolerance  and  a  belief  in  the  infinite  good 
of  God. 

Virginia  L.  Ferguson,  ’30. 

The  inspiration  which  moved  D.  L.  Moody  to  found  these  Schools 
has  been  my  heritage.  D.  L.  Moody  has  opened  avenues  leading  to 
greater  and  fuller  life  which  else  had  been  closed  forever  to  hundreds 
like  myself. 

Tom  Kay,  ’32. 

While  D.  L.  Moody  passed  on  before  I  attended  Mount  Hermon, 
his  work  appealed  to  me  as  that  of  a  man  with  a  great  vision  and  pas¬ 
sion  to  help  mankind. 

John  C.  Orcutt,  ’07. 

Three  wonderful  years  of  school — friends,  work,  fun,  inspiration, 
ideals — things  I’ll  never  forget.  All  this  came  through  a  man  many 
of  us  never  saw,  but  whose  influence  will  live  forever  in  our  lives. 

Clara  L.  Roeser,  ’28. 

As  a  granddaughter  of  Northfield,  the  influence  of  D.  L.  Moody’s 
life  was  my  inheritance,  for  it  has  lived  in  my  parents.  My  own  Semi¬ 
nary  days  were  more  fully  enriched  by  that  already  familiar  living  force 
by  which  I  now  live  for  my  child.  Truly  D.  L.  Moody  lives  forever 
in  us. 

Gertrude  Metcalf  Stillinger,  ’20. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  FIRST 
NORTHFIELD  CONVOCATION 


By  Bishop  H.  B.  Hartzler 
{Written  in  189^) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  modern  times  no  such  gathering  as  the 
Northfield  Conference  has  been  witnessed.  It  has  never  been  repe; 
nor  can  it  be.  Like  the  Jerusalem  Pentecost  there  were  present  "de 
men  of  every  nation  under  heaven.”  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ai 
each  had  representatives  there.  It  was  amazing  to  find  brethren  f 
almost  every  state  of  our  Union,  from  Mexico,  Canada,  England, ! 
land,  Wales,  Southern  Africa,  Athens,  Smyrna,  Cappadocia,  and  r 
other  lands  and  cities,  "pastors  and  evangelists,  professors  and  edi 
elders  and  deacons,  devout  women  and  earnest  youth,”  and  all 
one  accord,  in  one  place.” 

Another  remarkable  feamre  of  the  occasion  was  the  widespread 
terest  and  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  convocation,  which  was  m 
fested  in  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  that  came  pouring  in  fi 
all  parts  of  this  and  other  lands.  These  communications  began  to  c: 
to  Mr.  Moody  weeks  before  the  meetings  opened  and  at  the  close  of 
Conference  over  three  thousand  requests  for  prayer  were  piled  uf 
Mr.  Moody’s  desk! 

At  first  Mr.  Moody  took  no  leading  part  in  speaking  but  called  oc. 
to  the  front  until  he  was  urged  by  a  strong,  general  desire  to  preach 
or  three  sermons  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  did.  The  blessed  S: 
honored  the  faithful  testimony  with  marvelous  power. 

I  look  again  over  the  list  of  names  as  I  write  and  see  that  while 
greater  part  of  the  "covenanters”  remain,  "some  are  fallen  asleep, 
whom  are  two  of  the  noblest  benefactors  of  Mr.  Moody’s  schools 
M.  Weston  of  Boston,  and  Hiram  Camp  of  New  Haven,  Conn, 
one  may  tell  how  much  of  the  best  impulse  in  the  lives  of  these  salt 
men  came  from  the  first  Northfield  Convocation,  for  all  of  which 
Lord  be  praised! 
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D.  L.  Moody  Monument — 
Northfield  Summer  Conferences 


“  HUMAN  DOCUMENTS.” 


IJIOClRArHlCAL  NOTES. 


The  Venerable  Frederic  William  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  combines  in 
himself  several  kinds  of  eminence  any  one  of  which 
would  be  a  just  source  of  pride  to  an  ordinary  man. 
Besides  being  a  high  dignitary  in  a  great  Church  Es¬ 
tablishment,  he  is  an  eminent  pulpit  orator,  an  emi¬ 
nent  scholar,  and  an  eminent  man  of  letters.  He 
was  born  in  Bombay,  August  7,  1S31,  and  is  the  son 
of  a  clergyman.  For  many  years  he  was  an  assistant 
master  in  the  noted  school  at  Harrow,  and  then  head 
master  of  Marlborough  College.  Having  served  for 
a  time  as  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  he  be¬ 
came,  in  1873,  one  of  her  Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret’s,  London. 
In  18S3  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  and 
in  1890  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
has  published  stories,  books  of  sermons,  books  of 
lectures,  theological  treatises,  and  philological  trea¬ 
tises  ;  and  many  of  his  works  have  been  immensely 
popular.  In  1S85  he  paid  a  visit  to  America,  for 
which  he  has  great  friendliness,  and  received  a  very 
warm  welcome.  An  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Farrar, 
entitled  “  The  Christ  Child  in  Art,”  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  number  of  the  magazine. 


Dwight  Lyman  Moody  was  born  at  Northfield, 
Massachusetts,  February  5,  1837,  and  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  lived  on  a  farm.  He  discovered 
remarkable  ability  as  a  missionary  on  removing  to 
Chicago  in  1856.  A  complete  study  of  his  career, 
by  Professor  Drummond,  appears  in  another  part  of 
this  number  of  the  Magazine. 

Ira  David  Sankey,  the  evangelist,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania,  August 
28,  1840.  His  father,  a  banker  and  an  editor,  and 
for  some  years  a  State  senator,  was  a  zealous  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  son  united  with 
the  same  church  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  became 
leader  of  the  choir,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  president  of  the  local  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  He  was  at  Indianapolis  in 
1870  as  a  delegate  to  an  international  convention  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  they 
began  that  association  which  has  since  made  them 
known  to  all  the  world.  Many  of  the  melodies  which 
Mr.  Sankey  sings  are  of  his  own  composition,  and 
he  has  compiled  a  very  popular  book  of  “Sacred 
Songs  and  Solos.” 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 


1834.  AGE  3, 


1849.  ACE  l8. 
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ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 


1874.  AGE  43.  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BV  SAMl’EL  A.  WALKER,  LONDON. 


1892.  AGE  61.  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  BARRAUD,  LONDON. 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


DWIGHT  LYMAN  MOODY. 
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1854.  AGE  17.  MR.  MOODY  AS  HE  Al'PEAKED  1^63.  AGE  26. 

AT  THE  TIME  HE  REMOVED  FROM  THE 
FAMILY  FARM  TO  BOSTON. 


MR.  MOODY  IN  1882,  AGE  45.  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  PIERRE  LETIT,  PARIS, 
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D.  SANKEY. 


IRA  D.  SANKEV  IN  1856.  AGE  l6. 


1875.  AGE  35,  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  W.  &  D.  DOWNEY,  LONDON,  THE  LATEST  TAKEN  OF 

MR.  SANKEY. 


MR.  MOODY:  SOME  IMPRESSIONS  AND  FACTS. 


By  Henry  Drummond,  LL. D.,  F.R.S.E  ,  F.G.S. 

Author  of  “  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,”  “  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,”  “  The  New  Evolution,”  etc. 


gain  just  the  right  impression  of  Mr. 
Moody  you  must  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Northfield.  Take  the  train  to  the  way- 
side  depot  in  Massachusetts  which  beais 
that  name,  or,  better  still,  to  South  Veinon, 
where  the  fast  trains  stop.  Northfield,  his 
birthplace  and  his  present  home,  is  distant 
about  a  couple  of  miles,  but  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  you  will  find  awaiting 
trains  a  two-horse  buggy,  not  conspicuous 
for  varnish,  but  famous  for  pace,  driven  by 
a  stout  farmer-like  person  in  a  slouch  hat. 
As  he  drives  you  to  the  spacious  hotel — a 
creation  of  Mr.  Moody  s — he  will  answer 
your  questions  about  the  place  in  a  brusque, 
business-like  way  ;  indulge,  probably,  in  a 
few  laconic  witticisms,  or  discuss  the  polit¬ 
ical  situation  or  the  last  strike  with  a 
shrewdness  which  convinces  you  that,  if  the 
Northfield  people  are  of  this  level-headed 
type,  they  are  at  least  a  worthy  field  for 
the  great  preacher’s  energies.  Presently, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  one  of 
those  luscious,  grassy  slopes,  framed  in 
with  forest  and  bounded  with  the  blue  re¬ 
ceding  hills,  which  give  the  Connecticut 
Valley  its  dream-like  beauty,  the  great 
halls  and  colleges  of  the  new  Northfield 
which  Mr.  Moody  has  built,  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Your  astonishment  is  great,  not  so 
much  to  find  a  New  England  hamlet  pos¬ 
sessing  a  dozen  of  the  finest  educational 
buildings  in  America — for  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  townships  of  Amherst  and  Northamp¬ 
ton  are  already  famous  for  their  collegiate 
institutions — but  to  discover  that  these 
owe  their  existence  to  a  man  whose  name 
is,  perhaps,  associated  in  the  minds  of 
three-fourths  of  his  countrymen,  not  with 
education,  but  with  the  want  of  it.  But 
presently,  when  you  are  deposited  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  a  more  astounding  dis¬ 
covery  greets  you.  For  when  you  ask  the 
clerk  whether  the  great  man  himself  is  at 
home,  and  where  you  can  see  him,  he  will 
point  to  your  coachman,  now  disappearing 
like  lightning  down  the  drive,  and — too 
much  accustomed  to  Mr.  Moody’s  humor 
to  smile  at  his  latest  jest — whisper,  “  That’s 
him.  ” 

If  this  does  not  actually  happen  in  your 
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case,  it  is  certain  it  has  happened;*  and 
nothing  could  more  fittingly  introduce  you 
to  the  man,  or  make  you  realize  the  natu¬ 
ralness,  the  simplicity,  the  genuine  and 
unaffected  humanity  of  this  great  unspoilt 
and  unspoilable  personality. 

MR.  MOODY  MUCH  MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Simple  as  this  man  is,  and  homely  as 
are  his  surroundings,  probably  America 
possesses  at  this  moment  no  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  personage  ;  nor  even  amongst 
the  most  brilliant  of  her  sons  has  any 

*  At  the  befrinning  of  each  of  the  terms,  hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents,  many  of  them  strangers,  arrive  to  attend  those  semi¬ 
naries.  At  such  times  Mr.  Moody  literally  haunts  the 
depots,  to  meet  them  the  moment  they  most  need  a  friend, 
and  give  them  that  personal  welcome  which  is  more  to  many 
of  them  than  half  their  education.  When  casual  visitors, 
mistaking  perhaps  the  only  vehicle  in  waiting  for  a  public 
conveyance,  have  taken  possession  for  themselves  and  their 
luggage,  the  driver,  circumstances  permitting,  has  duly 
risen  to  the  occasion.  The  fact,  by  the  way,  that  he  so  es¬ 
capes  recognition,  illustrates  a  peculiarity.  Mr.  Moody, 
owing  to  a  life-long  resistance  to  the  self-advertisement  of 
the  camera,  is  probably  less  known  by  photographs  than  any 
public  man. 
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rendered  more  stupendous  or  more  endur- 
ini^  service  to  his  country  or  his  time.  No 
public  man  is  less  understood,  espegially 
by  the  thinking  world,  than  I).  L.  Moody. 
It  is  not  that  it  is  unaware  of  his  existence, 
or  even  that  it  does  not  respect  him.  But 
his  line  is  so  special,  his  work  has  lain  so 
apart  from  what  it  conceives  to  be  the 
rational  channels  of  progress,  that  it  has 
never  felt  called  upon  to  take  him  seri¬ 
ously.  So  little,  indeed,  is  the  true  stature 
of  this  man  known  to  the  mass  of  his 
generation,  that  the  preliminary  estimate 
recorded  here  must  seem  both  extravagant 
and  ill-considered.  To  whole  sections  of 
the  community  the  mere  word  evangelical 
is  a  synonym  for  whatever  is  narrow, 
strained,  superficial,  and  unreal.  Assumed 
to  be  heir  to  all  that  is  hectic  in  religion, 
and  sensational  in  the  methods  of  propa¬ 
gating  it,  men  who,  like  Mr.  Moody,  earn 
this  name  are  unconsciously  credited  with 
the  worst  traditions  of  their  class.  It  will 
surprise  many  to  know  that  Mr.  Moody  is 
as  different  from  the  supposed  type  of  his 
class  as  light  is  from  dark  ;  that  while  he 
would  be  the  last  to  repudiate  the  name, 
indeed,  while  glorying  more  and  more  each 
day  he  lives  in  the  work  of  the  evangelist,  he 
sees  the  weaknesses,  the  narrownesses,  and 
the  limitations  of  that  order  with  as  clear 
an  eye  as  the  most  unsparing  of  its  critics. 
But  especially  will  it  surprise  many  to 
know  that  while  preaching  to  the  masses 
has  been  the  main  outward  work  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  life,  he  has,  perhaps,  more,  and 
more  varied,  irons  in  the  fire — educational, 


philanthropic,  religious — than  almost 
living  man  ;  and  that  vast  as  has  been 
public  service  as  a  preacher  to  the  map 
it  is  probably  true  that  his  persona] 
fluence  and  private  character  have  domj 
much  as  his  preaching  to  affect  his’ 
and  generation. 

Discussion  has  abounded  lately  as  to- 
standards  by  which  a  country  shall  ju^ 
its  great  men.  And  the  verdict  has 
given  unanimously  on  behalf  of  moral, 
fluence.  Whether  estimated  by  the  la 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  up  o[ 
personal  character,  or  the  extent  to  wlij 
he  has  impressed  these  upon  whole  o 
munities  of  men  on  both  sides  of 
Atlantic,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  ti| 
great  man  living  than  D.  L.  Moody, 
moral  inlluences  in  this  connection  I  doi 
mean  in  any  restricted  sense  religious| 
fluence.  I  mean  the  influence  which, 
whatever  doctrinal  accompaniments, | 
under  whatever  ecclesiastical  flag,  le| 
men  to  better  lives  and  higher  ideals: 
influence  which  makes  for  noble  chaiacj 
personal  enthusiasm,  social  well-beir.g: 
national  righteousness.  I  have  never  he^ 
Mr.  Moody  defend  any  particular  chur- 
I  have  never  heard  him  quoted  as  a  tlij 
logian.  But  I  have  met  multitudes, : 
personally  know,  in  large  numbers,  14 
and  women  of  all  churches  and  cretj 
of  many  countries  and  ranks,  from 
poorest  to  the  richest,  and  from  the  nr 
ignorant  to  the  most  wise,  upon  wlKmi, 
has  placed  an  ineffaceable  moral  nia| 
There  is  no  large  town  in  CIreat  llritalDl 
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THE  MOOUY  HOMESTEAD  AT  NORTHFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS,  WHERE  U.  L.  MOODY  WAS  BORN. 
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Ireland,  and  I  perceive  there  are  few  in 
America,  where  this  man  has  not  gone, 
where  he  has  not  lived  for  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  and  where  he  has  not  left  behind 
him  personal  inspirations  which  live  to  this 
day  ;  inspirations  which,  from  the  moment 
of  their  birth,  have  not  ceased  to  evidence 
themselves  in  practical  ways — in  further¬ 
ing  domestic  happiness  and  peace ;  in 
charities  and  philanthropies  ;  in  social,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  even  municipal  and  national 
service. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  object  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
career,  still  less  of  his  private  life.  The 
sacred  character  of  much  of  his  work  also 
forbids  allusion  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
much  that  those  more  deeply  interested 
in  him,  and  in  the  message  which  he  pro¬ 
claims,  would  like  to  have  expressed  or 
analyzed.  All  that  is  designed  is  to  give 
the  outside  reader  some  few  particulars  to 
introduce  him  to,  and  interest  him  in,  the 
man. 


BOYHOOD  ON  A  NEW  ENGLAND  FARM. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago  (February  5,  1837) 
Dwight  Lyman  Moody  was  born  in  the 
same  New  England  valley  where,  as  al¬ 
ready  said,  he  lives  to-day.  ]H)ur  years 
later  his  father  died,  leaving  a  widow,  nine 
children — the  eldest  but  thirteen  years  of 
age — a  little  home  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  an  acre  or  two  of  mortgaged  land. 
How  this  widow  shouldered  her  burden  of 
poverty,  debt,  and  care;  how  she  brought 
up  her  helpless  flock,  keeping  all  togeUier 
in  the  old  home,  educating  them,  and 
sending  them  out  into  life  stamped  with 
her  own  indomitable  courage  and  lofty 
principle,  is  one  of  those  unrecorded  his"- 
tories  whose  page,  when  time  unfolds  it, 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  secret  of 
nearly  all  that  is  greatest  in  the  world’s 
past.  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  this 
mother  has  survived  to  see  her  labors 
crowned,  and  still  lives,  a  venerable  and 
beautiful  figure,  near  the  scene  of  her  early 
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battles.  There,  in  a  sunny  room  of  the 
little  farm,  she  sits  with  faculties  unim¬ 
paired,  cherished  by  an  entire  community, 
and  surrounded  with  all  the  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  which  her  children  and  her  children’s 
children  can  heap  upon  her.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  strong,  wise  face,  or  listen 
to  the  firm  yet  gentle  tones,  to  behold  the 
source  of  those  qualities  of  sagacity,  en¬ 
ergy,  self-unconsciousness,  and  faith  which 
have  made  the  greatest  of  her  sons  what 
he  is. 

Until  his  seventeenth  year  Mr.  Moody’s 
boyhood  was  spent  at  home.  What  a 
merry,  adventurous,  rough  -  and  -  tumble 
boyhood  it  must  have  been,  how  much 
fuller  of  escapade  than  of  education,  those 
who  know  Mr.  Moody’s  irrepressible  tem¬ 
perament  and  buoyant  humor  will  not 
require  the  traditions  of  his  Northfield 
schoolmates  to  recall.  The  village  school 
was  the  only  seminary  he  ever  attended, 
and  his  course  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  duties  of  the  home  and  of  the  farm. 
He  learned  little  about  books,  but  much 
about  horses,  crops,  and  men  ;  his  mind 
ran  wild,  and  his  memory  stored  up  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  alphabet  of  knowledge.  But 
in  these  early  country  days  his  bodily  form 
strengthened  to  iron,  and  he  built  up  that 
constitution  which  in  after  life  enabled 
him  not  only  to  do  the  work  of  ten,  but 
to  sustain  without  a  break  through  four 
decades  as  arduous  and  exhausting  work 
as  was  ever  given  to  man  to  do.  Innocent 
at  this  stage  of  “religion,”  he  was  known 
in  the  neighborhood  simply  as  a  raw  lad, 
high-spirited,  generous,  daring,  with  a  will 
of  his  own,  and  a  certain  audacious  orig¬ 
inality  which,  added  to  the  fiery  energy  of 


his  disposition,  foreboded  a  probable  fu| 
either  in  the  ranks  of  the  incorrigij 
or,  if  fate  were  kind,  perchance  of  tliej 
mortals. 

Somewhere  about  his  eighteenth 
the  turning  point  came.  A^ast  as  were) 
issues,  the  circumstances  were  in  no 
eventful.  Leaving  school,  the  boy  ha^ 
out  for  Boston,  where  he  had  an  unci| 
push  his  fortune.  His  uncle,  with  si 
trepidation,  offered  him  a  place  in 
store  ;  but,  seeing  the  kind  of  natiiri 
had  to  deal  with,  laid  down  certain  c) 
tions  which  the  astute  man  thought  m 
at  least  minimize  explosions.  On 
these  conditions  was,  that  the  lad  sli 
attend  church  and  Sunday  scliool.  I 
influences — and  it  is  interesting  to 
that  they  are  simply  the  normal  intlu{| 
of  a  Christian  society — did  their  iij 
On  the  surface  what  appears  is  tin*;: 
he  attended  church — to  order,  and  listj 
with  more  or  less  attention  ;  that  he' 
to  Sunday  school,  and,  when  he  recm 
his  breath,  asked  awkward  questions  o 
teacher  ;  that,  Iry  and  by,  when  he  ap 
for  membership  in  the  congregatioi 
was  summarily  rejected,  and  told  to 
six  montlis  until  he  learned  a  littlei 
about  it  ;  and,  lastly,  that  said  periol 
probation  having  expired,  he  was  (iuj 
ceived  into  communion.  'I'he  decisi'l 
strument  during  this  period  seems  to 
been  his  Sunday-school  teacher,  Ah' 
ward  Kimball,  whose  influence  upoij 
charge  was  not  merely  professional 
personal  and  direct.  In  private  frieni* 
he  urged  young  Moody  to  the  snf 
decision,  and  Mr.  Moody  never  ceas 
express  his  gratitude  to  the  layniafll 
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met  him  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  led 
his  thoughts  and  energies  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  have  done  such  service  to 
the  world. 

REMOVAL  TO  CHICAGO — RARE  GIFT  FOR 
BUSINESS. 

The  immediate  fruit  of  this  change  was 
not  specially  apparent.  The  ambitions  of 
the  lad  chiefly  lay  in  the  line  of  mercantile 
success  ;  and  his  next  move  was  to  find  a 
larger  and  freer  field  for  the  abilities  for 
business  which  he  began  to  discover  in  him¬ 
self.  This  he  found  in  the  then  new  world 
of  Chicago.  Arriving  there,  with  due 
introductions,  he  was  soon  engaged  as 
salesman  in  a  large  and  busy  store,  with 
possibilities  of  work  and  promotion  which 
suited  his  taste.  That  he  distinguished 
himself  almost  at  once,  goes  without  saying. 
In  a  year  or  two  he  was  earning  a  salary 
considerable  for  one  of  his  years,  and  his 
business  capacity  became  speedily  so 
proved  that  his  future  prosperity  was  as¬ 
sured.  “  He  would  never  sit  down  in  the 
store,”  writes  one  of  his  fellows,  “  to  chat 
or  read  the  paper,  as  the  other  clerks  did 


when  there  were  no  customers  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  served  one  buyer,  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  another.  If  none  apjieared,  he 
would  start  off  to  the  hotels  or  depots,  or 
walk  the  streets  in  search  of  one.  He 
would  sometimes  stand  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  his  place  of  business,  looking  ea¬ 
gerly  up  and  down  for  a  man  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  merchant  from  the  country, 
and  some  of  his  fellow-clerks  were  accus¬ 
tomed  laughingly  to  say  :  ‘  'I’here  is  the 
spider  again,  watching  for  a  fly.’” 

The  taunt  is  sometimes  levelled  at  relig¬ 
ion,  that  mainly  those  become  religious 
teachers  who  are  not  fit  for  anything  else. 
I  he  charge  is  not  worth  answering  ;  but  it 
is  worth  recording  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Moody  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  If 
Mr.  Moody  had  remained  in  business,  there 
is  almost  no  question  that  he  would  have 
been  to-day  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  United  States.  His  enterprise,  his  or¬ 
ganizing  power,  his  knowledge  and  man¬ 
agement  of  men  are  admittkl  by  friend 
and  foe  to  be  of  the  highest  order  ;  while 
such  is  his  generalship — as  proved,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  great  religious  campaign  in 
Great  Britain  in  1873-75— that,  l^ad  he 
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MR.  moody’s  house  at  NOKTHFIELD  IN  WINTER,  LOOKING  EAST. 


chosen  a  military  career,  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  first  rank  among  leaders.  One 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  Britain,  the 
well-known  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
steamship  companies  in  the  world,  assured 
the  writer  lately  that  in  the  course  of  a 
life-long  commercial  experience  he  had 
never  met  a  man  vv'ith  more  business  capa¬ 
city  and  sheer  executive  ability  than  I).  L. 
Moody.  Let  any  one  visit  Northfield,  with 
its  noble  piles  of  institutions,  or  study  the 
history  of  the  work  conceived,  directed, 
financed,  and  carried  out  on  such  a  colossal 
scale  by  Mr.  Moody  during  the  time  of  the 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  he  will  dis¬ 
cover  for  himself  the  size,  the  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  cjuality,  creative  power,  and  organ¬ 
izing  skill  of  the  brain  behind  them. 

Undivertetl,  however,  from  a  deeper  pur¬ 
pose  even  by  the  glamor  of  a  successful 
business  life,  Mr.  Moody’s  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  instincts  led  him  almost  from  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago  to  devote 
what  spare  time  he  had  to  the  work  of  the 
Church.  He  began  by  hiring  four  pews  in 
the  church  to  which  he  had  attached  him¬ 
self,  and  these  he  attempted  to  fill  every 
Sunday  with  young  men  like  himself.  This 
work  for  a  temperament  like  his  soon 
proved  too  slow,  and  he  sought  fuller  out¬ 
lets  for  his  enthusiasm.  Applying  for  the 
post  of  teacher  in  an  obscure  Sunday 
school,  he  was  told  by  the  superintendent 
that  it  was  scholars  he  wanted,  not  teach¬ 
ers,  but  that  he  would  let  him  try  his  hand 
if  he  could  find  the  scholars.  Next  Sun¬ 


day  the  new  candidate  appeared  v 
procession  of  eighteen  urchins,  ni 
rowdy,  and  barefooted,  on  whor 
straightway  proceeded  to  operate, 
ing  up  children  and  general  recruitii 
mission  halls  remained  favorite  pii 
for  years  to  come,  and  his  success  w. 
nal.  In  all  this  class  of  work  he  ' 
natural  adept,  and  his  early  experieiK 
a  scout  were  full  of  adventure.  'I'hi 
probably  the  most  picturesque  peril 
Mr.  Moody’s  life,  and  not  the  least  u 
Now  we  find  him  tract-distributing  i 
slums;  again, visitingamongthedocks 
finally,  he  started  a  mission  of  his  o« 
one  of  the  lowest  haunts  of  the  city.  1 
he  saw  life  in  all  its  phases  ;  he  le: 
what  practical  religion  was  ;  he  trii 
succession  every  known  method  of  ( 
tian  work  ;  and  when  any  of  the  coi 
tional  methods  failed,  invented  ncu 
Opposition,  discouragement,  failure, h 
at  every  turn  and  in  every  form  ;  bul 
thing  he  never  learned — how  to  gi'^ 
man  or  scheme  he  had  once  set  his 
on.  kor  years  this  guerilla  work,  hai 
hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  went  on.  H> 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  mission 
rience,  tackling  the  most  difficult  di 
and  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
all  the  odd  jobs  and  menial  work  h 
never  attempting  much  in  the  way  of 
speaking,  but  employing  others  win 
thought  more  fit ;  making  friends  esp' 
with  children,  and  through  them  wit 
dissolute  fathers  and  starving  motlit 
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Great  as  was  his  success,  the  main  reward 
achieved  was  to  the  worker  himself.  Here 
he  was  broken  in,  moulded,  toned  down, 
disciplined,  in  a  dozen  needed  directions, 
and  in  this  long  and  severe  apprenticeship 
he  unconsciously  qualified  himself  to  be¬ 
come  the  teacher  of  the  Church  in  all 
methods  of  reaching  the  masses  and  win¬ 
ning  men.  He  found  out  where  his  strength 
‘  lay,  and  where  his  weakness  ;  he  learned 
i  that  saving  men  was  no  child’s  play,  but 
meant  practically  giving  a  life  for  a  life  ; 
that  regeneration  was  no  milk  and  water 
experience  ;  that,  as  Mrs.  Browning  says  : 

5  “It  takes  a  high-sourd  man 

To  move  the  masses — even  to  a  cleaner  sty.” 

But  for  this  personal  discipline  it  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Moody  would  ever  have 
been  heard  of  outside  the  purlieus  of 
Chicago.  The  clergy,  bewildered  by  his 
eccentric  genius,  and  suspicious  of  his  un- 
I  conventional  ways,  looked  askance  at  him; 
"and  it  was  only  as  time  mellowed  his  head¬ 
strong  youth  into  a  soberer,  yet  not  less 
zealous,  manhood  that  the  solitary  worker 
'  found  influential  friends  to  countenance 
^'and  guide  him.  His  activity,  especially 
™cluring  the  years  of  the  war,  when  he  served 
■with  almost  superhuman  devotion  in  the 
'’Christian  Commission,  led  many  of  his 
fellow-laborers  to  know  his  worth  ;  and  the 
^war  over,  he  became  at  last  a  recognized 

"factor  in  the  religious  life  of  Chicago.  The 
icj  * 


mission  which  he  had  slowly  built  up  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  church,  with  Mr. 
Moody,  who  had  long  since  given  up  busi¬ 
ness  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
what  lay  nearer  his  heart,  as  its  pastor. 

MR.  moody’s  slow  DKVELfJPMENT  AS  A 
PUliLIC  SPEAKER. 

As  a  public  speaker  up  to  this  time  Mr. 
Moody  was  the  reverse  of  celebrated.  W’hen 
he  first  attempted  speaking,  in  Boston,  he 
was  promptly  told  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
further  efforts  in  Chicago  were  not  less  dis¬ 
couraging.  “  He  had  never  heard,”  writes 
Mr.  Daniells,  in  his  well-known  biography, 
“  of  Talleyrand’s  famous  doctrine,  that 
speech  is  useful  for  concealing  one’s 
thoughts.  ^  Like  Antony,  he  only  spoke 
‘  right  on.’  There  was  frequently  a  pun¬ 
gency  in  his  exhortation  which  his  brethren 
did  not  altogether  relish.  Sometimes  in 
his  prayers  he  would  express  opinions  to 
the  Lord  concerning  them  which  were  liy 
no  means  flattering  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  received  the  same  fatherly  advice 
which  had  been  given  him  at  Boston — to 
the  effect  that  he  should  kee[r  his  four  pews 
full  of  young  men,  and  leave  the  speaking 
and  praying  to  those  who  could  do  it 
better.  Undaunted  by  such  pleasantries, 
Mr.  Moody  did,  on  occasion,  continue  to 
use  his  tongue — no  doubt  much  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  spoke  not  because  he  thought 
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he  could  speak,  but  because  he  could  not 
be  silent,  d'he  ragged  children  whom  he 
gathered  round  him  in  the  empty  saloon 
near  the  North  Side  Market,  had  to  be 
talked  to  somehow,  and  among  such  audi¬ 
ences,  with  neither  premeditation  nor  prep¬ 
aration,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
amazingly  direct  anecdotal  style  and  ex¬ 
plosive  delivery  which  became  such  a 
sirlendid  instrument  of  his  future  service. 
Training  for  the  public  platform,  this  man, 
who  has  done  more  platform  work  than  any 
man  of  his  generation,  had  none.  He  knew 
only  two  books,  the  Bible  and  Human  Nat¬ 
ure.  Out  of  these  he  s|)oke ;  and  because 
both  are  books  of  life,  his  words  were  afire 
with  life  ;  and  the  peoi)le  to  whom  he  spoke, 
being  real  ])eople,  listened  and  understood. 

hen  Mr.  Moody  first  began  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand  on  public  platforms,  it  was  not 
because  he  could  speak.  It  was  his  experi¬ 
ence  that  was  wanted,  not  his  eloquence. 
As  a  practical  man  in  work  among  the 
masses,  his  advice  and  enthusiasm  were 
called  for  at  Sunday  school  and  other  con¬ 
ventions,  and  he  soon  became  known  in  this 
connection  throughout  the  surrounding 
States.  It  was  at  one  of  these  conventions 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr. 
Ira  I).  Sankey,  whose  name  must  ever  be 
associated  with  his,  and  who  henceforth 
shared  his  labors  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
contributed,  in  ways  the  value  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  to  the  success 
of  his  after  work. 

what,  on  the  human 


per 


Were  one  asked 
side,  were  the  effect¬ 
ive  ingredients  in 
Mr.  Moody’s  ser¬ 
mons,  one  would 
find  the  answer  dif¬ 
ficult.  Probably  the 
foremost  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  conviction 
with  which  they  are 
uttered.  Next  to 
that  is  their  point 
and  direction.  Every 
blow  is  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  and 
every  stroke  tells. 
AVhatever  canons 
they  violate,  what¬ 
ever  fault  the  critics 
may  find  with  their 
art,  their  rhetoric, 
or  even  with  their 
theology,  as  appeals 
to  the  people  they 
do  their  work,  and 
with  extraordinary 


power.  If  eloquence  is  measured 
effects  upon  an  audience,  and  not  by  i 
anced  sentences  and  cumulative 
then  here  is  eloquence  of  the  highest 
In  sheer  persuasiveness  Mr.  Moody  1^. 
equals,  and  rugged  as  his  preachina 
seem  to  some,  there  is  in  it  a  pathos 
quality  which  few  orators  have  ever  reac 
an  appealing  tenderness  which  not 
wholly  redeems  it,  but  raises  it,  not  unsel 
almost  to  sublimity.  No  report  can  do 
faintest  justice  to  this  or  to  the  otliert 
characteristic  qualities  of  his  public  sp^ 
but  here  is  a  specimen  taken  almost  atj 
dom  ;  “I  can  imagine  when  Christ  saidtrl 
little  band  around  Him,  ‘  Co  ye  intoal 
world  and  preach  the  gospel,’  Peterj 
‘Lord,  do  you  really  mean  that  we 
go  back  to  Jerusalem  and  preach  the 
pel  to  those  men  that  murdered 
‘  Yes,’  said  Christ,  ‘  go,  hunt  up  that 
that  spat  in  my  face,  tell  him  he  nia\ 
a  seat  in  my  kingdom  yet.  Yes,  l'ett| 
find  that  man  that  made  that  cruel  cij 
of  thorns  and  placed  it  on  my  brow,' 
tell  him  I  will  have  a  crown  ready  for| 
when  he  comes  into  my  kingdom,  aiulf 
will  be  no  thorns  in  it.  Hunt  up  that| 
that  took  a  reed  and  brought  it  downj 
the  cruel  thorns,  driving  them  into  iny: 
and  tell  him  I  will  put  a  sceptre  in  his'  , 
and  he  shall  rule  over  the  nations  o:! 
earth,  if  he  will  accept  salvation.  Sfj" 
for  the  man  that  drove  the  spear  inij 
side,  and  tell  him  there  is  a  nearer  wfi 
my  heart  than  that.  Tell  him  1  fc 
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him  freely,  and  that  he  can  l)e  saved  if  he 
will  accept  salvation  as  a  gift.’  ”  'Tell  hi?n 
there  is  a  nearer  way  to  my  heart  than  that 
— prepared  or  impromptu,  what  dramatist 
could  surpass  the  touch  ? 


MR.  moody’s  manner  OF  PREPARING  A 
SERMON. 

His  method  of  sermon-making  is  original. 
In  reality  his  sermons  are  never  made,  they 
are  always  still  in  the  making.  Suppose 
the  subject  is  Paul  :  he  takes  a  monstrous 
envelope  capable  of  holding  some  hundreds 
of  slips  of  paper,  labels  it  “  Paul,”  and  slow¬ 
ly  stocks  it  with  original  notes,  cuttings 
from  papers,  e.xtracts  from  books,  illustra¬ 
tions,  scraps  of  all  kinds,  nearly  or  remote¬ 
ly  referring  to  the  subject.  After  accumu¬ 
lating  these,  it  may  be  for  years,  he  wades 


novelty  both  in  the  subject  matter 
the  arrangement,  for  the  particular 
varies  with  each  time  of  deliver 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  thai 
agine  that  Mr.  Moody  does  not  st 
his  sermons.  On  the  contrary  he  is 
studying.  When  in  the  evangelist 
the  batch  of  envelopes,  bursting  w 
ness,  appears  the  moment  breakfast! 
and  the  stranger  who  enters  at  alnii 
time  of  the  day,  except  at  the  he 
platform  work,  will  find  him  with  h 
of  notes,  either  stuffing  himself  orli 
folios  with  the  new  “  points”  he  has 
up  through  the  day.  His  search  fo 
“  points,”  and  especially  for  liglu 
texts,  Bible  ideas,  or  characters,  is 
less,  and  he  has  an  eye  like  an  eai 
anything  really  good.  Possessing 
siderable  library,  he  browses  o 
when  at  home  ;  but  his  books  are 
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through  the  mass,  selects  a  number  of  the 
most  striking  points,  arranges  them,  and, 
finally,  makes  a  few  jottings  in  a  large 
hand,  and  these  he  carries  with  him  to  the 
platform.  The  process  of  looking  through 
the  whole  envelope  is  repeated  each  time 
the  sermon  is  preached.  Partly  on  this 
account,  and  partly  because  in  delivery  he 
forgets  some  j-ioints,  or  disproportionately 
amplifies  others,  no  two  sermons  are  eveV 
exactly  the  same.  By  this  method  also — a 
matter  of  much  more  importance — the  de¬ 
livery  is  always  fresh  to  himself.  Thus, 
to  make  this  clearer,  suppose  that  after  a 
thorough  sifting,  one  hundred  eligible 
points  remain  in  the  envelojie.  Every  time 
the  sermon  is  preached,  these  hundred  are 
overhauled.  But  no  single  sermon,  by  a 
mere  limitation  of  time,  can  contain,  say, 
more  than  seventy.  Hence,  though  the 
general  scheme  is  the  same,  there  is  always 


men,  and  no  student  ever  read  th(| 
open  page  more  diligently,  more 
gently,  or  to  more  immediate  p'^ 
purpose. 

To  Mr.  Moody  himself,  it  has 
been  a  standing  marvel  that  peoi)le 
come  to  hear  him.  He  honestly 
that  ten  thousand  sermons  are  nia(l(| 
week,  in  obscure  towns,  and  liv  uii) 
men,  vastly  better  than  anything  he(| 
All  he  knows  about  his  own  produd} 
that  somehow  they  achieve  the  re'* 
tended.  No  man  is  more  willing  to 
aside  and  let  others  speak.  His  seal 
men  to  whom  the  people  will  listen, b 
who,  whatever  the  meagreness  of 
message,  can  yet  hold  an  aiuliein 
been  life-long,  and  whenever  aiidi 
ever  he  finds  such  men  he  instantl'l 
to  employ  them.  The  word  jeaM 
has  never  heard.  At  one  of  his 
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ventions  at  Northfield,  he  has  been  known 
to  keep  silent— but  for  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  — during  almost  the 
whole  ten  days’  sederunt,  while  medi¬ 
ocre  men — I  speak  comparatively,  not 
disrespectfully —were  pushed  to  the 
front. 

It  is  at  such  conferences,  by  the  way,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are 
held,  that  one  discovers  Mr.  Moody’s  size. 
He  gathers  round  him  the  best  men  he 
can  find,  and  very  good  men  most  of 
them  are  ;  but  when  one  comes  away  it  is 
always  Mr.  Moody  that  one  remembers. 
It  is  he  who  leaves  the  impress  upon 
us  ;  his  word  and  spirit  live  ;  the  rest  of 
us  are  forgotten  and  forget  one  another. 
It  is  the  same  story  when  on  the  evangelis¬ 
tic  round.  In  every  city  the  prominent 
workers  in  that  field  for  leagues  around 
are  all  in  evidence.  They  crowd  round  the 
central  figure  like  bees  ;  you  can  review 
the  whole  army  at  once.  And  it  is  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  the  others  to  say — what 
each  probably  feels  for  himself— that  so 
high  is  the  stature  and  commanding  per¬ 
sonality  of  Mr.  Moody  that  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  real  man  among  them,  one  char¬ 
acter  untarnished  by  intolerance  or  petti¬ 
ness,  pretentiousness,  or  self-seeking.  '1  he 
man  who  should  judge  Mr.  Moody  by  the 
rest  of  us  who  support  his  cause  would  do 
a  great  injustice.  He  makes  mistakes  like 
other  men  ;  but  in  largeness  of  heart,  in 
breadth  of  view,  in  single-eyedness  and 
humility,  in  teachableness  and  self-obliter¬ 
ation,  in  sheer  goodness  and  love,  none 
can  stand  beside  him. 


MR.  moody’s  I'IRST  VISIT  TO  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

After  the  early  Chicago  days  the  most 
remarkable  episode  in  Mr.  Moody’s  career 
was  his  preaching  tour  in  Creat  Britain. 
The  burning  down  of  his  church  in  Chicago 
severed  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the 
city,  and  though  he  still  retained  a  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  his  ministry  henceforth 
belonged  to  the  world.  Leaving  his 
mark  on  Chicago,  in  many  directions — 
on  missions,  churches,  and,  not  least,  on 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association — 
and  already  famous  in  the  West  for  his 
success  in  evangelical  work,  he  arrived  in 
England,  with  his  colleague  Mr.  Sankey,  in 
June,  1873.  The  opening  of  their  work 
there  was  not  auspicious;  Two  of  the 
friends  who  had  invited  them  had  died,  and 
the  strangers  had  an  uphill  fight.  No  one 
had  heard  of  them;  the  clergy  received  them 
coldly  ;  Mr.  Moody’s  so-called  American¬ 
isms  prejudiced  the  super-refined  against 
him;  the  organ  and  the  solos  of  Mr.  Sankey 
were  an  innovation  sufficient  to  ruin  almost 
any  cause.  For  some  time  the  prospect 
was  bleak  enough.  In  the  town  of  New¬ 
castle  finally  some  faint  show  of  public  in¬ 
terest  was  awakened.  One  or  two  earnest 
ministers  in  Edinburgh  went  to  see  for 
themselves.  On  returning  they  reported 
cautiously,  but  on  the  whole  favorably,  to 
their  brethren.  The  immediate  result  was 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  capital  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  the  final  result  was  the  starting 
of  a  religious  movement,  quiet,  deep,  and 


THE  NORTHFIELD  AUDITORIUM  I  COMPLETED  DURING  THE  PRESENT  YEAR,  AND  THE  NE'WEST 
IN  THE  GROUP  OF  SEMINARY  BUILDINGS,  IT  HAS  A  SEATING  CAPACITY  OF  THREE 
THOUSAND. 
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lasting,  which  moved  the  country  from 
shore  to  shore,  spread  to  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  and  reached  a  climax  two 
years  later  in  London  itself. 

This  is  not  the  place,  as  already  said,  to 
enter  either  into  criticism  or  into  details  of 
such  a  work.  Like  all  popular  movements, 
it  had  its  mistakes,  its  exaggerations,  even 
its  grave  dangers  ;  but  these  were  probably 
never  less  in  any  equally  wide-spread  move¬ 
ment  of  history,  nor  was  the  balance  of  good 
upon  the  whole  ever  greater,  more  solid,  or 
more  enduring.  People  who  understand  by 
a  religious  movement  only  a  promiscuous 
carnival  of  hysterical  natures,  beginning  in 
excitement  and  ending  in  moral  exhaustion 
and  fanaticism,  will  probably  be  assured  in 
vain  that  whatever  were  the  lasting  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  movement,  these  were  not. 
That  such  elements  were  wholly  absent 
may  not  be  asserted ;  human  nature  is 
human  nature ;  but  always  the  first  to 
fight  them,  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  appeared,  was  Mr.  Moody  himself. 
He,  above  all  popular  preachers,  worked 
for  solid  results.  Even  the  mere  harvest¬ 
ing — ^his  own  special  department — was  a 
secondary  thing  to  him  compared  with  the 
garnering  of  the  fruits  by  the  Church  and 
their  subsequent  growth  and  further  fruit¬ 
fulness,  It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  as 
a  humble  camp-follower  to  follow  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  this  campaign  personally  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  city  to  city,  throughout 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  over  a  year.  And 
time  has  only  deepened  the  impression  not 
only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  results  im¬ 
mediately  secured,  but  equally  of  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  after  effects  upon  every 
field  of  social,  philanthropic,  and  religious 
activity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Scotland — one  can  speak  with  less  knowl¬ 
edge  of  England  and  Ireland — would  not 
have  been  the  same  to-day  but  for  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey  ;  and 
that  so  far-reaching  was,  and  is,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  work,  that  any  one  who 
knows  the  inner  religious  history  of  the 
country  must  regard  this  time  as  nothing 
short  of  a  national  epoch.  If  this  is  a 
specimen  of  what  has  been  effected  even 
in  less  degree  elsewhere,  it  represents  a 
fact  of  commanding  importance.  Those 
who  can  speak  with  authority  of  the  long 
series  of  campaigns  which  succeeded  this 
in  America,  testify  in  many  cases  with 
almost  equal  assurance  of  the  results 
achieved  both  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

After  his  return  from  Great  Britain,  in 
1875,  Moody  made  his  home  at  North- 


field,  his  house  in  Chicago  having  been 
swept  away  by  the  fire.  And  from  this 
point  onward  his  activity  assumed  a  new 
and  extraordinary  development.  Continu¬ 
ing  his  evangelistic  work  in  America,  and 
even  on  one  occasion  revisiting  England, 
he  spent  his  intervals  of  repose  in  planning 
and  founding  the  great  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  which  Northfield  is  now  the  centre. 


MR.  moody’s  schools  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  Mr. 
Moody’sbreadthof  mind  than  thatheshould 
have  inaugurated  this  work.  For  an  evan¬ 
gelist  seriously  to  concern  himself  with  such 
matters  is  unusual;  but  that  the  greatest 
evangelist  of  his  day,  not  when  his  powers 
were  failing,  but  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
in  the  zenith  of  his  success,  should  divert 
so  great  a  measure  of  his  strength  into 
educational  channels,  is  a  phenomenal  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  explanation  is  manifold. 
No  man  sees  so  much  slip-shod,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  half-done  work  as  the  evangelist; 
no  man  so  learns  the  worth  of  solidity,  the 
necessity  for  a  firm  basis  for  religion  to 
work  upon,  the  importance  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God  of  men  who  “weigh.”  The  value, 
above  all  things,  of  character,  of  the  sound 
mind  and  disciplined  judgment,  are  borne 
in  upon  him  every  day  he  lives.  Converts 
without  these  are  weak-kneed  and  useless  ; 
Christian  workers  inefficient,  if  not  danger¬ 
ous.  Mr.  Moody  saw  that  the  object  of 
Christianity  was  to  make  good  men  and 
good  women  ;  good  men  and  good  women 
who  would  serve  their  God  and  their 
country  not  only  with  all  their  heart,  but 
with  all  their  mind  and  all  their  strength. 
Hence  he  would  found  institutions  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  such  characters.  His  pupils  should 
be  committed  to  nothing  as  regards  a  future 
profession.  'I'hey  might  become  ministers 
or  missionaries,  evangelists  or  teachers, 
farmers  or  politicians,  business  men  or 
lawyers.  All  that  he  would  secure  would 
be  that  they  should  have  a  chance,  a  chance 
of  becoming  useful,  educated.  God-fearing 
men.  A  favorite  aphorism  with  him  is,  that 
“it  is  better  to  set  ten  men  to  work  than  to 
do  the  work  of  ten  men.”  His  institutions 
were  founded  to  equip  other  men  to  work, 
not  in  the  precise  line,  but  in  the  same 
broad  interest  as  himself.  He  himself  had 
had  the  scantiest  equipment  for  his  life- 
work,  and  he  daily  lamented — though  per¬ 
haps  no  one  else  ever  did — the  deficiency. 
In  his  journeys  he  constantly  met  young 
men  and  young  women  of  earnest  spirit. 
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with  circumstances  against.them,  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  lost  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community.  These  especially  it  was 
his  desire  to  help,  and  afford  a  chance  in 
life.  “The  motive,”  says  the  “Official  Hand¬ 
book,”  “  presented  for  the  pursuit  of  an 
education  is  the  power  it  confers  for  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  usefulness,  not  the  means  it 
affords  to  social  distinction,  or  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  selfish  ambition.  It  is  designed 
to  combine,  with  other  instruction,  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  instruction  in  the  Bible, 
and  it  is  intended  that  all  the  training  given 
shall  exhibit  a  thoroughly  Christian  spirit. 

.  .  .  No  constraint  is  placed  on  the 

religious  views  of  any  one.  .  .  .  The 

chief  emphasis  of  the  instruction  given  is 
placed  upon  the  life.” 

'f'he  plan,  of  course,  developed  by  de¬ 
grees,  but  once  resolved  upon,  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  made  with  characteristic 
decision  ;  for  the  years  other  men  spend 
in  criticising  a  project,  Mr.  Moody  spends 
in  executing  it.  One  day  in  his  own  house, 
talking  with  Mr.  H.  N.  F.  Marshall  about 
the  advisability  of  immediately  securing 
a  piece  of  property — some  sixteen  acres 
close  to  his  door — his  friend  expressed  his 
assent.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  the  owner  of  the  land  was  seen  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  road.  He  was  invited  in, 
the  price  fixed,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  owmer,  the  papers  made  out  on  the 
spot.  Next  w’inter  a  second  lot  was  bought, 
the  building  of  a  seminary  for  female  stu¬ 
dents  commenced,  and  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  the  land  in  connection  with  this  one 
institution  amounts  to  over  two  hundred 
and  seventy  acres.  The  current  expense 
of  this  one  school  per  annum  is  over  fifty- 
one  thousand  dollars,  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  which  comes  from  the  students 
themselves  ;  and  the  existing  endowment, 
the  most  of  which,  however,  is  not  yet 
available,  reaches  one  hundred  and  four 
thousand  dollars.  Dotted  over  the  noble 
campus  thus  secured,  and  clustered  es¬ 
pecially  near  Mr.  Moody’s  home,  stand  ten 
spacious  buildings  and  a  number  of  smaller 
size,  all  connected  with  the  Ladies’  Sem¬ 
inary.  The  education,  up  to  the  standard 
aimed  at,  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and  pre¬ 
pares  students  for  entrance  into  Wellesley 
and  other  institutions  of  similar  high 
rank. 

Four  miles  distant  from  the  Ladies’  Sem¬ 
inary,  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  are  the  no  less  imposing 
buildings  of  the  Mount  Hermon  School  for 
Young  Men.  Conceived  earlier  than  the 
former,  but  carried  out  later,  this  institu¬ 


tion  is  similar  in  character,  though  many  of 
the  details  are  different.  Its  three  or  four 
hundred  students  are  housed  in  ten  fine 
buildings,  wdth  a  score  of  smaller  ones. 
Surrounding  the  whole  is  a  great  farm  of 
tw'o  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  farmed  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  This  economic 
addition  to  the  educational  training  of  the 
students  is  an  inspiration  of  Mr.  Moody’s. 
Nearly  every  pupil  is  required  to  do  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  a  half 
of  farm  or  industrial  work  each  day,  and 
much  of  the  domestic  w'ork  is  similarly 
distributed.  The  lads  w^ork  on  the  roads, 
in  the  fields,  in  the  woods  ;  in  the  refectory, 
laundry,  and  kitchen  ;  they  take  charge  of 
the  horses,  the  cattle,  the  hogs,  and  the 
hens — for  the  advantage  of  all  which  the 
sceptical  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Ruskin. 
Once  or  twice  a  year  nearly  everyone’s 
work  is  changed  ;  the  indoor  lads  go  out, 
the  farm  lads  come  in.  'I'hose  who  before 
entering  the  school  had  already  learned 
trades,  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing 
them  in  leisure  hours,  and  though  the 
industrial  department  is  strongly  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  educational,  many  in 
this  way  help  to  pay  the  fee  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  exacted  annually  from  each 
pupil,  which  pays  for  tuition,  boartl,  rooms, 
etc.* 

THE  LARGE  PROFITS  OF  THE  MOODV  AND 
SANKEY  HV.MN-liOOK. 

The  mention  of  this  fee — which,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  only  covers  half  the 
cost — suggests  the  questicm  as  to  how  the 
vast  exj^enses  of  these  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  new  Bible  Institute  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Bible,  sewing  and  cook¬ 
ing  school  into  which  the  Northfield  Hotel 
is  converted  in  winter,  are  defrayed,  d'he 
buildings  themselves  and  the  land  have 
been  largely  the  gift  of  friends,  but  much 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  paid  out  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  own  pocket.  'I'he  fact  that 
Mr.  Moody  has  a  pocket  has  been  largely 
dwelt  upon  by  his  enemies,  and  the  amount 
and  source  of  its  contents  are  subjects  of 
curious  speculation.  I  shall  suppose  the 
critic  to  be  honest,  and  divulge  to  him  a 
fact  which  the  world  has  been  slow  to 
learn — the  secret  of  Mr.  Moody’s  pocket. 
It  is,  briefly,  that  Mr.  Moody  is  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  most  paying  literary  proper¬ 
ties  in  existence.  It  is  the  hymn-book 

*  An  e.xtensive  literature,  up  to  date  and  fully  describing 
all  the  Northfield  institutions,  splendidly  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  VV.  Rankin,  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s  most  wise  and  accom- 
nlished  coadjutors,  may  be  had  at  Revell’s,  112  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 
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mack^v.  mk.  moo.v-s  “ 


which,  first  used  at  his  meetin^rs  in  con- 

cieated  it,  is  now  in  universal  use  throup-h 
out  the  civilized  world.  Twentv  vears 

e,u°  'blf '”"“"""8  •»  a  do^e,;  diffS 

looVa  i  w'u  '^ould 

S  f  ••  to  find  a  publisher  Mr 

po“°es^sed '1 '  ?'T“  f'"  doll-T-s  he 

P  ssessed,  had  it  printed  in  London  in  187a 

ami  ^  ^  coffered  was  his  • 

ness  ^ain  by  all  the  laws  of  busi- 

,  s,  he  was  justly  entitled.  The  succp^jq 
slow  at  first,  presently  became  gio-antic’ 

1 )  ™  roo™"‘'p 'r  f  ”  i”  ‘h  d 

JoeS,  z^oNirPf  “ 

y  etused  to  touch  it— literally  even  to 


touch  It.  The  royalty  was  handed  direct 
10m  the  publishers  to  a  committee  of  well- 
known  business  men  in  London,  who  dis¬ 
tributed  It  to  various  charities.  When  the 

’"I'  commit! 

ee,  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge  at  its  head  was 
formed  in  Ne»  York,  Pdr  many  yS  s  d 
“"’"’"toe  faithfnlly  disbursedb^he  trnst 
d  finally  handed  over  its  responsibility  to 

U.ebT',“”  1  "’eisht'and  hone'  - 

he  tiusteesof  the  Northfield  seminaries 
to  be  used  henceforth  in  their  behalf  Such 
IS  the  history  of  Mr.  Moody’s  pocket  I 
■s  pitiful  to  think  that  there  are  men  and 
journals,  both  at  home  and  abroad  who 
who  self-seeking  a  man 

noble— the  man  of  the  world  would  sav 
Tha  Mr  of  this. 


A  FOREIGN-OFFICE  ROMANCE* 


By  a.  Conan  Doyle. 


Author  of  “  Micah  Clarke,”  “  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,”  etc. 


INHERE  are  many 
folk  who  knew 
Alphonse  Lacour  in  his 
old  age.  From  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution 
of  ’48  until  he  died,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war,  he  was  always 
to  be  found  in  the  same 
corner  of  the  Cafe  de 
Provence,  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  com¬ 
ing  down  about  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  going 
when  he  could  find  no 
one  to  talk  with.  It  took 
some  self-restraint  to 
listen  to  the  old  diplo¬ 
matist,  for  his  stories 
were  beyond  all  belief , 
and  yet  he  was  quick  at 
detecting  the  shadow  of 


a  smile  or  the  slightest  little  raising  of  the 
eyebrows.  Then  his  huge  rounded  back 
would  straighten  itself,  his  bulldog  chin 
would  project,  and  his  r’s  would  burr  like 
a  kettledrum.  When  he  got  as  far  as 
“  \h  monsieur  r-r-r-rit !  ”  or  ^  ous  ne 
me  cr-r-r-royez  pas  done  !  ”  it  was  quite 
time  to  remember  that  you  had  a  ticket 

for  the  opera.  ,  a 

There  was  his  story  of  1  alleyrand  and 

the  three  oyster-shells,  and  there  was 
his  utterly  absurd  account  of  Napoleon  s 
second  visit  to  Ajaccio.  Then  there  was 
that  most  circumstantial  romance  (which 
he  never  ventured  upon  until  his  second 
bottle  had  been  uncorked)  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  escape  from  St.  Helena-how  he 
lived  for  a  whole  year  in  Philadelphia, 
while  Count  Herbert  de  Bertrand  who 
was  his  living  image,  personated  hirn  at 
Longwood.  But  of  all  his  stories  there 
was  none  which  was  more  notorious  than 
that  of  his  single-handed  reconqu^t  of 
Egypt.  And  yet,  when  Monsieur  Otto  s 
memoirs  were  written,  it  was  found  that 
there  really  was  some  foundation  for  old 
Lacour’s  incredible  statement.  ^ 

“You  must  know,  monsieur,  he  woula 
say,  “that  I  left  Egypt  after  Kleber  s  as¬ 
sassination.  I  would  gladly  have  stayed 
on,  for  I  was  engaged  m  a  translation 

Copyright,  1894, 


of  the  Koran,  and,  between  ourselves,  I 
had  thoughts  at  the  time  of  embracing 
Mahometanism,  for  I  was  deeply  struc 
by  the  wisdom  of  their  views  about  mar¬ 
riage.  They  had  made  an  incredible  mis¬ 
take,  however,  upon  the  subject  of  wine 
and  this  was  what  the  mufti  who  attempted 
to  convert  me  could  never  get  over.  1  hen, 
when  old  Kleber  died,  and  Menou  came  to 
the  top,  I  felt  that  it  was  time  for  me  to 
go.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  my  own 
capacities,  monsieur,  but  you  will  readily 
understand  that  the  man  does  not  care  to 
be  driven  by  the  mule.  I  carried  my 
Koran  and  my  papers  to  London  where 
Monsieur  Otto  had  been  sent  by  the  hirst 
Consul  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace,  tor 
both  nations  were  very  weary  of  the  war, 
which  had  already  lasted  ten  years  Here 
I  was  most  useful  to  Monsieur  Otto  on 
account  of  my  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  also,  if  1  may  say  so,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  natural  capacity.  1  hey  wmie 
happy  days  during  which^  I  lived  in  the 
Square  of  Bloomsbury.  The  climate  of 
monsieur’s  country  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
detestable.  But  then,  what  would  you 
have  ?  Flowers  grow'  best  in  the  rain. 
One  has  but  to  point  to  monsieur’s  fellow- 
countrywomen  to  prove  it. 

“  Well,  Monsieur  Otto,  our  ambassador, 
was  kept  terribly  busy  over  that  treat}, 
and  all  of  his  staff  were  worked  to  death. 
We  had  not  Pitt  to  deal  with,  which  was 
perhaps  as  w'ell  for  us.  He  was  a  terrible 
man,  that  Pitt,  and  wherever  half  a  dozen 
enemies  of  France  were  plotting  together, 
there  was  his  sharp-pointed  nose  in  the 
middle  of  them.  The  nation,  however,  had 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  put  him  out  of 
office  and  we  had  to  do  with  Monsieur 
Addington.  But  Milord  Hawkesbury  was 
the  Foreign  Minister,  and  it  w'as  with  him 
that  we  were  obliged  to  do  our  bargaining. 

“  You  can  understand  that  it  was  no 
child’s  play.  After  ten  years  of  war  each 
nation  had  got  hold  of  a  great  deal  which 
had  belonged  to  the  other,  or  to  the  other’s 
allies.  What  was  to  be  given  back  ?  And 
what  was  to  be  kept  ?  Is  this  island  worth 
that  peninsula?  If  we  do  this  at  Venice, 
will  you  do  that  at  Sierra  Leone?  If  we 
give  up  Egypt  to  the  Sultan,  will  you  re- 

by  the  author. 
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too,  bein’  right  off  the  kitchen.  But  it 
ain’t  furnished.” 

“  No,”  said  Isaphene,  ‘‘it  ain’t.” 

“An’  I  know  your  paw  wouldn’t  furnish 
it.” 

Isaphene  laughed.  “  No,  I  guess  not,” 
she  said. 

“  U  ell,  there’s  no  use  a-thinkin’  about  it, 
Isaphene  ;  we  just  can’t  take  her.  Better 
get  them  potatoes  on  ;  I  see  the  men-folks 
cornin’  up  to  the  barn.” 

The  ne.xt  morning  after  breakfast  Isa¬ 
phene  said  suddenly,  as  she  stood  washing 
dishes,  “  iVIaw,  I  guess  you  better  take  the 
organ  money  an"  furnish  up  that  room.” 

Mrs.  Bridges  turned  so  sharply  she 
dropped  the  turkey-wing  with  which  she 
was  polishing  off  the  stove. 

“You  don’t  never  mean  it,”  she  gasped. 
“Yes,  I  do.  I  know  we’d  both  feel 
better  to  take  her  in  than  to  take  in  an  or- 

” —  they  both  laughed  rather  foolishly 
at  the  poor  joke.  “  You  can  furnish  the 
room  real  comfter’ble  with  what  it  ’u’d 
take  to  buy  an  organ  ;  an’  we  can  get  the 
horse  an’  buggy,  too.” 

“  Oh,  Isaphene,  I’ve  never  meant  but 
what  you  should  have  an  organ  !  No,  I 
won’t  never  spen’  that  money  for  nothin’ 
but  an  organ— so  you  can  'just  shet  up 
about  it.” 

I  want  a  horse  an’  buggy  worse 
maw.  We  can  get  a  horse  that  I  can  ride 
too.  An’  we’ll  get  a  phaeton,  so’s  we  can 
take  Mis’  Lane  to  church  an  ’round.” 
d  hen  she  added,  with  a  regular  master¬ 
piece  of  diplomacy,  “  We’ll  show  the 
neighbors  that  when  we  do  take  people  in, 
we  take  ’em  in  all  over.”  ’ 

“  Oh,  Isaphene,”  said  her  mother,  weak¬ 
ly,  “wouldn’t  it  just  astonish  ’em  !  ” 

It  was  ten  o  clock  of  the  following 
morning  when  Isaphene  ran  in  and  aim 
nounced  that  she  heard  wheels  coming  up 
the  lane.  Mrs.  Bridges  paled  a  little  and 
breathed  quickly  as  she  got  her  bonnet  and 
went  out  to  the  gate.  A  red  spring  wagon 
was  coming  slowly  toward  her,  drawn  by 
a  single  horse.  The  driver  was  half  asleep 
on  the  front  seat.  Behind,  in  a  low  chair, 
sat  old  Mrs.  Lane  ;  she  was  stooping  over, 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her  gray  head 
bowed. 

Mrs.  Bridges  held  up  her  hand,  and  the 
driver  pulled  in  the  not  reluctant  horse. 

“  How  d’you  do.  Mis’  Lane  ?  I  want 
you  should  come  in  an’  visit  me  a  while.” 

I  he  old  creature  lifted  her  trembling 
head  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Bridges  ;  then 
she  saw  the  old  house,  half  hidden  by  vines 


and  flowers,  and  her  dim  eyes  filled  with 
bitter  tears. 

“  We  ain’t  got  time  to  stop,  ma’am,” 
said  the  driver,  politely.  “  I’m  a-takin’ 
her  to  the  county,”  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  but  not  so  low  that  the  old  woman 
did  not  hear. 

“You’ll  have  to  make  time,”  said  Mrs. 
Bridges,  bluntly.  “  You  get  down  an’ 
help  her  out.  You  don’t  have  to  wait. 
When  I’m  ready  for  her  to  go  to  the 
county.  I’ll  take  her  myself.” 

Not  understanding  in  the  least,  but  real¬ 
izing,  as  he  said  afterwards,  that  she 
“  meant  business  ”  and  wasn’t  the  kind  to 
be  fooled  with,  the  man  obeyed  with  alac¬ 
rity. 

“  Now  you  lean  all  your  heft  on  me,” 
said  Mrs.  Bridges,  kindly.  She  put  her 
arm  around  the  old  woman  and  led  her 
up  the  hollyhock  path,  and  through  the 
house  into  the  pleasant  kitchen. 

“  Isaphene,  you  pull  that  big  chair  over 
here  where  it’s  cool.  Now,  Mis’  Lane,  you 
set  right  down  an’  rest.” 

Airs.  Lane  wiped  the  tears  from  her  face 
with  an  old  cotton  handkerchief.  She  tried 
to  speak,  but  the  sobs  had  to  be  swallowed 
down  too  fast.  At  last  she  said,  in  a  choked 
voice  :  “  It’s  awful  good  in  you — to  let  me 
see  the  old  place— once  more.  The  Lord 
bless  you — for  it  !  But  I’m  most  sorry  I 
stopped — seems  now ’s  if  I — just  couldn’t 
go  on  now.” 

“  Well,  you  ain’t  goin’  on,”  said  Mrs. 
Bridges,  while  Isaphene  went  to  the  door 
and  stood  looking  toward  the  hill  with 
drowned  eyes.  “  This  is  our  little  joke — 
Isaphene  s  an’  mine,  d’his’ll  be  your  home 
s  long ’s  its  our’n.  An’  you’re  goin’  to  have 
this  nice  big  room  right  off  the  kitchen,  ’s 
soon  ’s  we  can  furnish  it  up.  AVe’ll  have 
to  put  you  in  the  spare  room  for  a  week  or 
two,  though.  .-Vn’  we’re  goin’  to  get  a  horse 
an’  buggy — a  low  buggy,  so ’s  you  can  get 
in  an’  out  easy  like— an’  take  you  to  church 
an’  all  ’round.” 

That  night,  after  Mrs.  Bridges  had  put 
Mrs.  Lane  to  bed  and  told  her  good-night, 
she  went  out  on  the  front  porch  and^at 
down  ;  but  presently,  remembering  that  she 
had  not  put  a  candle  in  the  room,  she  went 
back,  opening  the  door  noiselessly,  not  to 
disturb  her.  Then  she  stood  perfectly  still. 
The  old  creature  had  got  out  of  the  bed 
and  was  kneeling  beside  it,  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands. 

“Oh,  Lord  God,”  she  was  saying  aloud, 

“  bless  these  kind  people — bless  ’em,  oh. 
Lord  God  !  Hear  a  poor  old  mis’rable 
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soul's  prayer,  an’  bless  ’em  !  An’  if  they’ve 
ever  done  a  sinful  thing,  oh.  Lord  God, 
forgive  ’em  for  it,  because  they’ve  kep’  me 

out  o’  the  poor-house - ” 

Mrs.  Bridges  shut  the  door,  and  stood 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

“What’s  the  matter,  maw?’’  said  Isa- 
phene,  coming  up  suddenly. 


“  Never  you  mind  what’s  the  matter,” 
said  her  mother,  sharply,  to  conceal  her 
emotion.  “  You  go  to  bed,  missy,  an’  don’t 
bother  your  head  about  what’s  the  matter 
with  me.’’ 

Then  she  went  down  the  hall  and  entered 
her  own  room,  and  Isaphene  heard  the  kejr 
turned  in  the  lock. 


THE  OVERTHROW  OE  THE  MOLEY  MAGUIRES. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  TRe  PINKERTON  DETECTIVE 

AGENCY. 


By  Cleveland  Moffett. 


SOME  twenty  years  ago  five  counties 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  were  domi¬ 
nated,  terrorized,  by  a  secret  organization, 
thousands  strong,  whose  special  purpose 
was  to  rob,  burn,  pillage,  and  kill.  Find  on 
the  map  that  marvellous  mineral  country, 
as  large  as  Delaware,  which  lies  between 
the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  south  and  the 
arm  of  the  Susquehanna  on  the  north,  and 
there  you  will  see  what  was  the  home  of 
these  banded  outlaws,  the  merciless  Molly 
Maguires.  Look  in  Carbon  County  for 
Mauch  Chunk,  with  its  towering  hills  and 
picturesque  ravines,  and  from  there  draw  a 
line  westward  through  Schuylkill  County 
and  into  Northumberland  County  as  far 
as  Shamokin.  This  line  might  well  be 
called  the  red  axis  of  violence,  for  it  cuts 
through  Mount  Carmel,  Centralia,  Raven 
Run,  Mahanoy  Plane,  Girardville,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Tamaqua,  Tuscarora,  and  Summit 
Hill,  towns  all  abounding  in  hateful  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  Mojly  Maguires.  Now,  on 
this  line  as  a  long  diameter,  construct  an 
egg-shaped  figure,  to  include  in  its  upper 
boundary  Wilkesbarre  in  Luzerne  County 
and  Bloomsburg  in  Columbia  County,  and 
on  its  lower  to  pass  somewhat  to  the  south 
of  Pottsville.  Your  egg  will  be  about 
fifty  miles  long  and  forty  miles  across, 
and  will  cover  scores  of  thriving  communi¬ 
ties  that  once  were  the  haunts  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  and  ruffians  who  polluted  with  their 
crimes  this  fair  treasure  garden  of  a  great 
State. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  was  opening  its  gates 
to  enthusiastic  millions.  A  scant  hundred 
miles  separated  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
from  these  tormented  centres  of  violence. 


But  what  a  contrast !  Here  a  proud  me¬ 
tropolis  was  gay  with  flags  and  illumina¬ 
tions ;  there  the  mountains  mourned  in  the 
ashes  of  poor  men’s  homes.  Here  sounded 
rejoicing  bells  and  cannons;  there  were 
heard  the  groans  of  victims  butchered. 
Here  were  grand  parades,  and  hurrahing 
multitudes  ;  there  lurked  bands  of  armed 
assassins,  defying  alike  the  laws  of  man 
and  God,  and  leaving  behind  them  every¬ 
where  curses,  and  tears,  and  blood.  The 
condition  of  things  in  Schuylkill,  Carbon,. 
Luzerne,  Columbia,  and  Northumberland 
Counties,  in  this  glorious  year  of  grace 
1876,  was  horrible  to  contemplate.  And 
meantime  the  nation’s  orators  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  were  blowing  themselves  red  in  the 
face  at  the  trumpets  of  self-praise  ! 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Mol¬ 
ly  Maguires  will  always  present  a  hard 
problem  to  the  social  philosopher,  who 
will,  perhaps,  find  some  subtle  relation  be¬ 
tween  crime  and  coal.  One  understands 
the  act  of  an  ordinary  murderer  who  kills 
from  greed,  or  fear,  or  hatred  ;  but  the 
Molly  Maguires  killed  men  and  women  with 
whom  they  had  had  no  dealings,  against 
whom  they  had  no  personal  grievances, 
and  from  whose  death  they  had  nothing  to 
gain,  except,  perhaps,  the  price  of  a  few 
rounds  of  whiskey.  They  committed  mur¬ 
ders  by  the  score,  stupidly,  brutally,  as  a 
driven  ox  turns  to  left  or  right  at  the  word 
of  command,  without  knowing  why,  and 
without  caring.  The  men  who  decreed 
these  monstrous  crimes  did  so  for  the 
most  trivial  reasons — a  reduction  in  wages, 
a  personal  dislike,  some  imagined  griev¬ 
ance  of  a  friend.  These  were  sufficient  to 
call  forth  an  order  to  burn  a  house  where 
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women  and  children  were  sleeping,  to 
shoot  down  in  cold  blood  an  employer  or 
fellow  workman,  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  law  and  club  him  to  death.  In 
the  trial  of  one  of  them,  Mr.  Franklin  B. 
Gowen  described  the  reign  of  these  ready 
murderers  as  a  time  “  when  men  retired  to 
their  homes  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  no  one  ventured  beyond  the 
precincts  of  his  own  door  ;  when  every  man 
engaged  in  any  enterprise  of  magnitude,  or 
connected  with  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits, 
left  his  home  in  the 
morning  with  his 
hand  upon  his  pistol, 
unknowing  whether 
he  would  again  re¬ 
turn  alive ;  when  the 
very  foundations  of 
society  were  being 
overturned.” 

In  vain  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Read¬ 
ing  and  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroads, 
whose  lines  spread 
over  this  region 
like  huge  arteries, 
offered  thousands  of 
dollars  in  rewards 
for  the  apprehension 
of  the  criminals.  In 
vain  Archbishop 
Wood,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  fought  the 
Molly  Maguires 
with  the  whole  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  issuing  an 
edict  excommuni¬ 
cating  all  members 
of  the  organization, 
depriving  them  of 
all  spiritual  benefits, 
and  refusing  them 
burial  in  Catholic 
cemeteries.  In  vain  the  Catholic  priests 
throughout  the  five  counties,  under  Father 
Bridgeman,  of  Girardville,  seeing  that  not 
even  the  Church’s  curse  could  check  the 
course  of  crime,  formed  an  organization 
popularly  called  the  “Sheet  Irons,”  which 
was  to  oppose  the  MollyMaguires  political¬ 
ly  and  in  every  possible  way.  In  vain 
reputable  citizens  in  almost  every  town, 
formed  and  armed  committees  of  vigi¬ 
lantes,  who  were  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  inasmuch  as  the  forces  of  the 
law  were  paralyzed.  All  was  of  no  avail  ; 
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public  offices  remained  in  the  hands  of 
ruffians;  the  same  fierce  crimes  persisted  ; 
people  were  assaulted,  robbed,  and  mur¬ 
dered  with  increasing  frequency. 


DETECTIVE  MCPARLAND  DETAILED. 

In  1873  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  then 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  took  counsel  with  Allan  Pinker¬ 
ton  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  “It  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Gowen,” 
says  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Pinkerton  in  a  re¬ 
cent  letter,  “  that 
the  Molly  Maguire 
organization  w  a  s 
broken  up.  Mr. 
Gowen,  when  a 
young  man,  had 
been  District  Attor¬ 
ney  of  Schuylkill 
County,  and,  while 
occupying  this  of¬ 
fice,  had  found  great 
difficulty  in  convict¬ 
ing  men  accused  of 
crimes,  as  the  Mol- 
lys  would  swear  to 
alibis  for  any  of 
their  members  ar¬ 
rested.  W  h  e  n  he 
afterwards  became 
the  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad, 
in  order  to  protect 
its  interests,  and  its 
employees,  and  the 
managers  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  the 
mines  av  h  i  c  h  it 
owned,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  break 
up  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  then 
he  consulted  Mr.  Allan  Pinkerton.” 

“  I  have  the  very  man  for  you,”  said 
Allan  Pinkerton,  the  man  to  whom  he  re¬ 
ferred  being  James  McParland.  Like  his 
employer,  James  McParland  had  become  a 
detective  by  accident.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  had  been  occupied  with  irregular 
work,  sailing  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  acting  as  coachman  during  the 
winter,  when  he  could  get  employment. 
Early  in  the  sixties,  while  he  was  employed 
in  Chicago  as  a  night  watchman,  Mrs.  Allan 
Pinkerton  came  to  know  him,  and  inter- 
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ested  herself  in  him.  I  hrough  her  recom¬ 
mendation  and  that  of  Capt.  R.  J.  Linden, 
one  of  Allan  Pinkerton’s  ablest  lieutenants, 
he  was  given  a  chance  to  show  what  he 
could  do  on  the  Pinkerton  detective  force, 
and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  a  young 
man  of  rare  aptitude  for  detective  work 
and  advanced  rapidly. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  interview  between 
Mr.  Gowen  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  James 
McParland  was  announced  to  have  sailed 
for  Europe  on  an  important  mission. 
Only  two  men  in  the  country  knew  that  he 
had  really  set  out  for  the  terrorized  region, 
with  instructions  to  run  down  these  Molly 
Maguire  bandits,  whether  it  took  six 
months  or  six  years,  six  hundred  or  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Plis  orders  from 
Allan  Pinkerton  were  explicit  : 

“You  are  to  remain  in  the  field  until 
every  cut-throat  has  paid  with  his  life  for 
the  lives  so  cruelly  taken.” 

After  some  weeks  of  reconnoitring  on 
foot  through  the  coal  regions,  the  young 
detective  arrived  in  Pottsville,  where  he 
established  himself  in  a  boarding-house 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  O’Regan.  There  he  met  a 
man  named  Jennings,  who  volunteered  to 
show  him  the  sights  of  the  city  that  same 
night.  Passing  a  noisy  drinking-place 
called  the  Sheridan  House,  McKenna,  for 
that  was  McParland’s  assumed  name,  pro¬ 
posed  going  in.  Jennings  warned  him  as 
he  valued  his  life  never  to  cross  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  that  place. 

“  It’s  kept  by  Pat  Dormer,”  he  said, 
“the  big  body-master  of  the  Molly  Ma¬ 
guires.  He  stands  si.x  feet  four,  weighs 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  is  a  bad 
man.” 

McPARLAND  BECOMES  A  HERO  AMONG  THE 
MOLLY  .MAGUIRES. 

McKenna  noted  his  com|ianion’s  fright¬ 
ened  tone,  but,  far  from  being  disturbed 
by  these  words,  rejoiced  to  find  himself  so 
soon  on  the  right  scent.  Later  in  the 
evening,  having  given  Jennings  the  slip,  he 
went  back  to  the  dangerous  saloon  and 
entered  without  ceremony,  finding  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  company,  most  of 
them  drinking,  while  some’  danced  to  a 
screaming  fiddle.  Things  moved  on  rap¬ 
idly  enough.  during  the  next  two  hours. 
McKenna,  having  invited  all  hands  to  the 
bar,  paid  for  a  second  round  of  drinks  ; 
and  then,  springing  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  danced  a  flying  hornpipe,  to  the  full 
approval  of  the  assembled  Irishmen,  who 
were  all  Mollys.  He  completed  the  favor- 
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able  impression  thus  made  by  singing  a 
roaring  song,  and  was  then  invited  to  a 
game  of  cards,  Pat  Dormer  himself  being 
his  partner,  against  Jack  Hurley  and  an¬ 
other  big  ruffian,  named  Frazer,  who  used 
to  boast  that  he  thrashed  every  stranger 
who  came  into  camp. 

“You’ve  got  six  cards  in  your  hand,” 
said  McKenna  to  Frazer,  after^  a  few  min¬ 
utes  playing  ;  “  that’s  too  many  in  a  game 
of  euchre.” 

“  You're  a  li - ” 

“  Am  I  .?  ”  said  McKenna,  seizing  Fra¬ 
zer’s  big  hand  in  his  sailor’s  grip,  and 
making  him  show  half  a  dozen  cards. 

The  result  was  a  fight  in  the  hand-ball 
alley,  which  Pat  Dormer  lighted  up  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  purpose,  the  company  of 
Mollys  ranging  themselves  in  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  circle  to  see  Frazer  demolish  the 
plucky  little  fellow,  who,  though  strong 
and  agile,  was  far  out-classed  in  height  and 
weight.  In  the  first  round  P'razer  caught 
the  detective  a  swinging  right-hander 
under  the  ear  and  knocked  him  down,  while 
the  spectators  applauded.  But  the  battle 
was  not  over  yet ;  for  McKenna’s  blood 
was  up,  and  he  was  a  hard  hitter,  his  arm 
being  nerved  by  the  consciousness  that 
much  depended  upon  his  victory.  Six 
times  in  succession  he  floored  the  bully  of 
Pottsville,  and  the  seventh  time  Frazer  fell 
heavily  on  his  face  and  failed  to  get  up 
again. 

McKenna  immediately  became  a  hero. 
All  hands  insisted  on  treating  him,  and 
even  Mrs.  Dormer  and  her  eldest  daughter 
came  forward  with  congratulations.  In 
such  a  company  friendships  are  made 
easily  and  quickly,  and  a  week  later  the 
detective  was  on  such  intimate  terms  with 
the  formidable  Pat  Dormer  that  he  was 
invited  to  his  sister’s  wedding,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  get  gloriously  drunk  with  every¬ 
body  else  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  apparently  asleep  on  a  bench,  he 
managed  to  overhear  some  of  the  pass¬ 
words  and  catch  some  of  the  signs  and 
signals  adopted  by  the  Mollys,  which  he 
carefully  practised  the  next  day,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  used  with  profit. 

MCPARLAND  JOINS  THE  ORDER. 

^A  little  later,  in  December,  1873,  Mc¬ 
Kenna  told  Dormer  he  was  going  to  move 
on  in  search  of  a  better  job,  and  the  ad¬ 
miring  body-master  gave  him  a  letter  to 
the  desperate  “  Muff  ”  Lawler,  body-master 
of  the  Molly  Maguire  lodge  at 'Shenan¬ 
doah,  a  great  coal  centre  twelve  miles 
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north  of  Pottsville,  with  a  population  of 
neai  1\  ten  thousand.  1  his  letter  insured 
him  a  cordial  reception,  and  he  made  such 
good  use  of  his  opportunities  that  within  a 
few  weeks  he  was  installed  as  a  boarder  in 
Lawler  s  house,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
Mollys  who  frequented  Lawler’s  saloon  as 
a  roaring,  reckless  fellow,  quite  good 
enough— that  is,  bad  enough— to  be  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  IVIolly  IMaguires.  ’I'he  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  in  due  time  over  Lawler’s 
saloon,  and,  after  having  paid  for  unlimited 
whiskey  and  been  instructed  in  the  signs 
and  pass-words,  McKenna  was  pronounced 
a  member  in  full  standing.  And  he  rose 
in  time  to  be  secretary  of  a  division,  the 
Shenandoah. 

An  incident  occurred  about  this  time 
that  greatly  increased  McKenna’s  prestige 
among  the  Mollys.  He  had  accompanied 
“Muff’  Lawler  to  Big  Mine  Run,  to  visit 
an  aged  Molly  who  was  very  ill.  AVhile 
in  the  sick-room,  an  enemy  of  Lawler’s, 
Dick  Flynn,  the  terror  of  the  Colorado 
colliery,  burst  through  the  door,  armed 
with  a  carving-knife  and  a  six-shooter,  and 
showing  every  intention  of  using  them. 
Lawler  jumped  down-stairs  and  escaped, 
whereupon  Flynn  turned  upon  McKenna, 
and  remarked  with  an  oath  that  he  had 
missed  “  Muff,”  but  would  kill  his  “  Butty.” 

“  We’ll  see  about  that,”  said  McKenna, 
flashing  a  revolver  in  the  man’s  face  before 
he  could  make  a’  move.  Pale  and  trem- 
bling,  Flynn  dropped  his  weapon,  and  at  a 
word  from  McKenna  backed  down  the 
stairs. 

“I  don  t  like  to  kill  you  in  the  presence 
of  a  sick  man  and  these  ladies,”  said  the 
detective.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
there  was  a  beer-cellar,  and  in  this  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  securely  locked,  waiting  the  arri¬ 
val  of  an  officer,  who  took  him  to  jail. 

This  display  of  nerve,  taken  with  the 
thrashing  of  Frazer,  gave  McKenna  a 
great  reputation  throughout  that  section  ; 
and  he  was  soon  regarded  as  one  of  the 
worst  Mollys  in  the  State,  not  only  by 
members  of  the  order  who  admired  him, 
but  by  respectable  citizens,  who  looked 
upon  him  with  fear  and  abhorrence  as  a 
man  cajiable  of  the  most  desperate  acts. 
Wishing  to  leave  no  means  untried  that 
might  ingratiate  him  still  deeper  in  the 
confidence  of  the  order,  he  created  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  had  to  his  credit  nearly  all 
the  crimes  on  the  statute  book,  not  except¬ 
ing  murder,  and  that  the  abundant  supply 
of  money  he  always  seemed  to  have  was 
the  product  of  counterfeiting. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
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future  work,  McKenna,  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  “Muff”  Lawler,  now 
began  a  period  of  wandering  through  the 
distracted  counties,  getting  work  in  vari¬ 
ous  mines,  but  never  keeping  one  position 
very  long.  In  the  course  of  his  travels, 
which  extended  over  many  weeks,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  prominent 
Alollys,  including  Jack  Kehoe,  of  Girard- 
ville,  and  “Yellow  Jack”  Donahue,  both 
of  whom  were  afterwards  hanged  on  his 
testimony.  Everywhere  he  found  that  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was 
received  by  all  the  Mollys  with  the  respect 
which  ruffians  never  fail  to  pay  men  whom 
they  regard  as  greater  ruffians  than  them¬ 
selves.  At  each  new  stopping  place  he 
came  into  possession  of  new  secrets  touch¬ 
ing  crimes  of  the  order  already  committed, 
and  others  that  were  planning,  all  of  which 
he  leported  day  by  day  to  Allan  Pinkerton. 

HOW  THE  MOLLY  MAGUIRES  OPERATED. 

He  learned  that  the  number  of  Molly 
Maguires  in  the  five  counties  had  been 
much  exaggerated  in  the  popular  mind, 
through  fear,  and  that  there  were  not  really 
more  than  three  or  four  thousand  active 
members  of  the  organization,  wdiereas  it 
had  been  reported  through  the  State  that 
there  were  ten  times  that  many.  McKenna 
saw,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  desperate  character  of 
these  men.  He  found  that  each  county 
was  governed  by  a  “county  delegate,”  his 
territory  being  divided  into  districts,  or 
“  patches,”  each  under  a  “  body-master  ”  or 
chief  officer,  who  gave  out  the  signs  and 
pass-words  to  trusted  members,  and  ordered 
the  execution  of  crimes  that  had  been 
decided  upon.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
body-master  was  the  keeper  of  a  saloon 
near  one  of  the  shafts,  slopes,  or  drifts,  and 
no  autocrat  ever  wielded  a  power  more 
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irresponsible  than  his  over  all  who  came 
within  his  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  force 
the  miners  and  workmen  to  buy  liberally 
at  his  bar,  which  was  usually  run  without 
a  license,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  con¬ 
trol  their  relations  with  the  mines,  and  to 
do  this  he  must  have  the  superintendent 
absolutely  in  his  power.  If  any  superin¬ 
tendent  dared  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  request  of 
a  body-master  to 
hire  ordischargeany 
man,  with  or  without 
reason, that  superin¬ 
tendent’s  life  was  as 
good  as  forfeited. 

“  Bosses  ”  were  in 
the  same  way  con¬ 
strained  to  give 
Mollys  the  best  jobs 
— that  is,  the  easiest 
— and  in  case  of  their 
failure  to  do  so  they 
were  promptly  made 
an  e.vample  of  with 
clubs  or  revolvers. 

Before  killing  a  su¬ 
perintendent  or  a 
colliery  “  boss,”  the 
body-master  would 
usually  serve  him 
with  a  “coffin- 
notice,”  a  roughly 
written  warning, 
bearing  crudely 
drawn  knives  and 
revolvers,  and  a 
large  coffin  in  the  centre.  AVoe  to  the  man 
who  allowed  such  a  notice  to  go  unheeded  ! 
In  nearly  every  instance  he  was  shot  or 
clubbed  to  death  within  a  few  days  by  un¬ 
known  assailants. 

A  peculiar  reciprocity  system  was  in 
operation  between  the  various  “  patches,” 
in  accordance  with  which,  if  the  body- 
master  of  District  No.  i  wanted  a  certain 
man  killed,  he  would  call  upon  the  body- 
master  of  District  No.  2  for  men  to  do  it  ; 
and  in  return  for  this  favor,  he  was  bound 
to  furnish  assassins  for  the  body-master  of 
District  No.  2,  whenever  the  latter  found 
himself  in  a  murderous  mood.  As  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  safety,  it  was  always  arranged,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  murders  committed 
by  men  not  acquainted  wdth  their  victims, 
these  being  pointed  out  by  the  resident 
body-master.  The  commission  of  these 
murders  was  regarded  as  a  title  to  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  by  w'ay  of  pecuniary  reward,  it 
was  customary,  after  each  “  accommoda¬ 
tion  ”  of  this  sort,  to  organize  a  dance  and 


drunken  revel  for  the  benefit  of  the  assas¬ 
sins.  To  illustrate  the  system  :  Whenever 
“Muff”  Lawder  of  Shenandoah  wanted  a 
man  put  out  of  the  w’ay,  he  applied  to  Jack 
Kehoe  of  Girardville,  thirteen  miles  to  the 
south,  for  two,  three,  or  four  Mollys  to  do 
a  “  clean  job.”  Kehoe  would  select  the 
men,  give  them  a  special  sign  chosen  by 

the  two  body-mas¬ 
ters,  tell  them  to 
provide  themselves 
with  firearms,  and 
report  to  Lawder, 
whom  he  described 
accurately.  Upon 
entering  Lawder ’s 
saloon,  they  would 
throw  him  the  sign 
agreed  upon,  where¬ 
upon  he  w'ould  an- 
sw'er  and  lead  them 
to  a  place  of  con¬ 
cealment,  usually  in 
some  lonely  part  of 
a  road  over  which 
the  victim  would 
pass.  There  Law’- 
lerw'ould  leave  them 
with  a  Molly  whose 
duty  it  W'as  to  point 
out  the  “  boss  ”  or 
superintendent  to  be 
killed  ;  and  wdien  he 
passed,  the  men 
from  Girardville 
w'ould  shoot  him 
dowm  like  a  dog, 
leave  his  body  at  the  roadside,  and  start 
off  for  home  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
This  wms  a  matter  of  wmekly  occurrence. 

.4N  IMPORT.4NT  DISCOVERY. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
made  by  McKenna  at  this  period  wms  in 
regard  to  the  murder  of  Alexander  Rae, 
a  mine  superintendent,  who  was  brutally 
beaten  to  death  in  October,  1868.  From 
various  hints  dropped,  he  became  convinced 
that  a  man  named  Manus  Coll,  familiarly 
known  as  “  Kelly  the  Bum,”  had  been 
in  some  way  concerned  in  this  crime. 
Coll  had  been  a  Molly  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  had  been  expelled  from  the 
order  as  being  too  bad  even  for  that  des¬ 
perate  organization.  McKenna  observed 
that  Coll  was  constantly  hanging  about  the 
saloon  of  Pat  Hester,  the  Molly  above 
mentioned,  who,  although  a  ruffian  himself, 
had  a  wife  who  w'as  a  woman  of  refinement, 
and  three  intelligent  and  highly  educated 
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(laughters,  who  were  school  teachers. 
McKenna  remarked  also  that,  although 
the  women  evidently  loathed  the  presence 
of  this  drunken  fellow  Coll,  they  never¬ 
theless  treated  him  with  a  certain  defer¬ 
ence,  plainly  born  of  fear.  There  was  no 
reasonable  e.xplanation  of  their  manner, 
except  that  Coll  knew  of  some  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  Hester,  and  so  held  him  and  his 
family  in  his  power.  So  confident  was 
McKenna  of  the  justness  of  this  conclusion 
that  he  went  on  a  walking  tour  through 
Schuylkill  and  Northumberland  Counties 
in  Coil’s  company,  hoping  to  draw  valu¬ 
able  information  from  him.  He  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  however;  for,  although  he  got  Coll 
drunk  again  and  again,  he  could  never  draw 
from  him  any  admission.  Still  his  efforts 
Avere  not  in  vain,  for  some  months  later, 
Avhen  Coll  had  been  imprisoned  at  Potts- 
ville  for  burglary,  McKenna  suggested  to 
Captain  Linden,  who  had  been  detailed  by 
Allan  Pinkerton  to  serve  as  captain  of  the 
coal  and  iron  police, 
an  adroit  ruse,  which 
the  captain  at  once 
proceeded  to  put 
into  e  .X  e  c  u  t  i  o  n . 

Going  to  Coil’s  cell 
one  day.  Captain 
Linden  said  to  him  : 

“  Do  you  know 
what  you  told  Mc- 
K  e  n  n  a ,  in  your 
drunken  frolics  to¬ 
gether,  about  the 
murder  of  Alexander 
Rae  ?  ” 

Coll  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  deceived  by 
this  “  bluff,”  that 
the  next  day  he 
made  a  full  confes¬ 
sion.  He  said  that 
Rae  was  d  riving 
along  a  lonely  part 
of  the  road  between 
Mount  Carmel  and 
the  village  of  Cen¬ 
tral  ia,  when  he  was 


whom  the  outlaws  allowed  to  drive  by 
undisturbed.  After  drinking  freely  most 
of  the  night,  the  Mollys  chosen  for  the 
murder  set  out  at  dawn  on  their  deadly 
mission,  and  hid  in  the  woods,  where  they 
drank  more  whiskey  until  Rae’s  buggy 
came  in  sight.  At  a  signal  from  the  picket, 
the  assassins  rushed  upon  their  victim  with 
drawn  pistols,  “  Kelly  the  Bum  ”  firing  the 
first  shot.  Rae  pleaded  for  his  life,  and 
handed  the  men  his  watch  and  sixty  dollars 
in  money,  which  was  all  he  had  with  him. 
He  offered  to  sign  a  check  for  any  amount 
if  they  would  spare  him.  The  men  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment. 

“  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this 
man  ?  ”  said  one  of  the  Mollys.  McHugh 
answered  : 

“  I’m  not  going  to  have  a  living  man 
tagging  me  around,”  and  then  he  fired,  and 
some  of  the  others  fired  also.  Rae  was 
only  wounded,  but  with  clubs  and  the  butts 
of  their  revolvers,  they  beat  him  to  death  ; 

his  bleeding  body 
being  left  beside  a 
spring.  * 

As  the  result  of 
Coil’s  confession, 
Pat  Hester,  Dooley, 
and  McHugh  were 
subsequently  tried, 
convicted,  and 
hanged. 

McPARL.AND  CALLED 
ON  TO  ASSIST  IN 
THE  MOLLY  MA¬ 
GUIRE  CRIMES. 


attacked  by  four 
Mollys — Pat  Hes¬ 
ter,  Dooley,  McHugh,  and  himself.  Hester 
had  suggested  to  them  the  plan,  at  his 
saloon,  saying  that  Rae  would  have  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  with  him,  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  carry  in  a  buggy,  to 
pay  off  the  men.  By  the  merest  accident 
Rae  did  not  carry  the  money  in  his  buggy 
on  this  particular  night,  having  been  ill 
and  sent  the  money  on  ahead  by  his  clerk. 


CAPTAIN  J.  R.  LINDEN  AT  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


Early  in  1S75, 
Frank  McAndrew, 
the  body-master  of 
the  Shenandoah  di¬ 
vision,  having  been 
forced  to  go  into 
another  township  to 
secure  work,  Mc- 
Parland,  or  “  Mc¬ 
Kenna,”  was  chosen 
as  his  successor, 
and  as  such  was  expected  to  furnish 
murderers  when  called  upon,  and  in  general 
to  wield  the  terrible  power  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  One  of  the  first  calls  made  on  him 
was  for  men  to  destroy  the  Catawissa 
bridge  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  but  by  diplomacy  he  managed 
to  have  this  project  abandoned.  He  next 
learned  of  and  frustrated  a  plan  of  the 
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Mollys  to  assassinate  a  “  boss  ”  named 
Forsythe  ;  and  about  the  same  time  (July, 
1875),  he  saved  the  life  of  a  young  Welsh¬ 
man  named  Gomer  James,  whom  the  Mollys 
had  planned  to  shoot  at  a  night  picnic  near 
Shenandoah.  Whenever  McKenna  learned 
of  an  outrage  being  planned,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  notified  Mr.  Franklin,  superintendent 
of  the  Pinkerton  Agency  at  Philadelphia, 
who  then  took  measures  to  protect  the 
lives  or  property  threatened,  by  sending 
to  the  rescue  a  force  of  the  coal  and  iron 
police,  under  Captain  J.  R.  Linden.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  for  the  detective, 
work  as  he  might,  to  prevent  the  continued 
commission  of  murders  and  assaults,  for 
the  territory  actively  covered  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  fifty  or  sixty  miles  square. 

Early  in  July,  1875,  while  McKenna  was 
still  in  Shenandoah,  acting  as  a  body- 
master,  a  shocking  murder  was  committed 
by  Molly  Maguiresat  the  town  of  Tamaqua, 
situated  on  the  Little  Schuylkill,  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  east.  The  victim  was 
Franklin  B.  Yost,  a  policeman,  and  a  man 
who  had  served  honorably  in  the  civil  war, 
and  a  most  peaceful  and  worthy  citizen. 
Hurrying  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  Mc¬ 
Kenna  addressed  himself  to  “  Powder 
Keg  ”  Carrigan,  the  body-master  of  that 
patch.  The  way  in  which  Carrigan  earned 
his  sobriquet  of  “  Powder  Keg  ”  well  illus¬ 
trates  his  character.  Some  years  before, 
while  working  in  a  mine  at  Beckville,  he 
had  come  into  the  slope  one  cold  morning 
when  the  men  were  crowding  around  a 
huge  salamander  heaped  with  burning 
coals.  He  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  keg 
of  powder,  and,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
place  for  him  at  the  fire,  he  leaned  over 
the  circle  formed  by  his  comfortable  com¬ 
rades,  and,  placing  the  keg  of  powder  on 
the  red-hot  coals,  remarked  coolly  : 

“As  long  as  you  boys  won’t  move.  I’ll 
have  to  make  a  place  for  myself.’’ 

The  men  scattered  in  terror  right  and 
left,  whereupon  Carrigan  coolly  lifted  the 
keg  of  powder  off  the  salamander,  sat 
down  upon  it,  lit  his  pipe,  and  began  smok¬ 
ing. 

McKenna  was  not  long  in  learning  that 
“  Powder  Keg  ’’  himself  was  the  man  at 
whose  instigation  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  Carrigan  explained  to  him 
that  they  had  killed  the  wrong  man,  his 
grievance  having  been  not  against  Yost, 
but  against  another  policeman,  Bernard 
McCarron,  who  had  aroused  “  Powder 
Keg’s  ’’  enmity  years  before  by  frequently 
arresting  him  for  disorderly  conduct.  Car¬ 
rigan  nursed  the  memory  of  this  treatment, 


and  when  he  had  became  a  body-master 
at  once  proceeded  to  arrange  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  McCarron.  Having  applied  to 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  body-master  of 
Landsford,  Carbon  County,  as  was  cus¬ 
tomary,  for  two  men  to  do  a  “  clean  job,’’ 
he  brought  the  men  to  a  retired  spot  on 
McCarron’s  beat.  Later  in  the  night, 
when  a  policeman  passed  by,  the  two  men 
shot  him,  according  to  orders,  and  then 
started  for  their  homes.  But  on  that  night 
McCarron  had  exchanged  beats  with  Yost, 
who  accordingly  came  to  a  violent  death, 
although  neither  the  Mollys  nor  anyone 
else  in  the  region  had  any  but  kind  feelings 
toward  him.  Carrigan  showed  McKenna 
the  revolver,  a  weapon  of  thirty-two  caliber, 
with  which  the  policeman  had  been  killed, 
and  explained  that  it  had  been  borrowed 
from  a  Molly  named  Roarity  by  the  two 
men,  Hugh  McCehan  and  James  Doyle, 
who  with  others  had  done  the  murder.  AIc- 
Cehan  was  the  man  who  fired  the  fatal  shot. 
McKenna  secured  the  names  of  every  man 
concerned  in  the  crime,  and  ultimately,  on 
his  evidence,  it  was  punished  by  the  hang¬ 
ing,  in  Pottsville,  of  Hugh  McCehan, 
Thomas  Duffy,  James  Roarity,  James  Carl, 
and  James  Doyle. 

TWO  CLAIMANTS  OF  A  REWARD  FOR 
MURDER. 

Following  closely  upon  the  murder  of 
Yost,  there  came  in  August, 1875,  a  “  Bloody 
Saturday,’’  as  it  was  called  by  the  Mollys, 
when  they  killed  on  that  one  day,  Thomas 
Guyther,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  Gerard- 
ville,  and,  at  Shenandoah,  Gomer  James, 
the  same  whose  life  had  been  saved  a  few 
weeks  before  by  McKenna’s  intervention. 
James  was  a  desperado  himself,  having  some 
time  before,  while  drunk,  shot  down  an 
Irishman  named  Cosgrove,  and  this  offence 
the  Mollys  had  sworn  to  avenge.  Angered 
by  several  failures,  for  which  McKenna 
was  responsible,  the  Mollys  resolved  that 
on  this  particular  Saturday  their  plans 
should  not  miscarry.  The  Shenandoah 
firemen  were  giving  a  banquet  in  a  public 
hall,  and  Comer  James  was  serving  as  bar¬ 
tender.  A  little  before  midnight,  when  the 
gayety  was  at  its  height,  Thomas  Hurley 
left  his  mother,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench 
near  the  bar,  and  going  up  to  James 
ordered  a  glass  of  beer.  James  served 
him  promptly,  whereupon  Hurley  threw 
down  a  nickel,  and  lifting  the  glass  in  his 
left  hand,  pretended  to  drain  it.  But  he 
held  a  pistol,  ready  cocked,  in  the  right- 
hand  pocket  of  his  sack  coat,  and,  while 
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the  glass  was  at  his  lips,  he  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger.  'I’hen,  quite  unconcerned,  he  finished 
his  beer,  and  affected  to  join  in  a  search 
for  the  murderer.  At  the  time  he  himself 
was  not  suspected,  there  being  no  evidence 
of  his  guilt,  except  an  unobserved  hole  in 
his  coat. 

So  fierce  had  been  the  desire  for  James’s 
death  that  Jack  Kehoe,  the  county  delegate, 
had  stated  that  the  order  would  pay  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  man  who  should 
accomplish  it.  After  the  murder,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  officers  of  the  different  Molly 
Maguire  lodges  of  Schuylkill  County,  the 
payment  of  this  reward  came  under  discus¬ 
sion,  and  it  then  appeared  that  there  were 
two  claimants  for  the  reward,  Thomas  Hur¬ 
ley  and  John  McClaine.  In  order  to  decide 
between  them,  a  committee  of  two  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  Pat  Butler,  a  friend  of  McClaine’s, 
being  one,  and  McKenna  himself,  who,  in 
his  capacity  of  acting  body-master,  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations, 
being  the  other. 

The  following  Sunday,  Butler  and  Mc¬ 
Kenna  met  in  a  secret  resort  of  the  Mollys 
near  Loso  Creek,  and  there  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  the  two  sides.  Hurley  made 
out  an  overwhelming  case  in  his  own  favor, 
showing  the  pistol  he  had  used,  the  hole  in 
his  coat  through  which  the  bullet  had  passed, 
and,  as  a  culminating  argument,  bringing 
forward,  triumphantly,  his  own  mother,  who 
was  a  willing  witness  that  with  her  own  eyes 
she  had  seen  her  son  commit  the  murder. 
In  final  support  of  his  claim  Hurley  declared 
that  if  the  money  was  paid  to  McClaine,  he 
would  prove  his  pretensions  by  killing  Mc¬ 
Claine  on  the  spot.  The  money,  therefore, 
was  paid  to  Hurley. 

A  year  later,  when  McFarland,  or  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  related  this  history  in  the  courts,  it 
appeared  that  Hurley  had  gone  to  Colo¬ 
rado,  where  he  was  working  as  a  miner 
under  the  name  of  McCabe.  He  had  left 
Pennsylvania  hurriedly,  after  an  attempt  to 
kill  a  saloon-keeper  named  James  Ryle,  and 
burn  his  house.  Some  years  later  Sheriff 
Shores  of  Cunnison  County,  Colorado,  ar¬ 
rested  him  for  having  stabbed  a  young  man 
named  Clines  in  a  fight.  He  was  arrested 
as  “  McCabe,”  but  on  information  from  the 
East,  the  sheriff  was  able  to  identify  him  as 
Hurley.  Taking  him  aside,  the  sheriff  said, 

“  Your  time  has  come,  Tom  Hurley  !  Mc¬ 
Farland  is  on  his  way  here  to  take  you  back 
to  Pennsylvania.” 

“  Who  is  McFarland  ?”  demanded  Hurley. 

“You  used  to  know  him  as  James  Mc¬ 
Kenna.” 

No  sooner  had  he  heard  the  name  than 


he  slipped  his  hand  under  a  mattress,  and 
pulling  out  a  razor,  cut  his  throat  from  ear 
to  ear.  As  he  dropped  dying  to  the  floor, 
he  said,  “  Mac  will  never  get  me  alive.” 

.4  DE.MANU  4I.4I)E  ON  Mcp.4REAND  TO  ]'RO- 

VIDE  MEN  TO  KILL  .4  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Policeman 
Yost,  McKenna,  as  acting  body-master  of 
the  Shenandoah  lodge,  found  himself  in  a 
most  delicate  and  dangerous  position.  Yost 
had  been  murdered  by  men  furnished  from 
Lansford  by  the  body-master  there,  Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell.  It  was,  therefore,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  right  to  demand  a  return  of  the  cour¬ 
tesy,  which  he  did  without  delay,  calling 
upon  McKenna  to  furnish  men  to  kill  John 
P.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Lonsdale 
Mine,  who  had  refused  to  obey  Campbell’s 
orders,  and  paid  no  attention  to  several 
“  coffin  notices.” 

In  order  to  gain  time  McKenna  promised 
to  comply  with  this  request,  but  kept  delay¬ 
ing  on  one  pretext  or  another,  until  Camp¬ 
bell,  grown  impatient,  went  to  Jack  Kehoe, 
the  county  delegate,  and  got  him  to  send 
a  positive  order  to  McKenna  to  do  a 
“  clean  job  ”  on  Jones  without  delay.  Mc¬ 
Kenna  notified  Captain  Linden  and  Mr. 
Franklin,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  killed 
himself,  refused  to  carry  out  Kehoe’s 
orders,  feigning  a  serious  illness.  Then 
the  order  came  again,  and,  to  allay  suspi¬ 
cion,  he  actually  started  for  Tamaqua  with 
several  men  and  several  bottles  of  whiskey, 
under  the  avowed  intention  of  doing  the 
appointed  murder.  He  contrived,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  the  men  very  drunk,  and  thus 
the  night  passed,  and  early  ne.xt  morning, 
leaving  his  companions  in  a  drunken 
stupor,  he  set  out  for  home,  congratulating 
himself  on  having  again  averted  a  horrible 
crime.  He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
through  the  streets  of  Tamaqua,  when  a 
young  man,  hatless  and  greatly  excited, 
came  riding  into  town  on  a  mule  at  full 
gallop.  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  City 
Marshal’s  office  just  as  McKenna  was  jtass- 
ing,  and  called  out  : 

“  A  man  named  John  P.  Jones  was  mur¬ 
dered  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  the  presence  of 
three  hundred  people, — shot  down  by  two 
men.” 

The  young  man  then  described  the 
murderers,  and  McKenna  easily  recognized 
them  as  a  man  named  Doyle  and  a  man 
named  Kelly. 

An  angry  crowd  quickly  gathered,  and 
some  of  them  recognizing  in  McKenna  a 
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Molly  Maguire  leader,  a  movement  was 
started  forthwith  to  lynch  him.  He  showed, 
however,  his  usual  nerve,  and,  drawing  two 
revolvers,  walked  through  the  crowd  with 
an  air  that  kept  off  attack.  Although  his 
best  efforts  had  failed  to  save  Jones’s  life, 
he  resolved  that  he  would,  at  least,  secure 
the  capture  of  the  murderers.  Going  into 
the  Columbia  House  he  wrote  a  few  words 
on  slips  of  paper,  and  then  came  out 
and  secretly  dropped  these  slips  in  con- 
spicious  places.  One  of  them,  he  observed, 
was  picked  up  by  a  prominent  jeweller  of 
the  town,  who  showed  it  to  several  people 
near  him.  The  words  on  the  slip  were  : 

“  Get  a  spvglass  ;  go  to  the  monument 
in  the  Devil's  Cemetery  and  cover  the 
Bloomingdale  Mountain.” 

The  purpose  was  to  give  people  familiar 
with  the  neighboring  country  a  hint  that 
would  put  them  on  the  trail  which  McKenna 
knew  the  guilty  men  would  take  on  their 
way  from  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Continu¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  jeweller  and  his  neighbors, 
McKenna  saw  them  provide  themselves 
with  field  glasses  and  a  number  of  rifles, 
and  start  for  the  Devil’s  Cemetery.  Then 
he  knew  that  they  had  understood  the  hint, 
as  was  really  the  case,  the  result  being  that 
later  in  the  day  Kelly,  Doyle,  and  a  third 
man,  Carrigan,  were  captured  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  while  they  were  eating  their  lunch  and 
drinking  whiskey  beside  a  spring.  Kelly 
and  Doyle  were  subsequently  hanged,  and 
Carrigan  turned  State’s  evidence. 

THE  MURDER  OF  THOMAS  SANGER  AND 
WILLIAM  UREN. 

few  days  after  the  murder  of  Jones, 
McKenna  woke  up  one  morning  at  his  home 
in  Shenandoah,  and  discovered  a  notorious 
Molly  Maguire,  named  Mike  Doyle,  lying 
on  the  bed  beside  him.  After  the  free  and 
easy  manner  of  the  fraternity,  Doyle  had 
come  in  quietly  during  the  night, and  thrown 
himself  on  the  bed  without  undressing. 
McKenna  discovered,  also,  a  thirty-two  cali¬ 
ber  Smith  and  Wesson  revolver  lying  on  the 
table,  and  asked  what  it  was  for.  Doyle 
told  him  that  he  had  borrowed  it  from  the 
constable  of  Shenandoah,  Ed  Monagan, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  Raven  Run  to  “  do 
a  job  ”  with  Tom  Munley,  Jim  McAllister, 
and  Charlie  and  Jim  O’Donnell. 

“Who  are  you  going  to  kill?”  asked 
McKenna. 

“  I  don’t  know  yet,”  answered  Doyle. 

Going  down  into  the  street,  they  met 
O’Donnell,  and  McKenna  repeated  the 
question  to  him.  But  O’Donnell  also  said 


he  did  not  know  yet.  A  few  hours  later  Mc¬ 
Kenna  heard  from  boasting  Mollys  that 
Thomas  Sanger  and  William  Uren,  two 
prominent  citizens  of  Raven  Run,  had  been 
murdered. 

In  a  trial  that  followed  ultimately,  Mr. 
Gowen,  who  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  prosecution,  gave  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  murder  of  Sanger  ; 

“  What  is  this  case?  On  the  ist  of  September,  1875, 
Thomas  Sanger,  a  young  English  ‘  boss  ’  miner,  a  man 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  left  his  house 
in  the  morning  to  go  to  his  daily  work.  Going  for¬ 
ward  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  this  man  was 
confronted  by  an  armed  band  of  five  assassins.  He 
was  shot  in  the  arm.  He  turned,  stumbled,  and  fell; 
then  the  foremost  of  this  band  came  up  to  him  as  he 
lay  upon  the  ground  and  discharged  his  revolver  into 
him.  Then  another  turned  him,  as  he  lay  upon  his 
face,  over  upon  his  back,  so  that  he  could  expose  a 
deadly  part  for  his  aim.  and  with  calm  deliberation 
selected  a  vital  spot,  and  shot  him  as  he  lay  prostrate 
upon  the  ground.  His  wife  from  whom  he  had  just 
parted,  hearing  his  cries,  rushed  out  and  reached  her 
husband  only  in  time  to  hear  his  last  faltering  accents: 

‘  Kiss  me,  Sarah,  for  I  am  dying.'  ” 

Under  the  indignation  aroused  by  this 
double  murder,  a  vigilance  committee  at¬ 
tacked  Charles  O’Donnell  in  his  house, 
shot  him,  and  hanged  his  dead  body  to  a 
tree.  By  accident  they  also  killed  O’Don¬ 
nell’s  sister,  who  was  near  her  confinement. 
Later,  under  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
detective,  Munley  and  James  O’Donnell 
were  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged. 

MCFARLAND  SUSPECTED  AND  THREAT¬ 
ENED  BV  BOTH  SIDES. 

Toward  the  end  of  1875,  the  strain  under 
which  McFarland  had  been  working  for 
eighteen  months  began  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  he  appealed  to  Allan  Pinkerton  to  be 
allowed  to  strike  the  final  blow.  “I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  this  work,”  he  said  in  one 
of  his  reports.  “  I  hear  of  murder  and 
bloodshed  in  all  directions.  The  very  sun 
to  me  looks  crimson  ;  the  air  is  polluted, 
and  the  rivers  seem  running  red  with 
human  blood.  Something  must  be  done  to 
stop  it.” 

Allan  Pinkerton  and  his  assistants,  Mr. 
Franklin  and  Captain  Linden,  had  already 
concluded  that  the  evidence  McFarland 
had  secured  was  sufficient,  and  steps  were 
forthwith  taken  to  close  in  on  the  murderers. 
McFarland  had  still,  however,  many  dan¬ 
gers  to  face  ;  first  from  fellow-members  of 
the  order  who  were  beginning  to  believe 
he  had  played  them  false  ;  and  then  from 
outraged  citizens,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
monster  of  crime  whose  unceremonious 
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killing  would  be  a  service  to  the  State. 
C)ne  night,  in  Tamaqua,  bands  of  armed 
men  searched  for  him  from  house  to  house 
until  morning,  and  would  certainly  have 
discovered  and  lynched  him,  had  he  not,  by 
pretending  to  fall  into  a  drunken  sleep, 
succeeded  in  remaining  all  night  in  the 
house  of  a  respectable  citizen  who  was  not 
suspected  of  harboring  him.  All  the  ne.xt 
day  he  remained  in  concealment.  But  at 
night  he  was  about  to  board  a  coal  train 
bound  for  Pottsville,  when  the  pangs  of 
hunger  drove  him  into  a  little  restaurant 
near  the  station  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee. 
There,  as  fate  would  have  it,  he  came  face  to 
face  with  the  man  of  all  others  in  Tamaqua 
most  eager  for  his  life,  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  John  P.  Jones  who  had  been  assassinated 
shortly  before.  This  man  had  spent  the 
whole  of  the  previous  night  with  the  party 
that  was  searching  for  him.  He  recog¬ 
nized  McKenna  at  once. 

“  Have  a  drink,”  he  said  gruffly. 

“  Tm  not  drinking  anything  now,”  said 
McKenna,  “  but  Til  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  sandwich.” 

“  Pm  feeling  badly,”  said  the  man,  look¬ 
ing  hard  into  the  detective’s  face,  “and 
Pve  made  up  my  mind  to  kill  the  first  Irish 
scoundrel  I  meet.” 

“  Tm  not  an  Irish  scoundrel,”  said  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  “  but  I  think,  to  prevent  trouble, 
I’d  better  kill  you  right  here  ;  ”  and  into  the 
face  of  the  man  who  was  not  feeling  well 
he  pushed  a  revolver.  The  invalid  dashed 
into  the  street,  McKenna  following.  But 
McKenna  soon  returned  and  finished  his 
coffee,  and  then  by  the  ne.xt  coal  train  went 
to  Pottsville. 

Jack  Kehoe,  the  county  delegate  whose 
influence  in  the  order  was  very  great,  was 
now  busily  reporting  his  suspicion  that 
“James  McKenna”  was  a  detective.  To 
meet  this  danger  McParland  boldly  went 
straight  to  Kehoe,  accused  him  of  treach¬ 
ery,  and  demanded  an  immediate  inves¬ 
tigation.  As  county  delegate,  Kehoe  in¬ 
structed  McKenna,  who  was  at  that  time 
county  secretary,  to  write  notices  to  all 
the  body-masters  in  the  county  to  meet  at 
Shenandoah  at  a  given  date,  to  conduct  the 
investigation.  He  was  writing  the  notices 
in  a  room  over  Kehoe’s  saloon,  where  Mrs. 
Kehoe  was  sewing,  when  Kehoe  came  in 
suddenly  with  a  glass  of  soda  for  his  wife, 
and  a  hot  whiskey  for  McKenna.  Having 
placed  the  two  glasses  on  the  table,  he  left 
the  room,  his  manner  showing  an  unusual 
constraint.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Mrs. 
Kehoe,  who  was  a  good  woman  at  heart, 
and  devoted  to  McKenna,  took  up  the  hot 
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whiskey,  threw  it  into  the  stove,  and  then 
burst  into  tears. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  McKenna. 

“  Don’t  ask  me,”  said  the  trembling 
woman. 

It  is  certain  that  the  whiskey  was  poi¬ 
soned.  A  second  attempt  to  poison  Mc¬ 
Kenna  was  made  the  day  before  his  trial  at 
Shenandoah.  He  was  lifting  the  drugged 
glass  to  his  lips  when  an  instinctive  sus¬ 
picion  moved  him  to  set  it  down. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  Jack  Kehoe  did 
not  appear.  He  was  e.xpecting  that  there 
would  be  no  trial  ;  for  he  had  engaged 
si.xteen  men  to  murder  McKenna,  and  had 
even  advanced  several  of  them  twenty-five 
dollars  each  for  the  service.  McKenna’s 
life  was  probably  saved  by  the  personal 
devotion  of  a  Molly  Maguire  named  Frank 
Mc.Andrew,  who  told  him  of  the  plot  to 
kill  him,  and  swore  to  stand  true  to  him, 
which  he  did.  By  McAndrew’s  aid  he  stole 
away  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  Allan  Pinkerton 
and  the  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  Mr.  Gowen,  who  had 
entertained  grave  fears  for  his  life.  And 
there  the  services  of  McParland  {alias  Mc¬ 
Kenna)  as  a  detective  in  the  Molly  Maguire 
cases  ended  ;  but  he  had  still  a  most  im¬ 
portant  service  to  render  as  a  witness.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  employment  it  had 
been  agreed  that  he  was  not  to  be  called 
on  to  testify  in  court  ;  not  his  own  safety 
only,  but  the  continuation  of  his  work, 
clearly  requiring  that  he  should  not.  And 
for  a  time  the  impossibility  of  getting 
other  testimony  to  the  crimes  which  to 
him  were  known  perfectly,  prevented  prose¬ 
cutions.  But  now  that  his  real  character 
had  been  discovered  by  the  desperadoes, 
and  he  could  hope  no  longer  to  hold  their 
confidence,  there  remained  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  testify. 

ARRESTS  AND  CONVICTIONS. 

All  being  in  readiness,  on  May  6,  1876, 
a  number  of  arrests  were  made.  The  trials 
that  followed  were  highly  dramatic.  Held 
as  they  were  at  the  very  centre  of  the  law¬ 
less  district,  there  was  more  or  less  danger 
that  persons  engaged  in  them  would  them¬ 
selves  suffer  the  fraternity’s  vengeance. 
Under  a  sense  of  this  danger  Mr.  Gowen, 
who  himself  conducted  the  prosecutions, 
said  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  jury  : 

“Is  there  a  man  in  this  audience,  looking  at  me  now, 
and  hearing  me  denounce  this  association,  who  longs  to 
point  his  pistol  at  me  ?  I  tell  him  that  he  has  as  good 
a  chance  here  as  he  will  ever  have  again.  ...  I 
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tell  him  that  if  there  is  another  murder  in  this  county, 
committed  by  this  organization,  every  one  of  the  five 
hundred  members  of  the  order  in  this  county  or  out 
of  it,  who  connives  at  it,  will  be  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  and  can  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
he  is  dead.  ...  I  tell  him  that  if  there  is  an¬ 
other  murder  in  this  county  by  this  society,  there 
will  be  an  inquisition  for  blood  with  which  nothing 
that  has  been  known  in  the  annals  of  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence  can  compare.” 

And  here  he  added  a  cordial  tribute  to 
the  faithfulness  and  skill  of  Detective  Mc¬ 
Farland  and  his  employer  the  Pinkerton 
Agency; 

“  And  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  this  security,  of 
which  I  now  boast  ?  To  whom  do  we  owe  all  this  ? 
Under  the  divine  providence  of  God,  to  whom  be  all 
the  honor  and  all  the  glory,  we  owe  this  safety  to 
James  McFarland  ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  man  to 
whom  the  people  of  this  county  should  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment,  it  is  James  McFarland  the  detective. 


It  is  simply  a  question  between  the  Molly  Maguires 
on  the  one  side,  and  Finkerton’s  Detective  Agency 
on  the  other  ;  and  I  know  too  well  that  Finkerton’s 
Detective  Agency  will  win.  There  is  not  a  place  on 
the  habitable  globe  where  these  men  can  find  refuge, 
and  in  which  they  will  not  be  tracked  down.” 

The  result  of  the  trials — which  is  to  say 
the  result  of  McFarland’s  dangerous  in¬ 
vestigations  and  subsequent  testimony — 
was  the  complete  e.vtermination  of  the 
order  of  Molly  Maguires.  A  score  or  more 
of  the  desperadoes  were  condemned  to 
longer  or  shorter  terms  in  the  penitentiary. 
Nineteen  were  hanged.  Among  the  latter 
was  Jack  Kehoe,  who  had  been  among  the 
first  to  suspect  McFarland  of  being  a  de¬ 
tective,  and  had  expended  all  his  power 
and  ingenuity  to  get  him  killed  and  well 
out  of  the  way. 
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A  New  Jungle  Story  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Mr.  Kipling’s  stories  of  Indian  life,  his  ballads,  and 
his  jungle  stories,  give  him  three  separate  claims  to 
the  highest  distinction.  As  a  story  teller  he  ranks 
with  Stevenson,  while  his  stories  of  jungle  life  have 
no  parallel.  They  are  certainly  a  contributicn  to 
the  centuries,  and  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  a  youth’s 
library  as  Robinson  Crusoe  or  Filgrim's  Frogress. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  a  new  jungle  story  by 
Mr.  Kipling,  which  tells  of  the  adventures  of  Mow- 
gli  after  he  killed  Shere  Khan.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  next  issue,  with  an  introductory  note, 
so  that  readers  who  have  not  read  the  other  jungle 
stories,  can  read  this  one  understandingly.  It  fol¬ 
lows  the  story  entitled  “  Tiger  !  Tiger  !  ” 


Frofessor  Drummond  is  preparing  an  additional 
article  on  Mr.  Moody  which  will  probably  appear  in 
the  January  number. 


Napoleon  :  Biography  and  Fortraits. 


Among  many  letters  received  in  regard  to  the  first 
article  on  Napoleon  and  its  illustrations,  we  have 
here  room  for  extracts  from  only  three  : 

From  Colonel  John  C.  Ropes,  the  most  eminent 
American  student  of  Napoleon's  history  : 


Boston,  Noveinber  9,  1894. 

Biography^'”^*^'^*^^^  you  on  the  success  of  your  Napoleon 

John  C.  Ropes. 

From  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Fresident  of  Johns. 
Hopkins  University  : 

Baltimore,  October  30,  1894. 

Dear  Sir,--I  saw  not  long  ago,  in  the  library  of  Hon. 
(jammer  G.  Hubbard,  in  Washing^ton,  the  extraordinary 
perhaps  I  should  say  unique,  collection  of  the  portraits  of 
^Napoleon,  and  I  then  learned  that  you  are  to  publish  copies 
of  the  most  significant  of  these  portraits  in  connection  with 
an  article  upon  them,  which  Miss  Tarhell  was  then  prepar¬ 
ing.  This  interested  me  very  much.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
portraits  of  any  other  man,  of  any  age  or  land,  have  been 
taken  in  so  many  aspects,  by  such  able  artists,  at  such 
frequent  intervals,  and  through  so  many  years  When 
rte  power  and  fame  of  Napoleon  are  considered,  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  students  of  history,  biography,  and  portrait- 
ure.  by  whatever  motives  they  are  governed,  will  be  much 
indebted  to  you  and  to  all  your  collaborators  for  making 
accessible  to  them  this  superb  collection. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  C.  Gilman. 

S,  McClure,  Esq. 


From  Major  J.  W.  Fowell,  U.  S.  A.,  the  well- 
known  scientist,  writer,  and  explorer  : 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

Washington,  Novettiber  6,  1894. 
My  dear  McClure,-!  have  just  read  with  care  and 
with  great  interest,  Miss  TarbelTs  first  article  on  Napoleon. 
It  IS  not  only  graphic,  but  its  simplicity  is  high  art.  With 
the  abundant  illustration  it  constitutes  a  picture  to  live. 

I  am  yours  cordially, 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure. 

3c  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 
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Centenary,  of  D.  L.  Moody. 


3NE  hundred  years  ago,  on  February  5th,  Dwight  Lyman  Moody 
was  bom  in  the  village  of  East  Northfield,  Mass.  There  is  on  the 
ouse  now  a  bronze  tablet  with  the  inscription,  “  Birth-place  of  D.  L: 
loody.”  The  date  is  an  epoch.  The  historical  and  geographical  point 
larks  the  beginning  of  a  life  that  was  as  certainly  raised  up  by  God,  and 
sed  by  Him,  as  were  any  of  the  great  leaders  in  Church  history  with 
^hom  began  new  eras  of  Christian  advancement.  In  a  book.  Tell  Me 
[bout  Moody,  which  has  been  published  as  an  International  Centenary 
ribute,  and  which  is  written  by  two  authors,  one  in  England  and  the 
ther  in  America,  the  simple  scriptural  explanation  is  suggested,  “  There 
?as  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was — Dwight  Lyman  Moody.” 
)r.  R.  W.  Dale  compared  Moody  with  the  inaugurator  of  the  Reformation* 
aying,  ‘‘  His  preaching  had  all  the  effect  of  Luther’s  ;  he  exulted  in  the 
ree  grace  of  God.  His  joy  was  contagious.  Men  leaped  out  of  darkness 
ito  light,  and  lived  a  Christian  life  afterwards.”  We  are  conscious  that 
foody’s  power  and  influence  were  phenomenal.  He  was  the  leading  and 
reatest  evangelist,  not  only  of  his  generation,  but  of  the  past  century, 
n  a  series  of  notable  revival  meetings  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  in 
vhich  he  was  joined  by  Ira  David  Sankey,  who  helped  him  greatly  by 
y/iis  composition  and  sympathetic  rendering  of  Sacred  Songs  and  Solos; 

foody  was  the  means  of  results  which  “  brought  two  continents  together,” 
Cnd  which  ”  shook  two  continents  for  God.”  The  campaigns  of  Moody 
^md  Sankey,  in  the  view  of  Moody’s  admirers,  ”  reduced  the  population 
,)f  hell  by  a  million  souls.” 

The  name  of  the  evangelist  was  a  household  word  during  his  life-time, 
'"fust  so  the  outline  of  his  career  should  be  widely  known  to-day.  The 
on  of  a  mason,  he  developed  the  rugged  and  independent  qualities  of  his 
.ather,  who  died  when  Dwight  was  four  years  old.  The  bravery  and 
ievotion  of  his  bereaved  mother  in  the  difficult  days  of  his  boyhood 
nspired  the  deepest  admiration  in  him.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  the 
/^illage  lad  left  home  and  made  good  in  the  city.  He  became  a  salesman 
n  a  shoe-store  in  Boston.  In  the  following  year,  through  the  instru- 
nentality  of  Edward  Kimball,  his  Sunday-school  teacher,  he  was  con- 
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verted.  His  conversion  was  so  real  that,  'speaking  afterwards  of  the 
experience,  he  said,  “  It  seemed  to  me  I  was  in  love  with  all  creation.” 
There  was  a  new  glory  in  everything  :  in  the  sun  shining  above  the  earth, 
and  in  the  birds  and  their  song  :  everything  was  different.  In  September, 
1856,  young  Moody  arrived  in  Chicago.  His  aim  at  this  time  was  to 
secure  a  fortune  of  100,000  dollars,  of  which  he  intended  to  devote  a  part 
for  the  supporting  of  his  widowed  mother.  On  the  threshold  however, 
of  financial  achievement,  the  direction  of  his  life  became  changed,  and 
he  identified  himself  with  the  poor  and  with  failures.  Beginning  with  a 
class  gathered  from  the  streets,  he  opened  in  1858,  a  Sunday-school  in 
North  Market  Hall,  Chicago,  which,  by  his  enterprise,  ultimately  grew 
into  a  church.  Two  years  later  he  gave  up  business  entirely,  and  devoted 
all  his  time  and  energy  to  Christian  work.  Of  this  period  a  Y.M.C.A. 
memorial  says,  "  From  1861  to  1870  no  man  was  so  constant  and  per¬ 
sistent  in  the  work  as  was  Mr.  Moody.”  The  Civil  War  broke  out,  and 
Moody  became  a  member  of  the  Christian  Commission.  What  he  did 
for  the  soldiers  then  is  a  story  which  somebody  ought  to  tell.  We  know, 
from  Bishop  Candler,  that  he  went  to  the  front  ten  times  with  supplies 
for  the  wounded,  and  he  showed  the  Confederate  prisoners  "  the  tender 
love  of  a  brother,  preaching  to  them  sermons  under  which  not  a  few  were 
converted.”  The  next  milestone  was  the  conflagration  of  October  9th, 
1871,  which  reduced  Chicago  to  ashes.  Moody  was  free  to  visit  England. 

The  several  campaigns  in  the  British  Isles  are  notable  for  the  vast 
crowds  that  everywhere  assembled.  Moody  seemed  never  to  tire.  Stout, 
and  heavily-built,  he  was  yet  full  of  activity,  and  his  utterances  were 
characterized  by  an  unfailing  freshness.  There  was  no  manifestation  of 
emotional  extravagance  of  any  sort.  His  sermons  were  colloquial,  full 
of  conviction,  and  to  the  point.  In  London  alone,  during  their  mission 
of  1875,  Moody  and  Sankey  preached  the  Bible  and  sang  the  gospel  to 
more  than  2,530,000  people.  There  were  individuals  who  lit  their  torch 
and  carried  it  on  from  the  evangelist.  One  was  Henry  Drummond,  who 
declared  that  Moody  was  "  the  greatest  human  ”  he  had  ever  met. 
Another  was  a  young  medical  student  who  devoted  his  life  to  Labrador, 
and  became  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  Canon 
W.  Hay  Aitken  was  induced  by  Moody  to  become  an  evangehst. 

Moody  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  His  memorial  is  in  the  Institutes 
that  he  founded.  He  needs  no  other  memorial,  for  indeed,  in  the  North- 
field  Schools,  and  above  all,  in  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago, 
which  uses  regularly  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  its  own  500-watt 
Radio  station,  to  which  has  been  assigned  the  call  letters,  W-M-B-I,  as 
well  as  in  many  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  he  continues 
to  live. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  man’s  life  ?  Who  can  analyse  and  define 
the  mysteries  of  God  ?  The  campaign  which  was  held  at  Chicago  during 
the  World’s  Fair  in  that  city,  was  a  triumph  of  organization,  and  of  the 
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el  over  the  Fair.  In  one  of  the  meetings,  where  18,000  people  were 
^  sent  Moody  restored  a  lost  child  to  the  arms  of  her  alarmed  father,. 
S  the  words,  "  That  is  what  Jesus  Christ  came  to  do  ;  to  seek  and 
to  save  lost  sinners,  and  restore  them  to  their  heavenly  Father’s  embrace.” 
In  that  incident  is  Indicated  the  dominant  passion  which  quickened  every 
semion  and  utterance.  Also,  in  1867,  this  observation  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Henry  Varley,  of  Australia,  in  his  hearing  :  ”  The  world  has  yet  to 
see  what  God  will  do  with,  and  for,  and  through,  and  in,  and  by,  the 
man  who  is  whoUy  consecrated  to  Him.”  Was  Dwight  Lyman  Moody 

that  man  ? 

_ }iy  courtesy  of  the  National  Council  for  Moody  Centenary 

Celebrations. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  name  of  D.  L.  Moody  is  upon  the  lips  of  a  large 
The  Moody  number  of  Christian  people  at  this  time,  as  now  we  are 
Centenary,  in  the  midst  of  the  celebrations  of  his  Centenary. 

One  wonders  how  many  people  are  to-day  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  whose  spiritual  birthdays,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  can  be  traced  back  to  Moody.  At  the  great  meeting  held  early 
in  February  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Commander  Studd  said  that  among  the 
reasons  for  his  being  to  speak  there  was  this  :  that  he  was  one  of  the 
”  monuments  ”  to  D.  L.  Moody.  Commander  Studd  s  grandfathei  was 
converted  at  one  of  Moody’s  meetings,  and  his  three  sons,  all  of  Eton, 
were  brought  to  Christ.  As  a  result,  there  was  the  going  forth  of  the 
famous  Cambridge  Seven.  There  would  have  been  no  Cambridge  Se\  eii 
had  it  not  been  for  Moody. 

Oh  !  that  we  all  might  catch  some  of  the  fire  of  that  holy  man! 

We  recently  pubhshed  an  article  (originally 
Moorshead  Memorial  issued  as  a  leaflet  by  the  B.M.S.)  concerning 
Hospital.  the  proposed  Moorshead  Memorial  Hospital  in 

the  Kond  Hills.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
the  fund,  although  only  in  existence  about  a  year,  is  now  approaching 
£4,000.  This  is  more  than  half-way  towards  the  goal  of  £7,000  required. 

In  the  Kond  Hills  the  foundations  of  the  Hospital  have  been  dug,  and 
bricks  burnt,  and  the  building  commenced.  Meantime,  the  doctor  and 
nurse  are  busily  engaged  in  the  relief  of  such  suffering  as  can  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  treatment  of  some  cases  that  cannot  possibly  be  turned 
away. 

Prayer  is  requested  from  all  who  are  interested,  that  this  plea  of  thirty 
years  may  soon  be  a  reality. 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  little  space  left  in  this  issue  to  enlarge 
The  Supplement,  upon  the  facts  revealed  by  a  review  of  the  Supple¬ 
ment  sent  out  in  December.  It  may  be  as  well, 
however,  to  point  out  that  a  comparison  of  the  1933  Supplement  with 
the  present  one  shows  a  disquieting  tendency  towards  a  drop  in  the 
number  of  fully-qualified  medical  missionaries. 
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The  total  number  of  workers  holding  British  Empire  degrees  at  the 
present  time  is  about  17  or  20  less  than  three  years  ago.  Of  the  missionary 
bodies  listed,  there  are  only  nine  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
doctors  on  the  field  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  than  fifteen  Societies 
show  a  decrease.  Amongst  the  latter,  about  half-a-dozen  of  the  larger 
Societies  are  included.  We  cannot  do  better,  at  this  point,  than  to  record 
the  words  with  which  Dr.  Fletcher  Moorshead  closed  his  survey  of  the 
1933  Supplement  :  “  Do  not  the  revelations  of  our  recent  Supplement 
constitute  an  eloquent  and  urgent  plea  for  the  dedication  of  more  lives 
to  this  service,  and  the  setting  apart  of  more  ample  funds  to  maintain 

the  medical  missionary  enterprise  ? 

*  *  *  * 

W'e'Tegret  that  a  few  errors  have  become 
Errata  apparent  in  the  recent  Supplement.  The 

(December  Supplement),  list  has,  however,  now  been  thoroughly 

brought  up-to-date,  and  a  quantity  re¬ 
printed.  A  copy  of  the  revised  Supplement  will  be  sent  to  any  who 
would  like  to  have  one  on  request. 


Good  News  Spreads. 

By  Samuel  King  Hutton,  M.D.,  D.C.O.G. 

Towards  the  end  of  1923  a  young  medical  missionary  went  to  East 
Central  Africa.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bristol  University,  Arthur 
].  Keevill  by  name,  and  he  went  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian 
Missions  to  commence  a  ministry  of  healing  in  the  villages  in  the  province 
of  Unyamwesi,  where  the  Moravian  Missions  are  working.  The  first 
hospital  was  a  disused  dwelling-house,  with  thatched  roof  ;  and  the 
doctor  wrote  comically  about  the  difficulty  of  doing  "  Harley  Street 
work  on  a  mud  floor.”  It  would  be  easy  to  write  at  some  length  of  the 
growth  of  this  work,  which  now  comprises  a  hospital  built  of  concrete, 
a  maternity  and  child-welfare  department,  and  .  .  .  but  here  comes  our 
story. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  hut  which  served  as  an  out-patients’  depart¬ 
ment,  a  poor,  disfigured  man.  Thin,  weary,  worn  and  lined  with 
suffering  and  with  face  blotched  with  nodules,  he  took  his  place  with 
the  others  who  waited  their  turn  to  see  the  doctor.  The  doctor  tells  us 
that  the  people  like  to  wait  in  the  shade,  if  they  can  ;  they  will  even 
put  up  umbrellas,  African  as  they  are. 

So  the  poor  tired  man  waited,  and  his  turn  came. 

.  The  diagnosis  was  easy  :  here,  said  the  doctor,  is  a  leper.  What  shall 
we  do  ?  We  cannot  send  him  away  ;  he  has  walked  miles  and  miles 
through  hard  and  narrow  forest  tracks  ;  we  cannot  send  him  to  his  home. 
And  we  must  not  put  him  in  a  ward  with  the  others  :  he  is  a  leper. 
Wards,  in  those  days,  were  African  huts,  with  circular  mud  walls  and 
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“Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in 
thee.”— 2  Tim,  i  :6. 

D.  L.  Moody  met  a  stranger  on  the 
piazza  of  the  hotel  at  Northfield,  and  said 
to  him  in  his  abrupt  and  eager  way,  “My 
friend,  are  you  a  Christian?” 
Cut  from  The  man,  stiffening  a  lit- 
the  Loaf,  tie,  replied :  “What  do  you 
think?” 

“Not  red  hot!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Moody, 
as  he  hastened  on. 

You  can  tell  a  red  hot  Christian  when 
you  see  him,  or  when  you  hear  him  either. 
And  yet  he  does  not  have  to  be  boister¬ 
ous  to  reveal  it. 

Ihe  trouble  with  so  many  of  us  is  that 
we  are  not  “red  hot.”  The  whole  Church 
is  not  red  hot.”  The  Christian  press  is 
not  “red  hot.”  If  we  were  “red  hot”  sin 
would  be  burned  out  in  our  lives,  and  our 
neighbors  would  feel  the  warmth. 

How  may  we  become  “red  hot?” 
there  is  responsibility  resting  upon  us 
in  the  matter,  for  the  Greek  of  our  text 
might  be  rendered,  “Stir  into  flame  the 
gilt  of  God  which  is  in  thee.”  The  gift 
'sthe  Holy  Spirit  Himself.  Is  it  possible 
we  can  have  more  of  the  fire  of  God  if 
We  desire  it?  D.  L.  Moody’s  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  an  affirmative  answer  to  this. 

e  us  therefore  ask  that  we  may  receive, 
and  seek  that  we  may  find,  and  knock  that 
may  be  opened  unto  us. 

look  on  D.  L.  Moody’s  iace, 
CO  is  the  reason  we  place  it  on  our 
^1"  this  month,  in  which  is  commem- 
b.  birthday.  Nat- 

Pace.  urally  we  think  our  readers 
love  to  look  upon  his  face 
Well.  It  is  a  good  face  from  many 
"  mts  of  view,  but  chiefly  because  the 


light  and  love  of  God  shine  through  it. 
Its  owner  was  not  faultless,  and  we  have 
no  mind  to  deify  him,  but  Jesus  said,  “If 
any  man  serve  Me,  him  will  the  Father 
honor.”  D.  L.  Moody  served  Jesus 
Christ  as  did  comparatively  few  men  of 
his  generation,  and  the  Father  has  hon¬ 
ored  him  by  causing  men  to  honor  him. 

A  happy  illustration  of  this  is  The 
Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago,  un¬ 
der  whose  auspices  this  magazine  is  pub¬ 
lished.  Much  as  it  has  prospered  and 
developed  since  his  departure,  yet  it  is 
conducted  along  the  old  lines>  holding  to 
the  same  faith  and  seeking  the  same  ends. 
Again  and  again  in  its  counsels  when 
trying  problems  are  calling  for  solution, 
the  cjuestion  is  asked  by  one  or  another, 
“What  would  D.  L.  Moody  do?”  And 
that  which  it  is  believed  he  would  do, 
by  those  who  knew  him  well,  they  try 
to  do.  Their  trust  is  in  the  same  God, 
and  He  never  disappoints  them  as  He 
never  disappointed  him. . 

A  ministerial  correspondent  writes: 
“Can  you  not  say  something  to  evange¬ 
lists  to  try  and  be  more  thorough  in  their 
D.  L.  Moody  vvork  with  those  who  come 
as  an  forward?  I  remember  well 

Evangelist,  being  in  Mr.  Moody’s  meet¬ 
ings,  and  still  feel  the  influence  of  them 
in  my  life.  The  pastors  are  asking  for 
evangelists  who  do  thorough  work. 
.Surely  Mr.  Moody  was  a  prince  among 
evangelists.  Blessed  and  dear  man,  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  influence  of  his 
life  was  felt  in  his  meetings.  I  feel  sure 
your  magazine  can  say  something  of 
more  thorough  work  in  revivals.” 

This  correspondent  has  said  the  thing 
himself,  and  we  are  pleased  to  quote  his 
words. 
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A  Christian  woman  desired  to  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary  but  lacked  the  necessary  educa¬ 
tion  or  the  means  to  obtain  it.  Moreover 
A  New  Idea  she  was  considered  too  old 
in  Giving,  to  prepare  for  the  field 
Whereupon  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  insuring  her  life  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  The  Moody  Bible  Institute,  that, 
after  she  had  been  called  home,  either  the 
principal  might  be  used  in  missionary 
work  or  the  interest  on  it  applied  to  the 
training  of  a  substitute  in  her  name.  She 
thought  that  possibly  thus  she  might  ac¬ 
complish  more  good  for  the  cause  than 
if  she  had  herself  entered  on  the  work. 
One  day  she  was  asked  if  the  payment 
of  the  premium  was  a  burden  to  her,  to 
which  she  replied  that  it  was  a  pleasure. 
This  was  true  even  in  a  year  when,  be¬ 
cause  of  prolonged  illness,  she  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow  the  money  for  the  pre¬ 
miums  and  pay  interest  upon  it.  Surely, 
where  there’s,  a  will  to  serve  the  Lord, 
there’s  a  way! 

It  might  be  said  in  passing,  that  $3,000 
will  found  a  scholarship  in  The  Moody 
Bible  Institute.  Many  who  read  these 
lines  would  not  find  it  hard  to  pay  an  an¬ 
nual  premium  on  this  sum,  and  thus  per¬ 
petuate  themselves  in  the  Lord’s  work  on 
earth  long  after  being  called  to  heaven. 


A  noted  religious  teacher  says  that  the 
tendency  away  from  the  churches  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  church,  any  one  coun- 
M  try,  or  any  one  kind  of 

preaching,  conservative  or 
ot  man.  pp^j-al,  orthodox  or  unortho¬ 
dox.  And  he  says,  too,  that  the  reason 
for  it  is  neither  theological  nor  economic, 
but  that  we  are  making  “a  new  kind  of 
man  in  whom  the  religious  faculty  is 
atrophied.”  Who  is  not  inclined  to  as¬ 
sent  to  this  when  it  is  put  before  him? 

But  we  were  glad  to  have  him  add  that 
the  cure  for  this  is  not  so  much  in  our 
hands  as  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  thinks 
a  spiritual  reaction  is  certain,  and  that 
the  Church  must  be  faithful  in  the  mean¬ 
time  to  “strike  her  spiritual  note  as  clear¬ 
ly  and  strongly  as  she  ever  did.” 

This  is  the  counsel  we  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  in  our  humble  sphere  for  a  long  while, 
and  by  the  spiritual  note  we  mean  the 


Gospel  revealed  in  the  New  Testament. 
“Preach  the  Word;  be  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season,”  and  keep  praying  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  water  the  seed  and 
cause  it  to  germinate.  The  real  revival 
is  coming! 


It  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  referred 
editorially  to  Dr.  Harris,  commending 
him  for  his  courageous  stand  for  the  truth 
against  the  assaults  of  a 
university  professor,  and 
now  we  must  speak  of  him 
as  one  who  is  called  home.  It  seems  so 
sad  that  he  should  have  departed  this 


Elmore 

Harris. 


life  among  strangers  and  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  especially  as  a  victim  of  the 
dreaded  disease  of  small-pox;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  his  end  was  peace, 
and  that  the  Master  walked  with  him  all 
the  way. 

The  Church  can  poorly  afford  to  lose  so 
able  and  valiant  a  defender  of  the  Gospel, 
and  if  his  going  meant  that  the  Toronto 
Bible  School,  of  his  founding,  was  to  come 
to  an  end,  it  were  a  calamity  indeed.  We 
trust  this  may  not  be  the  case,  but  that 
the  efficient  and  consecrated  helpers  he 
has  drawn  around  him  there  may  see  it 
as  the  Lord’s  will  to  continue  the  work 
so  greatly  needed. 

We  have  known  Dr.  Plarris  socially,  as 
well  as  a  Bible  teacher  of  renown,  and 
in  both  capacities  he  had  commanded  our 
highest  regard.  We  seriously  miss  him, 
while  we  thank  God  for  his  life  and  la¬ 
bors  which  were  a  blessing  to  so  many 
during  these  trying  years. 


The  United  States  now  has  the  unen¬ 
viable  distinction  of  consuming  more  beer 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
_ .  more  distilled  liquor  than 
e  iquor  other  country  except 

urse.  Russia.  We  learn  also  that 
last  year  the  high-water  mark  was  reached 
in  this  particular,  nothwithstanding  all  out 
prohibition,  anti-saloon,  and  local  optiou 
efforts.  We  hoped  that  “with  the  ptog' 
ress  of  thought,  liquor-drinking  would 
show  an  emphatic  decrease,”  writes  a 
contemporary.  But  it  depends  on  whose 
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“thought”  we  are  progressing  in,  man’s 
thought  or  God’s  thought.  We  have  not 
observed  much  progress  in  God’s  thought 
for  sometime,  and  indeed,  less  and  less 
are  men  pausing  to  inquire  what  that 

thought  is.  , 

That  this  state  of  affairs  should  incite 
to  renewed  efforts  on  behalf  of  temper¬ 
ance  goes  without  saying;  and  yet  from 
the  Gospel  point  of  view  it  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  we  are  to  deal  with,  and  in  his 
case  the  effectual  offset  to  the  habit  of 
strong  drink  is  “the  washing  of  regen¬ 
eration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 


Ghost.”  .  . 

The  liquor  journals  say  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  a  failure, •which  if  true,  is  only  be¬ 
cause  every  device  of  man  for  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  this  world  is  a  failure.  There 
is  one  thing  that  never  fails,  and  that  is 
the  power  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a  man. 

Point  is  given  to  what  is  here  said  by 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic  illustration  on 


another  page,  entitled,  “Pay  Day,”  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  “Law  En¬ 
forcement.”  “Pay  day,”  as  that  journal 
says,  “should  be  the  brightest,  the  most 
interesting  and  the  happiest  of  all  the 
days  of  the  week,  but  in  thousands  of 
homes  the  saloon  has  turned  it  into  that 
which  is  most  dreaded.” 


We  have  been  reading  The  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Elisha  Macurdy,  a  Pennsylvania 
pastor  of  a  century  ago,  of  whom  it  is 
Family  family  visi- 

Worship.  tation,  “he  made  it  a  point 
to  inquire  whether  parents 
were  faithful  in  the  observance  of  family 
worship,  and  he  suffered  none  to  remain 
in  the  church  who  lived  in  the  neglect  of 
this  duty.”  If  Macurdy  were  alive  now 
where  would  he  find  a  congregation? 


A  Familiar  Talk  on  D.  L  Moody  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard. 

[Gen.  Howard  was  breveted  major  general  in  1865  for  special  service  at  the  Battle  of  Ezra 
Church  and  during  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  in  1864  for  his 
■work  at  Gettysburg.  In  1893,  nearly  thirty  years  later,  he  was  awarded  the  medal  of  honor  for 
distinguished  courage  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Virginia,  in  1862,  when  he  was  twice  severely 
wounded,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  his  right  arm. 

[This  talk  was  given  before  the  faculty  and  stiKients  of  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  the  day 
following  Decoration  Day,  and  shortly  before  the  lamented  death  of  the  brave  and  honored 
Christian  soldier. — Editors.] 


N  1892  on  the  steamer  we  called 
“The  Sprig”  (sometimes  pro- 
nounced  “Spray”),  I  was  com- 
ing  with  my  daughter-in-law 
from  Germany.  We  had  with 
us  her  little  child  about  three  years  old. 
At  Southampton,  Mr.  Moody  and  his  son 
Will  came  on  board.  I  noticed  the  peo¬ 
ple  following  him,  seeming  very  reluc- 
tant  to  bid  him  adieu.  A  friendship, 
which  is  included  in  the  world’s  Christian 
e  lowship,  was  given  him  over  there  as 
here.  The  country  gave  him 
world-wide  honor  because  he  was  so 
a  follower  of  his  Master. 

We  got  out  about  eleven  hundred  miles 
w  en,  m  the  night,  the  main  shaft  broke 
Ml  1  middle  fragment 

nf  Vu  ^  ^ole  through  the  bottom 

1  ®  There  was  danger  for  a 

we^  ^  E  ffoirig  down,  but  the  bulk-heads 
re  nxed  and  pumps  were  set  going. 


The  captain  and  his  men  were  faithful, 
every  man  in  his  place,  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  until  only  three  compart¬ 
ments,  back  in  the  ship,  had  to  be  left  as 
they  were.  By  pumping  from  them  a 
sort  of  geyser  was  formed,  which  shook 
the  vessel  nearly  to  pieces.  Every  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken,  large  barrels  were 
burned,  everything  was  done  that  could 
be  done  to  notify  some  ship  that  we  were 
in  distress,  but  for  about  forty-eight 
hours,  there  was  no  hope  except  in  God. 

Mr.  Moody’s  Simple  Prayer. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Moody  was  a 
little  sea-sick,  and  could  not  walk  about 
as  Will  and  I  could,  we  being  constitu¬ 
tionally  young,  and  so  we  went  around 
among  the  passengers  a  good  deal.  A 
little  later,  Mr.  Moody  came  down  to 
my  state-room,  and  said,  “Come  down 
with  me.  You,  too,  my  son,  come  down 
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to  my  state-room.”  We  went  down  to 
his  state-room,  he  closed  the  door,  and 
prayed  something  like  this,  "Oh,  Lord 
Jesus,  Thy  power  is  great  and  we  are  in 
danger.  Are  we  not  Thy  disciples? 
Please  send  us  a  ship,  please  smooth  the 
waves,  that  we  may  not  be  drowned.” 
Then  I  followed  in  a  prayer,  thinking 
about  going  down  and  that  we  would 
be  delivered  from  that,  and  Will  included 
both  petitions  in  his  prayer.  Then  Mr. 
Moody  read  the  93rd  Psalm,  after  read¬ 
ing  which  he  turned  to  us  and  said,  “Do 
you  not  think  that  Psalm  was  written 
just  for  this  occasion?”  I  answered,  “I 
think  so.” 

Later  we  had  a  big  meeting  for  prayer, 
all  the  people  on  the  ship  coming  to¬ 
gether,  about  750  passengers  of  every 
race,  and  name,  Jew  and  Gentile;  I  don’t 
know  about  the  “bond  and  free.”  We 
were  not  any  of  us  very  free,  we  were 
all  in  bonds  for  a  while,  but  it  was  a 
wonderful  meeting.  A  portion  of  the  14th 
of  John  was  read,  then  prayer  was  offered 
in  German  and  in  English.  Mjr.  Moody 
led  this  meeting. 

The  captain  said  there  was  but  little 
time  to  eat,  but  by  installments  every 
part  of  the  ship  finally  did  eat,  the  sec¬ 
ond-class  passengers  coming  into  the 
first-class  passengers’  dining-room. 

I  afterward,  went  to  Captain  Villeroy, 
speaking  about  the  service.  The  captain 
said,  “I  like  to  have  such  services.”  We 
then  arranged  to  have  a  service  from  10 
to  II  the  next  morning. 

After  that  I  began  to  watch  out  in 
every  direction  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
about  thirteen  miles,  hoping  to  catch  a 
view  of  a  steamer  somewhere,  but  it  all 
proved  vain ;  nothing  occurred.  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  when  I  went  to 
bed  that  night. 

In  the  night  the  nurse  of  our  child, 
who  could  speak  scarcely  a  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  appeared.  I  looked  up  and  saw  her 
face  which  seemed  to  shine  like  the  face 
of  an  angel.  She  used  these  four  words, 
“The  ship  is  coming,  Herr  General.”  It 
seemed  my  daughter  had  managed  to 
teach  her  just  those  four  words,  “the 
ship  is  coming,”  and  then  she  went  back 
to  the  German,  “Herr  General.” 

Sure  enough,  at  nine  o’clock  that  morn¬ 
ing  we  were  hitched  on.  The  ship  was 


just  the  right  size,  a  tramp  ship  named 
“The  Huron.”  We  were  eight  days  be¬ 
ing  pulled  back  into  Queenstown,  but  we 
had  a  smooth  sea.  Mr.  Moody’s  prayer 
was  answered  literally,  i.  e.,  the  ship 
came  and  the  sea  was  smooth. 

The  people  were  in  great  distress,  and 
a  good  many  of  the  ministers  especially, 
were  asking  whether  Mr.  Moody  thought 
his  prayers  were  better  than  theirs?  One 
man  wanted  to  know  whether  I  thought 
that  the  ship  was  saved  through  prayer? 
I  said  I  thought  so;  certainly  we  asked 
very  earnestly  and  the  thing  came.  What 
business  is  it  of  ours  whether  the  Lord 
performed  a  miracle  or  not?  It  is  our 
business  to  ask,  and  His  business  to  give 
or  to  withhold. 

Abe  Lincoln  and  the  Senator. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  had  in  mind.  I 
had  another  subject,  something  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  wish  to  connect  it 
with  that  remarkable  Scripture,  2  Peter 
1:5-7;  “And  beside  this,  giving  all  dili¬ 
gence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue;  and  to 
virtue  knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge  tem¬ 
perance;  and  to  temperance  patience;  and 
to  patience  godliness ;  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kind¬ 
ness  charity.” 

“Add  to  your  faith  virtue.”  I  never 
saw  a  man  in  my  life  illustrating  that 
more  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  little 
incident  is  to  the  point :  A  senator  talk¬ 
ing  in  a  room  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
present  in  the  White  House,  at  about  the 
darkest  time  of  the  war,  said,  “If  we 
would  only  do  what  is  right,  the  Lord 
would  give  us  the  victory.”  Mr.  Lincoln, 
standing  up  by  the  table,  cried  out  (he 
could  pitch  his  voice  high,  using  great 
strength  of  tone  when  he  spoke),  “My 
faith  is  greater  than  yours.” 

“How  is  that?”  asked  the  senator. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “God  will  make  us  do 
right  to  give  us  the  victory.” 

Now  if  you  take  that  in,  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  God 
of  our  fathers.  He  will  make  us  do  right 
to  give  us  the  victory.  “Add  to  yo^t 
faith  virtue,”  and  virtue,  I  understand, 
means  valor,  like  the  valor  of  Joshua 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  it;  I  could  give  ^ 
good  many  instances  of  it. 

He  was  to  have  been  murdered  in  Bal' 
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tiniore,  but  he  found  it  out  and  out¬ 
flanked  the  situation  by  going  through 
Baltimore  one  night  before  he  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  when  they  came  to  kill  him, 
he  was  already  in  Washington  and  they 
could  not  do  it. 

“And  to  virtue  (or  valor)  knowledge.” 
I  think  to  students,  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
early  life  is  worth  looking  at.  His 
mother  taught  him  to  read;  he  owed 
everything  to  his  aged  mother.  He 
showed  love  to  his  mother,  and  she 
showed  her  love  to  him.  She  taught  him 
to  read  the  Bible.  That  was  his  first  book, 
and  he  was  always  full  of  it.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  Scriptures  he  was  not 
familiar  with,  and  yet  people  said  he  was 
not  a  Christian.  But  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  were  always  in  his 
heart  and,  with  a  slight  modification,  on 
his  lips.  “With  charity  toward  all  and 
malice  toward  none.”  He  came  nearer 
loving  his  enemies  than  any  man  I  ever 
met.  Sometimes  we  think  we  do,  but 
we  do  not. 

“Mary,  bring  in  Some  Wa¬ 
ter.” 

“And  to  knowledge  tem¬ 
perance.”  I  want  to  detain 
you  for  a  single  illustration : 

He  never  drank  strong 
drink;  he  never  believed  in 
it.  When  he  was  nominated, 
a  delegation  came  to  him  at 
Springfield,  from  your  city 
of  Chicago,  saying,  “We 
came  to  notify  you  that  you 
are  nominated.  He  arose  and 
received  them,  and  then  said, 

“Mary,  bring  in  some  water.” 

And  Mary  came  in  with  as 
many  tumblers  as  there  were 
people,  and  a  large  pitcher  of 
spring  water.  He  poured  it 
out  very  carefully  and  for¬ 
mally  until  all  the  tumblers 
were  filled.  Then  taking  one 
himself,  he  said,  “This  is  the 
best  brew  that  was  ever 
made  —  Adam’s  ale,”  and  he 
drank,  and  they  all  drank. 

I  think  that  was  quite  a  little 
temperance  lecture. 

And  to  temperance  pa¬ 
tience.  I  never  knew  a  man 
J^ore  patient.  There  are 


times  when  we  get  a  little  impatient,  but 
he  not  only  was  patient  himself,  but  he 
insisted  on  other  people  being  patient. 
If  a  man  came  to  him  impatient  he  would 
not  do  any  business  with  him.  Senator 
Fessenden  one  time  had  an  appointment 
with  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  him  coming 
in  the  distance,  and  discerned  by  the  way 
he  walked  that  something  was  wrong. 
He  came  up  the  stairway  and  had  hardly 
gotten  to  the  door,  when  Lincoln  cried 
out,  “Are  you  not  an  Episcopalian?”  (He 
saw  anger  in  every  step.)  Fessenden  an¬ 
swered,  “Yes,  I  suppose  I  belong  to  that 
denomination.”  “I  thought  so,”  said  Lin¬ 
coln,  “you  swear  so  much  like  S - , 

and  he  is  an  Episcopalian.  You  ought 
to  hear  Stanton  swear,  you  know  he  is 
a  Presbyterian,  and  he  can  beat  you 
both.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  never  swore.  That  story 
in  The  Crisis  is  wrong;  he  had  a  great 
reverence. 


Front  View  of  the  Lincoln  Birthplace  Memorial  Building. 
[Courtesy  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.] 
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The  Sleeping  Sentinel. 

I  will  now  give  some  illustrations  of 
“brotherly  kindness:”  There  were  two 
ladies  who  came  in  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  went  out  one  after  the  other.  One  of 
them  was  the  mother  of  a  son  who  was 
to  be  executed  the  next  day  for  sleeping 
on  his  post,  and  she  wanted  very  much 
to  plead  his  case  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  Gen¬ 
eral  Speed  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
time. 

She  sat  down  and  he  talked  to  her  very 
gently,  and  asked  her  to  tell  him  how  it 
came  about  that  her  son  slept  on  post. 
She  said  he  had  been  on  post,  and  the 
second  night,  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
a  comrade,  he  was  very  tired.  It  was 
very  hard  for  him  to  keep  awake  and  so 
he  did  sleep,  and  soundly.  He  was  dis¬ 
covered  sleeping,  tried,  and  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  next 
day  was  fixed  for  the  shooting. 

Mr.  Lincoln  told  her  she  need  not  be 
worried,  he  did  not  shoot  many  people. 
He  said  to  the  General,  “I  can  not  do  it, 
it  is  impossible.  I  can  not  take  the  lives 
of  these  boys,  there  must  be  some  other 
way,  I  can  not  do  it.”  He  finally  granted 
her  her  petition,  bade  her  good-bye  and 
she  went  away. 

The  other  lady  came  in.  Her  brother 
had  been  put  in  the  Capitol  prison  by 
Stanton,  on  account  of  what  we  then 
called  “Copperheadism.” 

Of  course  a  copperhead  is  a  snake,  and 
these  copperheads  were  people,  but  they 
were  both  twisted.  These  people  jumped 
over  into  Canada  any  time  any  danger 
seemed  to  appear,  and  began  to  talk 
against  President  Lincoln  and  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  fact  against  everything. 
We  would  not  have  minded  if  they  had 
gone  over  to  the  other  side,  but  they 
were  so  much  like  snakes  that  they  staid 
where  they  ought  not  to  be. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  feel  that  way  towards 
anyone,  but  during  the  McKinley  cam¬ 
paign  a  meeting  was  held  at  a  city  in 
Michigan,  and  a  lot  of  these  people  were 
standing  around  on  the  corners  of  the 
streets  and  started  to  hiss  when  they  saw 
me.  I  think  there  were  about  twenty,  and 
I  looked  at  them,  and  called  out,  “I  know 
you,  I  know  you,  I  knew  your  fathers  be¬ 


fore  you,  you  are  the  sons  of  the  copper¬ 
heads.  They  kept  from  defending  their 
country  when  there  was  great  danger  of 
its  being  destroyed.”  They  very  soon 
were  running  right  and  left  m  the  crowd 
and  disappeared  and  we  did  not  see  theni 
any  more. 

One  of  these  was  put  into  the  old  Cap¬ 
itol  prison.  His  sister  came  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  and  wished  he  would  pardon  him. 
She  promised  he  never  would  say  any¬ 
thing  more  against  his  administration, 
nor  the  government,  if  he  would  let  hini 
out,  she  would  see  that  he  would  not. 
After  getting  a  promise  from  her  that  she 
would  look  out  for  him,  he  granted  the 
pardon. 

Then  he  went  to  the  door  with  the 
lady,  and  she  took  one  of  his  big  hands 
in  hers,  saying,  “I  cannot  reward  you  in 
any  way;  I  wish  I  could;  but  I  am  poor 
and  can  not  do  it,  but  I  do  hope  I  may 
meet  you  in  heaven.”  Mr.  Lincoln  replied, 
“In  the  rough  and  tumble  of  this  life  I 
do  not  know  if  I  will  ever  get  to  that 
place,  but  one  thing  I  know,  you  could 
not  offer  me  a  better  wish  than  that.” 
Then  he  turned  back. 

When  he  came  back  he  said  to  General 
Speed,  “I  hope  it  will  be  said  of  me  when 
I  am  gone,  by  those  who  knew  me  best 
and  loved  me  most,  that  I  never  failed  to 
pluck  a  thistle  and  plant  a  flower  where 
I  thought  a  flower  would  grow.” 

Several  other  instances  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  but  I  want  to  speak  a  word  about 
his  carrying  that  “loving  kindness”  even 
further. 

Just  after  the  great  siege,  or  rather 
evacuation,  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Lincoln 
went  down  to  that  city,  and,  on  going 
about  the  streets  met  one  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  officers  who  recognized  him,  and 
said,  “Mr.  Lincoln,  are  you  walking 
about  without  a  guard?  Don’t  you  know 
that  a  great  many  people,  the  moment 
you  are  recognized,  would  shoot  you?” 
He  answered,  “I  guess  they  don’t  want 
to  kill  me.  I  guess  not.” 

He  went  on  until  he  came  to  Pickett’s 
house  (General  George  Pickett,  of  the 
charge  at  Gettysburg).  He  knocked,  and 
Mrs.  Pickett  came  to  the  door  with  a 
little  child  in  her  arms.  The  servants 
were  away  and  she  was  all  alone,  and  as 
she  saw  this  tall  man  in  the  dusk  of  the 
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evening  she  asked,  “Who  is  it?”  “Why,” 
he  said,  “Abraham  Lincoln.”  “Not  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln?”  “No,  not  President  Lin¬ 
coln  but  just  simply  Abraham  Lincoln.” 
Just  as  he  came  in,  the  little  child  put 
out  its  hands  towards  him  and  pursed  up 
its  lips  as  though  it  expected  a  salute. 
Mr.  Lincoln  stooped  down  and  kissed  it. 
Then  he  talked  with  Mrs.  Pickett,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  interview,  shaking  his  fin¬ 
ger  at  the  child,  he  said,  “Now  your  papa 
has  been  a  pretty  bad  boy,  but  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  forgive  him  on  account  of  the 
salute  you  gave  me  when  I  came  in  here.” 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  Faith  in  God. 

There  was  a  certain  Prof.  Manis,  after¬ 


wards  president  of  an  Illinois  college,  and 
during  Mr.  Lincoln’s  second  term,  he 
appointed  him  on  the  board  of  visitors  to 
West  Point.  It  might  have  been  Lin¬ 
coln’s  first  term.  He  appointed  him  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  his  father  very  well. 
When  he  was  going  on  the  circuit  with 
the  lawyers  and  judges  from  place  to 
place,  he  used  to  visit  Mr.  Manis’  home 
and  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  The  boy 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  Lincoln  told 
him  that  whenever  he  met  him  he  should 
stretch  out  both  of  his  hands,  and  he 
used  to  do  this.  The  young  man  grew 
up  and  became  president  of  this  college, 
and  was  appointed  on  this  board  of  visi¬ 
tors  to  West  Point.  After  he  had  gone 


The  Tincoln  Birthplace  Cabin  as  It  Appears  in  the  Memorial  Building. 
[Courtesy  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son.] 
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all  through  and  seen  everything,  there 
was  some  information  he  wanted  from 
the  War  Department,  and  he  went  on  to 
Washington.  While  looking  up  this  in¬ 
formation  it  struck  him  that  he  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  wrote  a  note, 
saying,  “Dear  Mr.  Lincoln,  please  give 
me  five  minutes.”  Mr.  Lincoln  answered, 
“I  will  give  you  an  hour.  A.  Lincoln.” 

He  went  over  and  they  had  a  long  con¬ 
versation  together  about  the  situation, 
about  their  constituency,  etc.  When  they 
got  through,  Mr.  Manis  said,  “Up  there 
in  Illinois  we  are  unusually  anxious  about 
the  future,  and  you  are  right  here  at  the 
center ;  you  know  what  is  going  on ;  can 
not  you  give  me  some  message  that  I  can 
tell  the  people?  Shall  we  succeed  in  this 

war?”  _  TVT  T  • 

As  soon  as  he  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln 

became  haggard,  tears_  coursed  down  his 
face,  and  "for  some  time  he  could  not 
speak  on  account  of  his  emotion.  At  last 


he  answered:  “President  Mams,  we  shall 
succeed  in  this  war,”  and  then  stopped, 
“Now,”  said  President  Manis,  “perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  ask,  but  are  you  willing  to 
tell  me  on  what  you  base  your  opinion 
that  we  shall  succeed?”  “Well,”  said  Mr, 
Lincoln,  “I  don’t  base  it  on  my  constitu¬ 
ency,  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who 
ever  had  a  more  loyal,  faithful,  devoted 
constituency,  increasing  in  numbers.  I 
don’t  base  it  upon  my  generals,  though 
really  no  man  ever  had  such  generals, 
more  competent  or  more  faithful  They 
are  willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  for 
their  country.  I  do  not  even  base  it  on 
the  boys  in  blue,  though  no  other  nation 
has  such  faithful  boys,  none  who  ever 
did  better,  or  were  more  patriotic.  They 
are  ready  to  give  even  life  itself,  that  the 
country  may  live.  No,  I  don  t  base  it 
on  them.  But  I  base  it  on  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  who  brought  us  here  as  a  nation 
and  will  never,  never  suffer  it  to  perish.” 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

•  By  Edwin  Markham. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth 
The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars. 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 

As  to  the  great  oak,  flaring  to  the  wind; 

To  the  grave’s  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 
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Moody  and  SanKcy’s  Early  Days. 


By  Martha  Pickens  Halsey. 


he  recent  celebration  of  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Dwight 
L.  Moody  and  the  suggestion 
that  Chicago  should  in  some  fit- 
____  ting  way  testify  an  appreciation 
of  his  character  and  work  have  recalled 
a  host  of  recollections  of  the  career  of 
this  evangelist.  His  name  recalls  that 
of  another  who  is  forever  associated  with 
him,  Ira  D.  Sankey.  The  latter’s  music 
was’ as  potential  in  its  way  as  were  the 
words  of  the  great  preacher. 

They  came  to  the  old  Fullerton  Avenue 
Church  at  the  invitation  of 
its  pastor  many  years  ago 
before  they  first  went 
abroad — two  young  and  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  men — 
to  hold  a  series  of  religious 
meetings.  Who  dreamed 
then  that  one  of  them  would 
be  ranked  among  the  great 
men  of  the  century,  and  the 
other  would  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  world’s  most 
persuasive  influences  for 
g'ood?  Yet  even  at  that  early 
period  they  showed  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  that  ability 
to  move  men  that  afterward 
so  impressed  the  English  people. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Chicago  has  a 
series  of  so-called  revival  meetings  been 
more  impressive,  more  tender  and  more 
deeply  spiritual,  than  that  held  in  the 
plain,  frame  church,  near  Fullerton  Ave¬ 
nue  and  North  Clark  street.  It  has  since 
been  replaced  by  a  handsomer  structure, 
but  the  old  building  was  dear  to  those 
who  worshiped  there. 

Early  Meetings  Inspired. 

There  is  a  passage  in  a  recent  book — 
Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky — in  which  an  old 
woman  in  a  delightfully  reminiscent  way, 
recalls  the  Sunday  when  the  new  organ 
was  first  played  in  “the  old  church.”  As 
she  described  the  scene  she  stood  in  the 
ihi  e  of  the  floor  with  a  far-away  ex¬ 
pression  in  her  eyes.  The  breeze  that 
hae  to  me  through  the  open  window 


Ira  D. 
Aug.  28,  1840, 


was  not  the  one  that  fanned  her  cheek — 
it  was  blowing  over  the  fields  of  memory 
and  it  was  freighted  with  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers  placed  upon  the  instrument 
so  long  ago.  So  to  me  a  wind  is  blowing 
down  the  vista  of  years,  and  it  is 

“Laden  with  memories  that  never  will  fail 

To  bring  back  life’s  summer  to  me.” 

Among  these  recollections  none  is 
more  vivid  or  potent  or  inspiring  than 
those  that  come  thronging  at  the  thought 
of  the  early  Gospel  meet¬ 
ings  held  in  the  old  church. 
They  continued  two  weeks, 
the  sessions  being  held  every 
afternoon  and  evening. 

The  impression  left  by 
those  meetings  never  has 
been  effaced.  It  entered  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  lives  of  those  who 
attended  them.  How  shall 
I  describe  those  meetings  so 
as  to  give  some  conception 
of  their  persuasive  power? 
They  were  quiet  and  order¬ 
ly;  there  was  deep  feeling, 
but  no  excitement.  At  times 
it  seemed  that  a  wave  of 
emotion  swept  over  the  audience  and 
bowed  every  head  beneath  its  constrain¬ 
ing  influence.  It  could  not  be  accounted 
for  in  any  ordinary  way ;  it  could  only  be 
felt.  But  it  was  felt  in  every  fiber  of 
one’s  being. 

Some  Powerful  Sermons. 

Mr.  Moody  preached  some  of  his  most 
powerful  sermons  at  that  time.  Two 
may  briefly  be  referred  to :  One  was  on 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  graphic  way  in 
which  he  told  the  story,  so  human  in  its 
elements  and  triumphant  in  its  finality.  It 
was  thrilling  throughout,  from  the  send¬ 
ing  of  the  message,  “Lord,  he  whom 
Thou  lovest  is  sick,”  to  the  wonderful  ex¬ 
hibition  of  divine  power  at  the  tomb.  The 
conversation  with  Martha  and  Mary  was 
related  with  inimitable  pathos  and  then 


Sankey. 

Apr.  13,  1908. 
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the  preacher  reached  a  climax  when,  with 
the  intense  earnestness  and  the  ringing 
utterance  characteristic  of  him,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“They  walked  to  the  grave  together, 
Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life  walked  between!” 

No  one  who  heard  that  sermon  could 
doubt  that  for  him  the  grave  was  robbed 
of  its  terrors. 

The  other  sermon  was  from  the  text, 
“And  sitting  down,  they  watched  Him 
there.”  In  it  he  pictured  the  crucifixion 
and  the  dififerent  classes  gathered  around 
the  cross.  It  was  a  realistic  and  affecting 
portrayal  of  the  scene. 

The  hymns  sung  at  these  services  were 
sweet  and  uplifting.  There  was  sym¬ 
pathy  in  Mr.  Sankey’s  voice  that  never 
failed.  I  have  recognized  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  since  in  some  great  singers.  It  never 
has  seemed  more  appealing  than  in  his 
early  solos.  He  introduced  us  then  to 
some  of  the  hymns  that  have  since  be¬ 
come  great  favorites.  I  recall  “I  Need 
Thee  Every  Hour,”  “Hallelujah,  What 
a  Saviour !”  “The  Great  Physician,”  “Tell 
Me  the  Old,  Old  Story,”  “The  Home  of 
the  Soul,”  “O,  Land  of  the  Blessed”  and 
one  other,  that  will  always  be  identified 
with  Mr.  Sankey  and  these  meetings, 
“Waiting  and  Watching  for  Me.”  It  was 
always  sung  as  a  solo  and  at  almost 
every  service.  If  not  volunteered  by  the 
singer  it  was  called  for,  so  deeply  did  it 
touch  the  heart. 

Sankey’s  Touching  Hymns. 

“For  Love  we’ll  dream  and  Faith  we’ll  trust. 

That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must.” 

When  Mr.  Sankey,  seating  himself  at 
the  organ,  played  his  own  accompani¬ 


ment  and  sang  these  words  they  toiicLj 
and  comforted  every  heart.  I 

“When  my  final  farewell  to  the  world  I  l,,.! 
said,  '*■ 

And  gladly  lie  down  to  my  rest;  I 

When  softly  the  watchers  shall  say,  he  is  dead! 

And  fold  my  pale  hands  o’er  my  breast'  '■ 
And  when  with  my  glorified  vision  at  last  I 
The  walls  of  that  city  I  see,  I 

Will  any  one  then  at  the  beautiful  gate,  I 
Be  watching  and  waiting  for  me?”  I 

There  was  more  in  the  name  than  abej 
lief  in  a  blessed  immortality  shared  witiil 
those  dearest,  that  made  its  appeal  so  ir.l 
resistible.  It  touched  the  keynote  of  alJ 
truism,  the  underlying  motive  of  all  tliel 
religious  and  benevolent  agencies  of  al 
great  city.  I 

In  her  recent  eloquent  address  on  “Tliel 
Songs  of  a  City”  at  Orchestra  Hall,  Evaj 
Booth  in  her  appeal  for  “music  that  lillsj 
the  soul  and  leads  to  heaven,”  said :  “Thel 
story  of  the  birth  of  these  songs  niightj 
be  written,  but  their  history,  never.  Nol 
it  can  never  be  written  unless  it  were! 
possible  to  write  the  history  of  the  count-| 
less  impressions  made  by  them  in  their| 
ministry,  for  ] 

“Who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong,  I 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song?” 

After  the  evangelists  had  become  fa-j 
mous  and  when  they  had  preached  and 
sung  the  Gospel  to  high  and  low  all  over 
England  they  returned  to  Chicago  to 
hold  another  series  of  meetings,  but  on] 
a  far  larger  scale  than  those  described,] 
They  were  held  in  the  great  tabernade! 
erected  for  the  purpose  at  Franklin  andi 
Monroe  streets.  They  stirred  the  city! 
and  were  the  means  of  arousing  thou¬ 
sands  and  of  rescuing  uncounted  num¬ 
bers  from  degradation. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


My  Choice 


Might  I  choose  the  day  of  His  coming, 
Would  it  be  the  day  of  his  birth? 

Then,  instead  of  the  heavenly  choir. 

Then  would  sing  the  reclaimed  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps  I  would  choose  the  glad  Easter, 
When  His  victory  was  made  complete, 
When  He  sent  that  word  with  the  women: 
“Where  I  told  you  before,  we  will  meet.” 

Should  the  joyous  surprise  prevent  us 
From  remembering  the  place  foretold. 

A  message  He  surely  will  send  us. 

As  He  did  the  disciples  of  old. 


EVA  RUPERT. 

Perhaps  for  the  day  of  the  rapture, 

Pd  select  the  Ascension  Day; 

In  clouds  He  is  certainly  coming. 

The  same  Jesus,  as  He  went  away. 

Might  I  choose  the  day  of  His  coming, 

I  would  choose  today,  I  believe; 

I’m  so  tired  of  sin  and  of  struggle. 

All  the  troubles  that  He  will  relieve. 

But  choose  Thou  the  time  of  Thy  coming. 
Choose  the  year,  the  day,  and  the  hour! 
My  choice  is  the  time  that  Thou  choosest; 

I  rest  in  Thy  love  and  Thy  power. 
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CHRIST  MD  THE  BIBLE 


By  Dr.  John  McDov;ell 
Friday  morning,  August  13 

The  trustees  of  the  Northfield  Schools,  in  recognition  of  the  100th 
birthday  of  D.  L.  Moody  appointed  a  committee  knotvn  as  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  project  a  program  in  recognition  of  this  notable  event.  This 
committee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  chairman,  in  contemplating 
the  program  have  sought  to  be  guided  by  the  expressed  desires  of  D.  L. 

Moody  himself.  Fortunately  for  us  many  of  those  desires  are  recorded. 

I  am  thinking  of  two  this  morning  that  have  guided  us  in  all  of  our 
efforts  to  recognize  this  Centenary  anniversary. 

The  first  one  is  that  notable  expression  of  his  that  has  become 
classic  nox’^  all  over  the  world.  ’’Some  day  you  vjill  read  in  the  papers 
that  D,  L.  Moody  of  East  Northfield,  is  dead.  Don’t  you  believe  a  word 

of  it’.  At  that  moment  I  shall  be  more  alive  than  I  am  now . I  xvas  born 

of  the  flesh  in  1837.  I  vms  born  of  the  Spirit  in  1856.  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  may  die.  That  xvhich  is  born  of  the  Spirit  will  live 
forever,” 

In  the  consciousness  of  that  great  statement  we  have  felt  through¬ 
out  the  entire  effort  to  project  this  program  we  are  not  dealing  v/ith  a 
dead  but  w:th  a  living  man.  We  would  be  betraying  a  great  trust  if  v/e 
approached  this  anniversary  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Moody  is  living  today, 
and  xve  are  celebrating  a  living  man,  not  a  dead  man. 

The  second  statement  we  are  able  to  secure  of  his  desire  is  a 
statement  he  made  on  the  17th  of  May  1898  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  at  Overtam  Hall  at  Mount  Hermon.  He  said: 

’’The  thought  I  v;ant  to  present  to  you  is  that  soon  these  schools 
will  be  under  your  control.  I  charge  you  to  make  Christ  pre-eminent  in 
v;hatsoever  you  do.  Make  Christ  first,  make  him  the  foundation  and  the 
corner  stone  of  your  lives.”  Very  significant  words.  ”V/ere  it  not  for 
Christ  and  the  Bible  these  schools  would  never  have  existed.” 

Out  of  that  statement  the  committee  secxired  first  of  all  the  keynote 
of  the  anniversary.  ’’Give  Christ  the  pre-eminence  in  v/hatsoever  you  do.” 

We  vjould  be  traitors  to  Mr.  Moody  if  we  gave  anything  else,  even  Mr.  Moody 
himself.  Therefore  we  have  felt  justified  in  having  Christ  pre-eminent 
through-out  this  entire  program.  This  statement  of  Mr.  Moody  not  only 
gave  us  the  keynote  of  the  anniversary,  it  furnished  us  with  what  seemed 
to  be  the  real  topic  of  the  anniversary,  the  subject,  for  v-;e  are  concer¬ 
ned  not  only  in  knowing  vfhat  Mr.  Moody  did  but  what  made  him  do  it.  That 
not  an^'^thing  vague  or  indefinite,  v/e  all  have  our  opinion  of  it. 

After  all  Mr.  Moody  ought  to  be  allovjed  to  speak  on  that  subject  himself. 

He  did  in  that  speech  ’’were  it  not  for  Christ  and  the  Bible  these 
schools  would  never  have  existed.”  That  statement  gave  us  not  only  the 
keynote,  but  has  given  us  the  subject  for  these  three  days,  and  we  have 
made  hold  of  that  expression,  and  are  going  to  use  it  for  all  the  addresses 
to  be  made  here  during  these  three  days. 
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We  are  fortunate  in  not  only  having  the  subject  given  to  us  by  Mr. 
Moody,  we  are  more  than  fortunate  in  having  men  xvho  knew  and  loved  Mr. 
Moody,  and  men  viho  Mr.  Moody  knew  and  loved  to  present  the  subjects  for 
these  coming  three  days. 

We  are  privileged  this  morning  to  have  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  co- 
v/orker  with  Mr.  Moody,  one  who  loved  and  greatly  honored  him.  He  is  a 
professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  many  years,  training  the 
future  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  few  years  ago  he  vms 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Erdman 
make  the  opening  address  which  will  be  on  Christ  and  the  Bible  in  the 
Life  of  the  Individual. 

Tonight  we  shall  be  favored  v/ith  an  address  by  Bishop  Freeman,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Moody  and  the  Northfield  platform.  He  will  speak  to  us  on 
Christ  and  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Tomorrow  morning  v;e  shall  have  another  protegee  of  Mr.  Moody,  John 
Timothy  Stone  who  will  speak  on  Christ  and  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the 
church. 

Tomorrow  evening  at  7  o’clock  in  the  Auditorium  there  will  be 
another  individual  who  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Moody,  Luther  Weigle, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Divinity  at  Yale  who  is  to  speak  to  us  on  Christ 
and  the  Bible  in  Education. 

Sunday  morning  at  9:30  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  at  Stone  Hall  for 
the  Communion  Service  for  all  who  love  Christ. 

At  11  o’clock  there  will  be  an  address  by  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin, 
another  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s  friends,  President  of  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  v7ho  will  speak  on  Christ  and  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  today. 

Sunday  afternoon  vie  have  the  sacrsd  concert  in  v/hich  many  hymns  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  companion  will  take  a  prominent  place. 

In  the  evening  we  come  to  the  closing  service  and  are  fortunate  in 
having  on  that  occasion  one  who  Moody  loved  dearly,  Robert  E.  Speer, 
v/ho  will  bring  the  closing  message  on  Christ  and  the  Bible  in  the  life 
of  tomorrov/. 

Round  Top  services  vjill  be  held  every  day,  and  will  be  led  by  those 
familiar  v/ith  the  v«)rk  of  Mr.  Moody.  Tonight  speaking  on  the  v;ork  of 
Mr.  Moody  and  the  Schools  will  be  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  Saturday  meeting  is  at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  because  the 
evening  is  already  preempted  by  a  concert  and  address,  and  we  shall  have 
as  the  speaker  of  that  hour  Dr.  Delavan  Pierson  who  is- to  speak  on  Mr. 
oody’s  influence  in  missions.  Sunday  night  Mr.  A.  P.  11  tt  v^rill  speak 
0  us  on  ”Mr.  Moody  as  I  knev;  him.” 

.  ,  program;  vail  you  not  only  think  about  it  but  pray  about 

.  be  true  to  that  message  of  Mr.  Moody,  ’’whatsoever  you  do 

his  anniversary  give  Christ  the  pre-eminence." 
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CHEIST  AND  THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  LIFE  OE  THE  INDIVIDUAL 


By  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman 
Friday  morning,  August  13 

It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  the  Centenary  observance  of  the 
birth  of  D.  L.  Moody  should  be  held  here  at  Northfield  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  McDov/ell,  and  at  the  time  of  a  General  Conference  because 
Northfield  is  a  visible  monument  to  the  memor’'-  of  the  great  evangelist. 

Just  a  few  steps  dovm  the  village  street  stand  the  cottage  in  which  he 
vras  born,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  Homestead,  the  place  he  loved 
best  on  earth.  All  around  us  are  the  buildings  reminding  us  of  his  edu¬ 
cational  work,  and  here  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  his  body  Vvas  laid 
at  rest  we  find  one  of  the  most  famous  and  loved  shrines  in  all  our  land. 

Of  this  place  as  perhaps  of  no  other  place  does  one  properly  quote 
the  v/ords  of  the  great  architect,  ”If  you  vrould  see  my  monument  look 
around  you."  We  are  very  fortunate  to  be  led  in  this  particular  obser¬ 
vance  by  Dr.  McDov/ell  who  confesses  he  ov/es  so  much  to  Mr.  Moody,  but 
who  this  year  has  done  so  much  in  every  part  of  our  country  in  avvakening 
inspiring  m*em.ories  of  our  great  evangelist. 

We  are  glad  we  can  be  here  at  sessions  of  a  conference  over  which 
Dr.  McDowell  is  presiding  and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  such  an  obser¬ 
vance  as  Dr.  McDov;ell  outlined  should  be  held  at  the  tim.e  of  an  August 
Conference,  because  this  Conference  has  been  not  only  an  index  to  the 
Wide  influence  of  Mr.  Mood,  it  has  been  an  expression  of  his  continual  aim 
and  purpose  in  stimulating  Christian  life  and  service.  The  outline  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  this  morning  seemed  to  me  eminently  practical.  That  is  the 
aim  of  an  August  Conference.  As  Dr.  McDowell  has  indicated  none  of  us 
is  here  to  deliver  an  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Moody.  That  vrould  be  easy  and  de¬ 
lightful  though  here  unnecessary.  No  one  expects  to  outline  his  life  or 
review  his  achievements.  We  have  been  wisely  directed  along  one  line, 
to  fix  our  thought  upon  the  sources  of  his  pov/er,  upon  the  secret,  if 
you  v;ill,  of  his  success.  The  relation  of  Mr.  Moody  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  relation  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  ask  how  these  fam¬ 
iliar  facts  in  reference  to  Mr.  Moody  bear  on  our  own  lives  and  experience. 

What  v;as  Christ,  v/hat  was  the  Bible  to  Mr.  Moody?  VJhat  then  is 
Christ,  what  is  the  Bible,  vihat  then  must  Christ  and  the  Bible  be  in  the 
life  of  every  one  of  us?  That  is  the  simple  question  before  us,  and  ob¬ 
viously  the  tonic  assigned  this  morning  has  the  easiest  ansv;er,  and  the 
most  obvious  application. 

We  all  krow  what  the  Bible  v/as  to  Mr.  Moody  and  what  Christ  vros  to 
him.  Obviously  those  tvro  things  were  very  closely  united  in  his  life. 
Certainly  the  Christ  v/hom  he  loved  and  served  V7as  the  Christ  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  course  the  Bible  he  so  loved  vias  the  Bible  that  revealed  to  him 
the  living  divine  Christ.  Mr.  Moody  did  love  the  Bible.  I  suppose  there 
is  no  other  word  I  could  properly  use  to  express  his  affection,  his  de¬ 
votion,  his  continual  delight  in  this  word  of  God.  He  liked  to  have  even 
a  certain  copy  of  the  Bible;  he  liked  to  have  a  good  copy  which  he  could 
mark,  which  he  could  fill  V7ith  notes,  which  he  could  make  a  treasure 
douse  of  sermon  outlines  and  illustrations,  and  all  that  was  most  precious 
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him  until  a  volume  could,  be  published,  "Notes  from  Mr.  Moody’s  Bible.  ^ 

Then  he  had  other  copies  v^hich  you  will  find  at  his  study  here  at  Northfield, 
d  you  could  not  go  into  that  room  for  five  minutes  vrithout  realizing  the 
^an  who  studied  in  that  room  loved  the  Bible.  That  vi&s  the  one  book 
presented  to  you  whichever  way  you  turn. 


He 

Bible 
think 
book , 
had  a 
Moody 
to  say 


taught  people  to  love  the  Bible,  and  every  man  to  have  a  good 
I  can  look  back  to  those  dim,  distant  years  vj-hen  every  person  (I 
I  am  not  exa_-  erating)  sitting  in  those  chairs  had  not  only  a  note- 
a  h'-n-m  book,  but  a  Bible.  The  people  who  walked  to  the  Audi  vo-iuiri 
Bible,  the  students  sat  under  the  trees  v;ith  their  Bibles.  Mr. 
used  to  encourage  people  to  carry  their  Bibles  to  church.  He  used 
that  a  man  v;ho  walked  a  mile  to  church  and  carried  his  Bible 


preached  a  sermon  a  mile  long.  And  I  think  he  v/as  right  in  this  desire 
to  have  peonle  come  to  individually  possess  a  particular  copy  that  they 
could  learn' to  know  and  really  to  love.  Of  course  I  say  he  was  a  man 
who  loved  his  Bible,  he  was  giving  Bible  readings,  Bible  sermons,  nad 
Bible  schools  and  Bible  conferences  wherever  he  went.  It  was  that  book 
that  was  most  precious  to  him  of  all  books  in  the  v7orld. 


I  knov;  what  some  of  his  critics  said.  He  did  not  knovr  any  other 
books  and  therefore  he  loved  the  Bible  which  he  did  know.  Mr.  Moody 
never  graduated  from  school,  or  college,  or  theological  seminary.  He 
certainly  did  not  begin  life  v/ith  much  knovHedge  of  literature,  science, 
or  art.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  in  later  life  that  he  liked  those  books 
only  wh^ch  made "him  like  the  Bible.  This  may  be  tm^e,  but  let  me  ask 
this  other  question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  fact  that  a  man  who  lovea 
one  book,  who  admittedly  did  not  know  as  much  as  others  of  other  books 
became  in  his  early  years  the  greatest  religious  leader  of  his ^ age?  It 
seems  to  me  to  impress  upon  us  the  fact  stated  by  a  great  American  educa¬ 
tor  to  the  effect  that  no  m.an  v7ho  knovrs  his  Bible  can  be  called  truly 
lacking  in  culture,  and  that  no  man  viho  does  not  knov;  his  Bible  should  ^ 
lay  a  claim  to  culture.  That  is  a  broad  statement,  but  I  sometimes  think 
in  these  days  our  young  people  might  m.editate  upon  a  statement  like  ohat 
and  ask  whether  ^^oung  men  and.  women  in  our  schools  and  colleges  have  a 
broad  culture  unless  they  also  knov;  the  Bible. 


But  of  course  Mr.  Moody  studied  his  Bible.  A  good  many  of  us  v;ho 
praise  the  Bible  and  speak  in  great  terms  of  v;hat  the  Bible  does  and 
can  do,  do  not  knov;  the  Bible  very  well.  He  studied  his  Bible.  If  vie  ai  e 
correctly  informed  he  would  rise  three  hours  before  breakfast  to  be  alone 
in  that  study  v;ith  his  Bible  and  his  Lord,  patiently  devotedly  seeking 
to  understand  the  scriptures  as  the  word  of  God.  Some  tell  us  he  o.id 
not  have  a  critical  apparatus  and  scholarly  method,  out  he  came  to  knov; 
the  v;ord ,  he  came  to  understand  the  characters,  doctrines,  great  rev-lioies 
of  this  book  and  that  v;as  only  possi^ 1©  by  diligent  and  faithful  study. 

And  he  associated  himself  with  men  v;ho  did  knov;  the  Bible  and  had  every 
opportunity  for  studying  the  Bible.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  sit  there 
v;ith  his  notebook  when  Dr.  Weston  was  going  through  one  of  the  booxs  of 
the  Bible.  Mr,  Moody  always  tried  to  associate  in  conferences  with  men 
who  knev;  the  Bible,  seeking  alwaygs  to  understand  it  more  and  more  fully. 

He  preached  the  Bible.  We  are  frequently  told  that  v/as  due  to  his 
sxperience  with  Harry  Morehouse  "the  b07/  preacher"  of  Great  Britain. 

W’ell  perhaps  so.  The  story  is  told  again  and  again  he  met  More  house  in 
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his  first  trip  to  Great  Britain.  Morehouse  v/anted  to  preach  for  him  in 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Mood^f  wasn’t  anxious  so  he  said  "If  you  happen  to  be 
'n  Chicago,  and  v^ant  to,  come  and  see  me.”  When  Morehouse  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  Chicago  Mr.  Moody  hesitated  to  have  him  preach  in  his  church, 
hut  was  deeply  impressed  when  he  heard  him  preach  six  nights  on  the  same 
text  John  3:16,  using  as  his  material  only  the  material  which  he  could 
gather  from  every  part  of  the  Bible  illustrating  his  message  by  the  Bible 
and  preaching  the  Bible.  He  also  introduced  to  Mr.  Moody  the  Bible 
readings  v;hi ch  are  unknovm  to  the  present  generation.  Bible  reading 
v;as  simply  the  selection  of  a  topic  under  which  topic  vrere  arranged  pas¬ 
sages  of  scripture  from  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  Then  the  passages 
vere  read,  and  the  preached  explained  them,  enforcing  the  meaning  of  the 
topic.  Morehouse  thrilled  Mr.  Moody  by  that  method.  Then  he  said  to 
Mr*.  Moody,  if  correctly  reported,  ”You  are  sailing  on  the  v/rong  tack.  If 
vou  will  change  yopr  course  and  preach  God’s  word  instead  of  your  cvm 
v7ords  he  will  make  you  a  great  pov/er.”  That  was  in  1867.  I  am  told  that 
determined  Moody's  plan  of  preaching. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  bilgraphers  are  correct  in  saying  that  vi&s  a 
tremendously  important  influence,  but  we  must  remember  Mr.  Moody  before 
he  had  ever  gone  abroad  had  been  in  contact  with  Sunday  School  workers 
and  Y.M.C.n.  v/orkers  viho  were  men  ”of  one  Book”,  the  Bible.  He  had  gone 
to  England  on  his  first  trip  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Spurgeon.  During 
his  later  life  he  w\s  surrounded  by  men  vjho  were  students  and  preachers 
of  the  Bible.  Whatever  the  reason,  he  v/as  alv/ays  preaching  in  Bible 
themes,  Bible  characters,  and  Bible  truths  until  he  was  pre-eminent  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Bible.  I  believe  some  of  us  very  young  preachers  would 
do  V7ell  if  we  took  warning  and  advice  from  such  a  suggestion.  Cling 
more  closely  to  the  Bible  as  we  preach. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  V7ith  a  committee  arranging  in  a  new  church 
building  for  a  chancel.  They  were  speaking  about  having  a  pulpit  here, 
and  a  reading  desk  here.  The  leading  officer  of  the  church  spoke  up 
and  said,  I  think  we  could  get  along  without  the  reading  desk.  I  vrould 
like  to  have  the  Bible  on  the  pulpit  because  then  perhaps  our  preacher 
would  stick  m.ore  closely  to  the  Bible  v^hen  he  preaches.  I  think  there 
was  some  ivisdom  in  his  suggestion.  You  cannot  solve  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  power  if  you  forget  he  was  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  God. 

He  believed  the  Bible.  There  was  never  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  his 
mind  of  its  inspiration,  its  integrity,  its  authority  because  he  believed 
it  so  im^plicitly.  Because  he  thought  a  Bible  statement  was  the  end  of 
all  controversy  he  spoke  v/ith  a  positiveness  Vuhich  v/as  rather  overwhelming. 
I  would  even  say  he  was  rather  dogmatic  in  his  statements,  but  he  V7as 
not  a  bigot.  He  believed  in  an  infallible  Bible  but  he  never  assuriied 
he  v;as  an  infallible  interpreter.  There  are  some  people  who  tell  you 
you  do  not  believe  the  Bible  because  you  do  not  believe  their  interpret¬ 
ation  of  some  part  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Moody  knew  vrhat  he  believed  and  vxhy  . 
and  he  preached  it  ’’Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  But  Mr.  Moody  ¥7as  never  a 
controversialist.  He  abhorred  religious  controversies,  and  he  never 
attacked  by  name  in  public  any  man  vj-ho  differed  from  him  in  his  vievfs. 

He  became  a  great  unifier  among  the  churches.  Who  knev/  v/hether  a  man  in 
the  audience  or  vrorking  V7ith  Mr.  Moody  vms  a  Methodist  or  a  Presbyterian 
or  a  Baptist?  l^^lo  knev;  and  who  cared?  Why?  Because  he  stood  on  the 
broad  platform  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God  and 
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became  the  unifying  influence  in  his  age. 


V/hy  did  he  love  the  Bible,  why  did  he  study  it  through  the  long 
inV  hours,  v/h"  ^id  he  preache  the  Bible,  why  vras  he  so  insistent  upon 
ThP  realities’which  he.  found  in  the  Bible?  There  is  just  one  answer. 
Bpcause  of  the  Christ  whom  he  saw  revealed  in  the  Bible.  He  found  there  a 
divine  Christ,  no  mere  man.  The  Christ  viho  as  the  son  of  God  left  the 
^inrv  of  heaven  and  came  into  this  world  to  save  sinners,  and  one  who  vms 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  He  might  properly  have  used  the  words  ascribed 
tn  Beecher;  "You  ask  me  whether  I  believe  in  the  deity  of  Christ.  I 
T-pulv  that  I  believe  in  nothing  else.  VJhen  one  gazes  on  the  sun  all  other 
nhiects  are  excluded  from  his  vision."  Mr.  Moody  believed  in  this  divine, 
thi-  transcendent  Christ,  he  believed  God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
o^^of  darkness  to  shine  in  their  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowl 
edge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  believed  in  a 
cm’cified  Christ  who  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree. 
v;as  ever  all  central  in  Mr.  Moody’s  preaching. 


The 


Before  he  v/ent  to  London  he  v/as  asked  by  the  London  ministers  to 
tell  them  his  creed,  as  the’^  viere  a  little  bit  suspicious  of  an  iknerican 
evangelist.  "My  creed  can  be  found  in  Isaiah  53"  that  passage  v/hich 
Philip  was  using  to  bring  a  soul  to  Christ.  Mr.  Moody  loved  that  h:/mn 
v/ritten  by  Mr.  Bliss  and  sung  by  him  so  triumphantly: 


"Man  of  Sorrows’,  what  a  name 
For  the  Son  of  God  who  came 
Ruined  sinners  to  reclaim’. 
Hallelujah’.  What  a  Saviour’. 


Bearing  shame  and  scoffing  rude 
In  my  place  condemned  he  stood 
Sealed  my  pardon  with  his  blood; 

Hallelujah’.  What  a  Saviour’.’’ 

That  is  the  Christ  in  v/hom  Mr.  Moody  believed.  He  never  made  the 
mistake  of  preaching  a  dead  Christ,  nor  that  common  mistake  made  today 
of  saying  man  is  saved  by  accepting  some  particular  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.  We  are  saved  by  a  living  Christ  and  faith  in  Christ.  Mr.  Moody 
always  made  that  plain.  Not  a  dead  Christ  but  a  glorified  and  risen ^ 

Christ.  Yes,  one  who  died  for  our  sins,  but  on  the  third  day  v/as  raised 
again  for  our  justification,  and  some  day  he  is  coming,  0  glorious  day. 

For  Mr.  Moody  believed  in  a  coming  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the  return 
of  our  Lord  v/as  especially  precious  to  Mr.  Moody.  But  let  me  assure  you 
that  he  differed  very  much  from  some  of  his  friends  and  followers  in  the 
reserve  v/ith  vrhi  ch  he  presented  that  doctrine.  He  set  no  time  for  our 
Lord’s  return,  gave  no  elaborate  program  of  events,  never  tried  to  read 
into  the  apocalypse  the  new  map  of  Europe.  He  believed  in  Christ,  the 
coming  Christ  in  his  reappearance  as  the  great  hope  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  He  preached  it  v/ith  fervor,  with  passion,  v/ith  eagerness,  out  his 
conclusion  vras  ever  this;  Let  us  so  live  that  we  can  say  from  the  he^^rt , 
’’Com.e  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 
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And  yet  I  have  not  told  you  anything  about  Mr,  Moody’s  Christ  really. 

I  have  not  yet  struck  the  heart,  but  I  v/ill  strike  it  and  then  stop. 

Mr,  Moody’s  Christ  v;as  the  Christ  v/ho  v/as  the  only  Saviour  for  the 
sinner  of  this  poor  world.  The  only  SavioTir  from  sin,  the  only  Saviour 
for  every  man  and  women,  the  Saviour  who  sent  out  his  followers  to  tell 
the  good  nev^s  to  others,  and  to  bring  others  into  fellowship  v:ith  their 
Master  and  their  Lord.  That  is  to  say,  the  consuming  passion  of  Mr. 

Moody  from  his  earliest  days  to  his  last  sermon  was  alxvays  to  bring  people 
into  fellowship  with  this  living  present  divine  Lord. 

That  is  where  they  used  to  tell  us  the  story  about  the  phrase  ’’Are 
you  a  Christian?”  You  do  not  hear  it  of  any  other  person.  He  asked  a  man, 
’’Are  you  a  Christian?"  and  the  reply  was  "It  is  none  of  your  business." 

"It  is  my  business."  "Then  you  must  be  D,  L.  Moody."  "I  am."  That  is 
r.  simple  way  of  stating  the  fact  of  his  life.  Using  the  Bible  to  bring 
others  into  fellowship  with  Christ. 

Of  course  they  tell  us  his  experience  as  a  Sunday  School  superin¬ 
tendent  with  the  dying  teacher  began  his  life  vrork.  V/hen  he  v/ent  with 
that  young  man  to  every  one  in  a  class  of  girls  and  within  a  week  every 
girl  was  brought  to  confess  her  faith  in  Christ,  and  he  heard  them  kneel 
and  pray  for  that  dying  teacher,  and  si's  them  standing  at  the  station 
v^hile  the  teacher  viaved  a  farev/ell  as  he  po^  nted  upward  saying  he  vcould 
meet  them  there,  that  v;as  the  experience  tha :  changed  his  life,  and  he 
gave  up  his  business  and  gave  all  his  time  to  the  one  effort  of  saving 
souls  and  bringing  others  into  fellov/ship  v/ith  Christ,  That  should  be 
the  supreme  message  for  us  in  reference  to  Christ  and  the  Bible  in  our 
lives . 


Doesn’t  it  come  v/ith  something  of  a  rebuke  when  as  parents  and  friends 
v;e  should  bring  others  to  Christ?  Do  v;e  not  take  our  religion  too  conven¬ 
tionally,  are  not  free  with  our  emotions,  and  think  it  is  not  quite  con¬ 
ventional  to  speak  to  others  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  V/e 
feel  religion  is  so  sacred  a  matter  v;e  cannot  invade  the  privacy  of 
another’s  soul.  Or  shall  v;e  go  out  seeking  anew  to  say,  "How  far  and 
how  rapidly  can  I  bring  others  who  are  about  me  to  knov/,  trust,  love, 
and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?" 

I  remember  that  one  time  Mr.  Moody  v/as  seated  on  Round  Top  vjith  a 
group  of  his  fellow  workers  and  he  asked  this  ciuestion:  "What  do  you 
think  is  the  most  im*portant  mountain  in  the  New  Testament?" 

One  man  said  he  thought  it  v;as  the  mountain  v;here  Christ  was  tempted 
and  V70n  a  great  victory. 

■r 

Another  said,  "I  think  it  v/as  the  mountain  where  he  preached  his  great 
sermon. 

"No,  I  think  of  course  it  was  Mount  Hermon  for  which  the  school  is 
named,  where  Christ  v/as  transfigured." 

Another  said,  "No,  it  is  Calvary.  There  is  no  mountain  higher  than 
that . " 
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Another  said,  *’I  think  it  is  the  Mount  of  OliTes  v;hich  he  ascended 
and  from  \"rhich  he  is  coming  back  some  day,” 

Mr,  Moody  said,  "I  think  the  mountain  most  important  in  the  New 
Testament  is  the  mountain  where  our  Lord  m.et  his  follov/ers  in  Galilee 
and  sent  them  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.” 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  world  V7as  just  this  to  him,  that 
Christ  Jesus  had  died  for  him,  risen,  and  ?;as  his  personal  daily  Saviour 
and  therefore  he  must  make  Jesus  Christ  knovm,  be  obedient  to  his  Lord’s 
command,  and  devoted  to  do  his  Lord’s  bidding  and  his  will. 

God  grant  vre  will  go  back  to  our  Bibles,  but  go  back  with  our 
faces  turned  anew  toward  our  living  Lord,  making  him  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  supreme  in  all  things  so  perhaps  we  can  say 

”So  on  through  life,  death,  through  sorrow  and  through  sinning 
Christ  shall  suffice  thee,  for  he  hath  sufficed, 

Christ  be  the  end  as  Christ  was  the  beginning 
Christ  the  beginning,  and  the  end  be  Christ.” 


By  Dr,  McDowell: 

After  this  stirring  message  I  feel  all  of  us  here  are  vralking 
again  with  Mr.  Mood^/,  and  you  could  not  walk  vri  th  Mr.  Moody,  as  Dr, 
Erdman  has  clearly  shown  this  morning,  v/ithout  first  of  all  going  to 
your  Bible,  and  from  your  Bible  to  Christ.  Let  these  days  be  days  of 
fellovTship  with  Christ  who  made  Mr,  Moody, 
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CHRIST  MD  THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  NATION 


By  Bishop  James  Eo  Freeman 
Friday  evening,  August  13 

It  vrould  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  me  to  indulge  myself  in  reminis- 
censeo  I  think  T  may  count  myself  among  the  veterans  of  Northfield, 
coming  as  I  did  to  the  place  under  the  command  apd  inspiration  of  Do  L 
Moody  some  40  years  ago,  being  one  of  a  small  group  of  young  men  Then 
subsequent  to  his  death  when  dear  Will  Moody  was  here^  Speaking  as  I 
did  to  the  conferences,  and  then  today.  Then  being  associated  as  I  was 
not  only  with  Mr.  Moody,  Sr,,  a  precious  memory  to  me,  but  with  all  the 
members  of  his  household,  I  say  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  be 
tied  dov/n  to  a  theme  tonight. 

As  I  sat  there  tonight  on  the  platform  listening  to  the  singing 
of  the  h:,mins  which  you  sing  here  as  nowhere  else,  this  platform  was 
peopled  with  men  vnth  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  associate  in  those 
days  seemingly  so  long  ago.  In  that  younger  group  I  count  still  among 
my  dear  friends  Dr,  Harry  Fosdick;  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  who  is  to  preach 
here  on  Sunday;  and  then  Stuart  Holden  of  London  now  gone  to  his  rest; 

Dr,  Hutton  of  Glasgov/,  who  v^rote  that  charming  book  "Let  the  Minister  be 
not  blamed";  and  then  Campbell  Morgan,  one  of  the  greatest  expositors  I 
have  been  privileged  to  listen  to;  and  delightful  Len  Broughton,  and 
then  central  of  them  all,  like  the  sun  in  the  solar  system,  and  greater^ 
than  them  all,  a  layman,  the  greatest  evangelist  of  this  generation,  and 
one  might  almost  say  greater  than  any  since  our  Lord  save  only  St,  Paul. 

I  say  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  stand  after  30  years’  absence  on  this 
platform  with  all  its  hallov/ed  memories  (and  I  have  come  to  the  years 
of  discretion)  and  try  to  be  pinned  to  a  theme.  It  cannot  be  done. 

Do  you  want  a  man  from  W’ashington  to  tell  you  what  he  thinxs  about 
things  of  state?  Some  people  vrould  not.  It  vrould  be  a  dcangerous 
thing  for  me  to  loose  my  tongue  and  tell  you  what  I  think  about  some  of 
the  things  in  the  state  and  nation. 

Will  you  be  patient  v/ith  me  for  just  a  moment  more  while  I  give 
vent  to  my  recollections?  It  is  morning  in  Northfield  and  what  I  used 
to  call  Mr,  Moody’s  "all  star  cast"  is  assembled  at  breakfast.  About 
that  table  you  will  find  the  men  v;hose  I  have  mentioned,  the  younger  of 
them  on  the  occasion  of  v^hich  I  speak  was  Harry  Fosdick  and  myself.  Then 
there  v/as  Len  Broughton  and  six  or  seven  more.  Not  a  man  in  that  group 
knevj  vjhat  his  duty  was  for  that  day.  Mr.  Moody  never  told  anyone  any¬ 
thing  until  the  day  came.  Breakfast  was  over,  and  just  as  we  sat  at 
our  places,  Vvith  Mr.  Moody  seated  at  the  center  of  the  table,  he  o,,roned 
his  Bible  (I  can  see  him  vmth  that  great  big  Bible  he  knew  by  heart)  and 
he  vjould  read  a  few  passages,  say  a  few  words  about  them,  and  then  where 
vie  vrore  we  all  knelt  dovm.  There  vjere  no  distinctions,  no  bishops  nor 
presbyters,  vie  v/ere  all  disciples  and  did  not  want  to  be  classified, 

After  prayer  we  would  resume  our  seats  and  I  think  that  was  the  regular 
order  of  the  day.  There  we  sat  waiting  orders  from  the  commander- in-chief 
^e  vrore  all  clerics  excent  the  leaders.  Then  he  would  say  dogmatically 
(because  he  could  be  dogmatic)  "This  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Dr.  so-and- 
so  at  10  o’clock  you  take  the  devotional  service  at  such  and  such  a  hall. 
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quist  now,  don  t  go  out,  stay  v/ith  the  baby,*’  And  the  mother’s 
emotions  were  checked  by  the  gentleness  and  humanity  of*  the  great  preacher. 
She  quieted  the  babe  and  the  sermon  proceeded.  I  have  forgotten  the 
teift  of  the  sermon,  but  it  was  so  much  like  my  Lord  who  said,  ’’Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not."  That  shall  linger 
in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  masterful  genius  of  the 
great  preacher. 

May  I  read  just  three  things  I  vorote  deliberately  while  1  Vvas  at 
my  bungalov/  in  Maine,  in  response  to  the  query,  ’’What  in  your  judgment 
were  dom.inant  notes  in  Mr.  Moody’s  preaching?"  I  put  them  dov/n  as  follov/s. 

Pirst  and  foremost:  The  depth  of  his  ovjTi  conviction  in  the  Saviour- 
hood  of  Jesus  Christ.  VJhat  we  call  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  was 
reality  to  D.  L,  Moody,  and  v/ith  St »  Paul  he  could  say,  "I  live  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  And  again,  "To  me  to  live  is  Christ"  and 
of  course  he  would  add  that  other  v/ord  "to  die  is  gain"  Looking  nov/ 
back  across  the  long  years,  because  he  has  been  gone  nearly  40  years,  I 
v/ould  say  as  a  youth  plastic  and  responsive  to  such  an  appeal,  that  the 
thing  that  impressed  me  first  about  the  man  was  his  pov/er  to  incarnate 
the  person  of  Jesus, 


It  was  said  of  the  great  preacher  Wilberforce  that  he  bore  his 
great  commission  in  his  look,  and  that  might  have  been  said  of  Moody 
He  v;as  not  a  graceful  figure,  he  was  rotound;  he  v/as  not  handscme  of 
face  as  v/e  reckon  beauty  in  men  or  women,  but  v/ith  a  certain  quality 
that  is  indefinable,  his  life  v/as  sapped  through  v/ith  the  pov/er  of  living 
in  Christ,  and  that  v/as  to  my  mind  the  greatest  secret  of  his  power 
in  the  world.,  the  reality  of  the  incarnation.  He  wa.s  a  Christ-carrier . 

As  I  think  of  Mr,  Moody’s  power  I  v/ould  say  the  second  great 
thing  I  note  as  I  reflect  upon  his  extraordinary  life  is  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  gospel  to  cure  the  ills  of  the  world 
I  do  not  mean  a  few  ills,  I  mean  all  ills,  all  maladies.  Forty-three 
years  ago  v/hen  I  was  ordained  I  v/as  taught,  so  v/ere  the  clerics  of  that 
time,  there  v/ere  certain  defined  areas  in  v/hich  the  church  worked.  Your 
Sunday  School  teachers  v/ere  given  the  defined  areas  for  spiritual  opera¬ 
tion,  The  social  implication  of  the  gospel  is  a  modern  term  within  50 
years,  within  my  lifetme.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  industry.  When 
I  entered  the  ministry  a  man  who  ventured  to  affirm  a  conviction  v/as  a 
radical  It  isn’t  so  today,  Mr,  Moody  preached  the  whole  gospel  for 
the  v/hole  of  life.  There  were  no  restricted  areas,  there  v/ere  no  rich 
no  poor,  no  high,  no  lov/,  no  learned  no  ignorant,  they  v/ere  God’s 
children.  The  gospel  applied  to  every  human  need. 

There  v/ere  no  restricted  areas.  It  v/as  bold  preaching,  and  it 
is  that  preaching  v/e  are  lacking  today  in  the  pulpit  of  this  generation 
in  which  v/e  are  living.  That  dogmatic  note  born  of  profound  conviction 
in  the  pov/er  of  Christ  to  meet  every  human  need.  Where  do  you  hear  it? 

In  certain  places,  yes, 

I  shall  never  forget  years  ago  I  v/as  the  guest  of  a  distinguished 
Metropolitan  bishop  (I  v/as  not  a  bishop  at  the  time),  and  he  said  to  me 
son,  supposing  you  v/ere  in  blank  city  next  Sunday  and  you  wanted 
lo  hear  the  saving  gospel  of  Christ,  where  v/ould  you  go?"  I  knew  he 
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knew  all  the  preachers,  and  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  reflect,  and  before 
I  could  answer  he  said  "Don’t  hurrA;-  your  answer^  I  am  bishop  of  that  city. 
I  have  been  bishop  for  20  years  and  I  can’t  tell  you  where  to  go,’’  This 
was  during  the  vrar  period,  ’’I  can  tell  you  ivhere  to  go  to  hear  about  the 
war.  There  is  a  recruiting  station  on  almost  every  corner  'where  a  church 
stands,’’  That  is  true.  Never  again,  so  help  us  God, 

To  the  young  preachers  who  still  have  your  careers  before  you,  let 
me  say  this,  that  the  greatest  hunger  in  the  world  today  is  for  that  which 
the  pulpit  is  not  providing,  and  that  is  the  eternal  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
■v/hich  comprehends  all  life  from  youth  to  old,  age,  and  all  the  years  that 
lie  in  between,  for  all  men,  under  all  conditions,  the  sad  and  the  happy, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  That  v/as  the  gospel  of  Christ, 

The  third  thing  that  stands  out  I'uminously  on  the  horizon  is  that  he 
believed  in  the  essential  and  indispensible  unity  of  all  Christians. 

Many  of  you  older  people  remember  it.  Did  he  ever  classify  us  men  as 
we  sat  around  the  breakfast  table?  Do  3/'ou  think  because  I  belonged  to 
a  church  'v/ith  a  liturgy  that  distinguished  me  from  Harry  Fosdick,  or 
Sloane  Coffin,  or  Campbell  Morgan,  or  Dr.  Hutton?  Not  at  all.  We  were 
just  a  garden  variety  of  Christians.  We  were  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
the  spirit  when  the  call  came  to  proclaim  the  everlasting  gospel  of  Christ, 

I  vrant  to  linger,  and  why  not  for  we  are  a  group  of  intimate  friends 
living  in  memory  of  great  souls.  Wliy  not  talk  about  these  intimacies 
in  such  a  presence  as  this?  But  I  v;ant  to  linger  especially  for  the 
youth,  and  it  won’t  do  you  others  any  harm  to  listen. 

I  want  to  dwell  on  the  second  point  I  made  with  reference  to  Mr, 
Moody’s  characteristics,  that  he  believed  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  for  the  ills  of  the  world.  Don’t  you  see  that  runs  right  through  to 
the  theme  Dr,  McDov;ell  asked  me  to  address  you  about?  But  coming  from 
Washington  I  am  canny  about  it,  I  know  too  much  about,  knov/  too  many  men 
in  public  life  to  stand  here  and  talk  of  my  observations.  But  there  is 
one  thing  I  can  talk  about  v;hether  the  President,  his  entire  cabinet, 
the  Senate  and  House  were  all  here,  and  that  is  we  are  getting  nowhere 
through  legislation  v;ithout  the  pov;er  of  Christ  in  our  government,  I 
am  sick  unto  death  of  the  panaceas  we  have  applied  to  the  vraunds  of  so¬ 
ciety,  The  world  v/ar  left  us  stripped  and  barren,  and  the  long  eight 
years  of  depression,  and  the  shadows  are  still  here  v/ith  us,  v;e  have 
tried  to  pay  our  way  out  and  v/e  never  will.  It  v/asn’t  an  economic  cal¬ 
amity  that  precipitated  the  greatest  depression  in  the  history  of  the 
v/orld.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  why  in  the  name  of  God  aren’t  vie 
facing  it?  We  sustained  a  moral  sag  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  Canada,  Look  at  the  conditions  in  public  service 
and  private  enterprise.  Look  at  the  investigations  made  in  municipalities, 
federal,  and  state  legislations,  look  at  the  uncovering  of  vice  here  and 
there  until  it  became  glaringly  conspicuous.  Look  at  the  laying  dovm  of 
old  conventions, 

I  am  poor  enough  to  say  in  this  place  that  no  man  is  ever  greater 
that  his  mother.  All  that  I  am,  humanly  speaking,  came  from  the  v;oman 
v;ho  brought  me  into  life.  What  about  these  old  conventions?  Aren’t  you 
alarmed  about  your  young  people?  I  love  them  with  a  passion,  I  have 
preached  in  all  the  universities  from  coast  to  coast  and  I  knov/  them 
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They  ars  wondering  xvhere  they  are  headed  foro  Why?  Because  of  the  moral 
decline  in  the  life  of  the  republic  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Why  fool 
ourselves  and  apply  panaceas?  Do  you  think  you  can  buy  peace  and  content¬ 
ment  through  legislation? 

Of  course  I  am  interested  in  legislation,  I  have  been  tremendously 
interested  in  the  Supreme  Court  question.  Do  I  apologize  for  defending 
my  constitution  before  the  United  States  Senate?  I  vrould  lather  abdicate 
my  office  than  be  silent  on  a  great  issue  that  might  involve  religious 
freedom.  Another  indication  of  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  background,  the 
thing  that  has  made  America  what  it  is,  its  traditions,  its  ideals. 

At  a  great  dinner  in  Nex?;  York  one  night  as  brilliant  a  young  man  as 
I  have  knoxvn  in  America,  a  great  lavr^er  at  35,  leaned  across  the  table 
and  ruined  my  evening's  speech  by  asking  me  this  question,  "Will  you 
pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  a  very  impersonal  question?"  I  said,  "V/hy  not 
make  it  personal?"  "I  XA/ould  not  dare."  I  said,  "Don’t  be  silly,  make 
it  personal  "  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "I  xvon’ t  ask  it  unless,  it 
can  be  regarded  as  impersonal,"  This  is  vjhat  he  asked,  and  maybe  you 
vjill  smile  at  first,  but  then  you  will  be  sober.  He  said,  "Bishop  Free¬ 
man,  how  do  you  account  for  the  terrible  mess  your  generation  has  handed 
to  my  generation?"  Was  he  thinking  about  the  economic  predicament,  the 
great  debacle  that  has  v/rekced  all  institutions?  Not  at  all.  That 
lawyer  can  earn  a  living  in  spite  of  the  depression.  What  he  vms  thinking 
about  was  something  that  sobers  me  as  it  ought  to  sober  you.  He  v/as 
thinking  of  the  terrible  let-doxA/n  in  the  moral  tone  of  this  age  in  v/hich 
we  are  living.  When  you  feel  a  little  curious  about  the  trends  in  the 
youth  of  this  generation  I  want  to  say  this  to  you  that  as  an  expert  I 
am  far  more  concerned  for  my  generation  than  I  am  for  that  that  is  coming 
on.  The  damage  my  generation  has  done,  please  God  they  v/ill  undo. 

I  grant  you  that  they  have  broken  many  conventions  and  they  believe 
in  self-expression  Very  good  You  will  never  get  anyxvhere  by  condemning 
I  have  found  in  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  running  across 
to  the  University  of  California,  a  fiery  and  more  responsive  hearing  in 
the  ears,  minds,  and  lips  of  the  youth  of  the  men’s  colleges,  I  have 
had  more  response  in  the  last  two  years  than  in  the  preceeding  38  years, 
but  they  v/ill  not  take  milk,  they  xvant  strong  meat.  It  is  the  heroic 
gospel  of  Christ,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  that  still  is  the  most  winsome 
figure  on  the  horizons  of  human  history.  That  laxvyer’ s  question  has 
been  with  me  since  he  asked  it,  I  hax''e  been  thinking  of  it,  "Hovir  do 
you  account  for  the  terrible  mess  your  generation  has  handed  to  m.y 
generation?  ’’ 

As  I  anticipated  coming  here  I  xvas  thinking  it  all  over  on  the  train, 
and  I  was  thinking  of  that  great  soul  vzhose  influence  still  lingers  in 
i^iy  life,  xvhose  very  voice  I  can  almost  hear  as  he  spoke.  The  need  of  our 
time  is  for  men  of  that  mold  the  sort  of  Peter  the  hermit  in  the  person 
of  D.,  L,  Moody,  multiplied  until  the  land  once  again  turns  the  state, 
the  nation,  indxistry,  society  to  him  v/ho  alone  can  preserve  us  a  nation, 

Ifcat  fools  these  mortals  be’.  Legislate  themselves  out  of  their  de¬ 
pression,  legislate  themselves  out  of  their  misery  v;hile  millions  of  men 
and  XTOmen  are  starving,  not  physically  but  spiritually’. 
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There  v;as  a  man  viho  was  one  of  the  biggest  corporation  lawyers 
in  NeviT  York  City,  and  I  sat  in  his  office  a  couple  of  years  ago.  After 
talking  to  him  about  my  Cathedral  he  said  to  me  ”Do  you  mind  my  saying 
two  or  three  very  serious  things  to  you?" 

He  said,  "Bishop  Freeman,  let  me  illustrate  it  by  this  incident. 
Yesterday  I  left  a  board  meeting  of  one  of  the  great  corporations  of 
America,  It  v;as  a  solemn  meeting  because  for  the  first  time  in  70  years 
that  board  passed  its  quarterly  dividend.  The  men  sat  around  the  board 
table,  leaders  in  industry  and  finance,  and  they  vieve  solemn  men.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken,  no  man  left  his  chair  though  the  meeting  had  adjourned. 
Presently  in  this  rather  painful  silence  one  of  my  colleagues  spoke  up 
and  said,  "Well  what  are  you  men  thinking  about?"  And  my  lawyer  friend 
a  corporation  lavr/er,  a  Christian  gentlemen  said,  "I  made  bold  to  say 
this  to  the  men:  I  have  not  a  genius  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  it 
isn’t  in  my  line,  but  do  you  want  to  know  what  xve  are  thinking  about? 

I  am  thinking,  and  I  am  deadly  serious  about  it,  I  look  upon  this  situation 
not  from  the  position  of  loss  of  money,  but  the  broken  morale  is  vrhat 
hurts  me,  I  v/ant  to  tell  you  this,  we  will  see  no  change,  no  permanent 
change  in  the  industrial  situation  in  this  country  or  in  the  world  until 

we  have  a  revival  that  touches  this  nation  from  coast  to  coast."  • 

I  vras  transfixed  as  I  sat  in  the  law^/'er’s  presence.  Then  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "You  have  a  long  business  exjjerience  with  the 
Vanderbilt  system,  you  speak  the  language  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
you  have  an  av/ful  job  in  Washington,  but  can’t  yoTi  give  it  all  up  for  a 
year?  We  will  finance  it  and  pay  all  costs,  but  for  God’s  sake  let 
us  begin  doing  something”’  I  submit  it  in  evidence, 

I  knovi  the  leaders  of  industry  in  this  country,  I  have  to  for  I 
have  dram  tremendously  on  them  to  build  that  great  Cathedral,  I  have 
their  confidence;  I  know  practically  every  man  in  public  life  from  the 

President  dovm,  I  think  they  respect  me  as  I  do  them.  I  have  a  great 

love  for  men  in  public  life,  I  am  patient  with  them,  I  am  never  rude 
nor  intrusive,  and  I  v;ant  to  tell  you  my  conferences  with  leaders  of 
the  nation  in  the  quiet  of  m.y  study  or  in  their  ovm  rooms,  has  deepened 
in  me  the  conviction  that  unless  there  can  come  into  this  land  a  revival 
of  the  kind  of  preaching  heard  on  this  platform  40  years  ago  there  aren’t 
enough  men  in  the  world  or  man-power  on  this  continent  to  save  this 
nation  from  rot  and  mint 

Shall  the  church  be  silent  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation?  Said 
a  great  English  statesman,  "The  tv70  great  forces  in  the  world  tonight, 
and  they  are  in  mortal  conflict,  are  Christianity  and  Communism."  And 
then  we  smug  Americans  sit  in  the  quiet  of  our  homes  and  listen  to  a 
gospel  that  is  not  at  all  exciting,  but  rather  soothing,  and  thank  our 
God  we  are  not  other  men  are,  while  the  v/orld  is  on  fire’.  No  vrander 
the  laT/w,''er  asked  me  where  we  are  headed  for. 

In  the  last  days  of  Mr,  Viil son’s  life  when  I  v;as  serving  as  his  pas¬ 
tor  I  used  to  sit  with  him  by  the  fireplace,  his  vision  unclouded,  his 
deautiful  mind  never  clearer.  We  used  to  talk  about  some  of  these  things. 
Do  you  remember  one  of  the  last  things  he  ever  v/rote  with  his  matchless 
pen?  He  said  it  to  me  with  his  own  lips,  and  he  meant  every  word  of  it. 

He  was  dead  within  a  month  after  he  wTote  these  vfords.  This  is  what  he 
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said:  We  shall  not  survive  materially  unless  v/e  be  redeemed  spiritually,” 

I  can  hear  his  voice,  and  then  he  said  to  me,  ”The  light  is  shining  on 
the  road  ahead,  but  it  shines  nowhere  else,”  Woodrow  Wilson  went  down 
to  his  death  like  a  hero  on  the  battlefield.  He  could  say  with  one  of 
old,  I  know’  whom  I  have  believed,”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  verse 
upon  v/hich  his  mortal  eye  rested  —  and  I  held  the  book  in  my  hand  at 
his  burial,  a  little  book  of  devotions,  v^ith  scripture  passages  -  v/as 
”The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms  ” 
And  the  second  one  ”Now’  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and 
to  present  you  faultless,”  I  am  citing  V/oodrow  Wilson  in  closing  to 
sustain  the  argument  of  the  preacher.  ”We  shall  not  survive  materially 
unless  we  be  redeemed  spiritually,” 

I  would  rather  have  on  Dviight  Lyman  Moody  at  the  maximum  of  his  pov/er 
in  American  today  than  any  man  in  any  sphere  of  life  of  w’hich  I  have 
knowledge.  The  indispensable  need  of  this  hour  is  the  ministry  of  a 
man  like  Moody,  Would  to  God  we  parsons,  before  it  is  too  late,  will 
catch  the  fire  from  off  the  altar  of  the  living  God  and  once  again  in- 
flame  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  witl  .the  saving  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

Just  before  he  died  the  great  paleontologist,  Henry  Osborn,  in  a 
group  meeting  with  men  like  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  your  humble 
servant  struck  out  this  sentence,  and  we  thought  it  was  so  great  we  asked 
him  to  write  a  book  about  it  and  he  did.  For  euphony  it  is  indescribable 
but  as  an  expression  of  profound  thought  it  is  unexcelled.  We  were 
talking  about  education,  the  discussion  grev;  v;arm,  and  quietly  v/ithout 
any  evident  preparation,  quite  extemporate  Dr,  Osborn  said,  "Gentlemen, 
what  modern  education  needs  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  elemental  impera¬ 
tives  of  religion,”  It  is  a  gorgeous  piece  of  English.  That  from  a 
great  scientist,  concurred  in  by  a  great  president  of  a  metropolitan 
university  and  by  the  greatest  physicist  saving  only  Millikan  of  this 
generation,  at  least  on  this  continent. 

After  the  manner  of  the  lawyer,  the  brief  is  in,  the  citations  are 
submitted . 

It  is  Dv/ight  Lyman  Moody  we  are  thinking  about  tonight,  but  more 
than  that  we  are  thinking  of  him  who  gave  him  the  inspiration  as  a  lad, 
as  a  youth,  as  a  man  until  he  became  one  of  the  mighty  prophets  of  the 
day.  And  I  a  youth  meeting  with  him,  hearing,  speaking  v;ith  him  here 
Then  later  climbing  with  Will  Moody  one  lovely  summer  evening  the  little 
eminence  knovm  as  Round  Top,  1  stood  looking  at  a  granite  slab  and  on 
that  slab  as  I  remember  it  carved  deep  I  read  "Dvmght  Lyman  Moody”  and 
underneath  that  the  philosophy  of  his  great  life  "He  that  doeth  the  v;ill 
of  God  abideth  forever,” 

So,  great  soul,  in  the  spacious  fields  of  eternity,  here  a  younger 
son  noxv  grown  old  salutes  you.  Hail,  prophet,  seer’ 
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CHRIST  AND  THE  BIBLE  IN  IHE  LIFE  OF  THE  CHURCH 
By  Dr..  John  Timothy  Stone 
Saturday  morning,  August  14 


Some  years  ago  on  the  Gornograt  in  Svmtzerland,  I  V7as  dravTn  at  mid¬ 
night  to  V7alk  back  of  the  hotel  to  a  lonely  spot  and  look  off  on  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  Within  my  horizon  the  peerless  Mattahorn  di^iv  glistened 
under  the  rays  of  a  gorgeous  f-.ll  moon.  The  silent  night  save  for  the 
occasional  crackjng  of  the  Monta  Rosa  Glasier  below,  stirred  emotions 
seldom  ever  felt.  The  stern  piercing  height  of  the  pinnacled  peak  and  the 
farreach  of  these  glistening  ice-clad  ranges,  caused  a  hush  of  spirit  as 
one  drank  in  .  esty  and  sublimity.  There  is  no  analysis  or  definition 

for  such  an  experience;  no  direct  influence  can  be  traced,  but  the  soui 
has  expanded.  *  - ^ 


A  parallel  to^  some  such  emotion  grips  one  when  viewing  the  life  and 
work  of  Dwight  L.  Moody.  He  stands  out  alone  among  the  peaks  of  Christian 
leadership.  To  have  seen  and  known  preeminence  promotes  vvonder  and  ad¬ 
miration,  but  seems  to  silence  comparison  and  analysis. 

As  I  boy  I  first  came  into  contact  v/i  th  him,  and  having  a  good  alto 
voice  vias  enlisted  by  the  personal  demand  of  Mr.  Sankey  into  the-  choir, 
much  to  my  own  chagrin  from  having  to  sing  "with  the  vramen."  My  clear’ 
boyish  voice  seemed  to  be  adjusted  to  "Dare  to  be  a  Daniel,"  "Only  an 
armor-bearer,"  etc  and  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  sing 

My  first  vital  impressions  of  the  man,  however,  were  at  Northfield 
in  the  late  eighties  v;hen  I  ivas  a  student  delegate  from  Amherst.  Through 
Mr.  Moo'  '  vje  heard  and  met  men  like  Henry  Druimrond,  J.  Judson  Taylor.  Dr 
McKenzie,  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  Anti-Infidel  Hastings,  and  unique  among 
them  all  stood  Mr.  Mooay,  e  .^er  sympathetic  and  natural  with  those  student 
groups.  Jesus  Christ  was  alv/ays  magnified  and  the  Bible  vras  ever  our 
Text  book.  His  preaching  magnitized  us;  his  sermons  v;ere  literally 
saturated  with  scripture.  They  were  run  through  and  through  with  Gospel 
narrative.  Some  of  his  sermons,  "To  the  Work,"  "Enthusiasm.,"  I  heard 
time  and  time  again  and  ever  with  renev/ed  interest.  In  later  ^rears  I 
have  re-read  them  when  listless  and  discouraged,  and  they  have" never  los - 
their  power.  Charles  Studd  once  gave  me  the  same  personal  testimony  vjhen 
we  met  on  these  same  grounds  in  1910  or  1911. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  Centennial  should  emphasize  afresh  his  con¬ 
tinued  zeal  for  Christ  and  the  Bible.  These,  and  these  only,  counted  -in 
his  value  of  truth. 


My  subject  relates  these  consideration  to  the  Church.  Mr.  Moody 
ever  gloried  in  Christ  and  His  Church.  There  were  never  cirticisms  nor 
disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  the  Living  God  as  the  B-m'de  of  Chrst,  as  the 
united  organization  which  He  loved.  Others  might  call  attention’to  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  discrepancies  in  Her  life,  but  Mr.  Moody  was  ever  loyal 
■to  the  Church,  and  had  only  the  highest  ideals  for  her  future.  He  loved 
all  her  ministers  who  viere  sincere.  United  effort  within  and  for  the 
church  evidenced  his  confidence  and  hopeful  belief.  Jesus  Christ  was  all 
in  all  to  him  and  xvas  ever  present  in  theme,  scripture,  text,  song  and 
preaching.  His  sympathetic,  loving  heart  saw  holy  emotion  in  the  simplest 
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iiCT'jptural  incidents.  With  him  there  v;as  ”no  other  way  under  heaven 
v/riereby  men  must  be  saved,"  and  Jesus  Christ  vras  "able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost." 

No  display,  sensationalism,  ivealth,  scholarship,  gift  or  eloquence 
could  substitute  for  the  preaching  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  and  C:-’  cified, 
Risen,  Exalted  Christ.  His  earnestness  and  simplicity  v/ere  ever  vital 
with  true  emotion. 

The  church  from  the  first,  both  here  and  abroad,  felt  and  recognized 
this  crucial,  living  reality.  Criticism  and  ridicule  fanned  the  white 
flame  of  his  vital  message.  He  ever  met  the  enemies  of  opposition,  as 
his  Master  before  him.,  with  the  telling  words,  "It  is  wu-itten."  Con¬ 
sciously  and  unconsciously  the  Church  and  Pulpit  universal  felt  the  under¬ 
current,  and  full  tide  of  his  unswerving  pronouncement.  The  weak 
preacher  became  strong;  the  strong  stronger.  A  tiday  wave  of  clear,  con¬ 
vincing  utterance  awoke  the  pulpit  with  a  nev/  note  of  inspiration  and 
conviction.  Men  ^ver'Avhere  began  to  feel  what  they  preached.  Christ 
v;as  re-vitali  zed*.  The  puloit  of  the  land  saw  old  characters,  prophet, 
priest,  judge,  poet  and  seer  in  ne\*;  modern,  timely  and  practical  setting. 
Sermons  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  were  clothed  vjith  new  garments,  and 
flao^'-'d  with  personality.  Moving  pictures,  then  unknown,  were  screened 
in  living  words  and  attractive'  color.  Lifeless  phrases  were  eclipsed 
with  thrilling  vital  human  personality.  The  characters  and  incidents 
of  scripture  lived  beiore  men.  Mere  rhetoric  subsided  as  moving,  con¬ 
trolled  utterance  husheu  the  multitude.  No  single  denomination  nor 
sect  were  excluded.  Bishops  and  unknovni  viayside  preachers  svrelled  the 
new  chorus  of  Christ-proclaiming,  Bible-interpreting  follow'ers. 

Not  alone  the  pulpit,  but  the  press  and  people  were  instrumental 
in  spreading  the  new  enthusiasm  so  sadly  needed  and  recognized. 

The  message  of  this  man  of  God  v/as  fitted  for  prince  and  pauper 
alike;  for  saint  and  sinner.  His  broad  catholicity  of  mind  and  heart 
were  ever  alert  in  enlisting  all  who  could  and  vrould  help.  Thus  all 
types  of  preachers  and  lajmien  flocked  to  him.  This  "Great-Heart 
eagerly  sought  those  citadeled  in  vn:*ong,  as  vjell  as  the  helpless  v;eak 
and  abandoned.  His  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  every- 
vj-here.  The  voice  that  challenged  entrenched  evil  v/as  sympathetic  to 
all  encumbered.  The  thief  and  harlot  were  called  to  repentence  as 
earnestly  as  those  in  high  places.  Reality  was  mingled  wmth  Frankness, 
and  fearlessness  with  kindliness,  The  more  difficult  the  case,  the 
greater  v/as  the  challenge. 

The  story  is  still  told  in  Chicago  of  the  gang  of  then  called- 
"Thugs"  who  sought  his  physical  harm;  a  timid  solicitous  chariman  of 
the  committee  told  him  of  his  danger  after  a  crowded  meeting,  bidding 
him  go  out  by  a  back  door  to  the  protection  of  the  old  sea-going  hack 
which  v/ould  safely  convey  him  to  his  hotel.  lAiith  a  laugh  the  great 
Elan  asked  to  meet  the  thug  leader,  and  extending  a  hand  to  him  asked 
iiim  to  help  him  on  with  his  overcoat,  saying  inadvertently — "I  am  a 
bit  older  you  see."  After  helping  him  the  man  waved  to  his  crov/d  to 
hold  off,  saying  Moody  vms  his  friend.  Many  among  that  group  v;ere 
later  converted. 
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The  telling  influence  of  simple,  inspiring  music  was  keenly  felt  by 
this  matchless  leader,  and  in  Mr,  Sankey’ s  unique  and  thrilling  cooperation, 
the  song-spirit  of  nations  contributed  to  spiritual  power.  The  Gospel 
hymns  gained  national  and  world-v;ide  reputation.  No  hymnals  ever  sold 
as  the  Gospel  Hymns.  The  Christian  vrorld  began  to  sing  anew  the  Gospel 
story,  Sanctuar^^  and  street  united  in  those  simple  str^;ins,  and  ‘"iTened 
a  dulled  worship  with  enthusiastic  melody  and  heart.  Voices  long  hushed 
began  to  "love  to  tell  the  story,"  and  the  indifferent  found  themselves 
humming  the  sentiment  of  "Almost  persuaded",  "Jesus  of  Nazareth"  vras 
"Passing  by"  in  City  and  Hamlet  alike.  Moody  knew  that  "With  the  heart 
man  believeth,"  and  he  never  allowed  the  fear  of  emotionalism  to  quench 
the  heart-felt  response  of  human  need  and  the  soul’s  longing. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  criticism  of  the  quality  of  many 
of  the  so-called  Gospel  H^nnns,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nex'mess 
of  life  and  aviakened  interest  in  Christian  praise  which  Moody  and  Sankey 
and  their  followers  aroused. 


At  the  quiet  funeral  of  a  little  child  some  years  ago  a  broken¬ 
hearted  father  conducted  the  service.  After  words  of  comforting  scrip¬ 
ture,  the  saddened  group  vrere  led  in  singing: 

"Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven 
Thousands  of  children  stand — 

Children  whose  sins  are  all  forgiven, 

A  holy,  happy  band,  singing. 

Glory,  Glory,  Glory  be  to  God  on  high." 

The  tear-stained  eyes  of  all  were  aglow,  even  in  that  hour  of  deep  sorrow. 

So  the  church  and  the  people  were  inspired  and  comforted  by  this 
new  wave  of  emotional  music  and  hymnology. 

The  Word  of  God  was  measured  in  song  by  these  heart-searching 
hymns,  and  they  affected  the  church  as  the  sun’s  gleam  affects  the 
shov;er  and  storm,  and  through  them  paints  a  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  influence  of  this  man’s  life  as  it  directly 
affected  the  church  in  preaching  and  study  was  felt  in  the  v;ide  return  to 
Bible  truth  and  story.  The  Bible  was  the  encyclopedia  of  all  illustration 
and  truth  to  him,  and  became  the  great  channel  of  pov;er  through  him  to 
all  who  heard  him.  As  Ih^son  Hague  has  said,  "It  is  the  Book  that  stands 
alone,  unapproachable  in  grandeur,  solitary  in  splendor,  mysterious  in 
ascendancy;  as  high  above  all  other  books  as  heaven  above  earth;  as  the 
Son  of  God  above  the  sons  of  men,  It  enlarges  our  conception  of  God; 
it  gives  us  new  ideas  of  his  infinite  patience;  we  think  of  the  vrander 
of  his  calm,  quiet  waiting  as  he  watched  the  strain  and  the  haste  and 
the  restlessness  of  man  ar^ross  the  feverish  years,  while  slovrly  and 
silently  the  great  Book  grew," 


The  church  v/as  never  failed  to  grow  when  Christ  has  been  proclaimed 
and  the  Bible  honored.  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  dravj  all  men  unto 
me,"  As  Jesus  Christ  drew  men  to  him  v.rhenever  he  spoke  and  wherever  he 
went,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  has  ever  drawn  men  v;hen  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  has  been  preached,  and  the  truth  of  the  Bible  proclaimed.  No 
other  message  has  been  thus  effective.  Enemies  and  scoffers  have 
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criticised  and  ridiculed  Christ  and  the  Word,  but  the  Chri st-preaching, 
Bible-teaching  Church  has  steadily  grovm  throughout  the  ages,  As  one 
has  vrritten,  "Here  is  a  phenomenon.  One  of  the  ablest  of  modern 
scientists  delights  in  the  reading  of  a  Book  v«'hich  is  the  joy  of  a  little 
child  in  the  nursery. 

Verily,  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  literature.  Our  boys  and  girls 
read  Sjpd  study  it  in  numberless  homes  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  great  Scholars 
like  Newton  and  Herschel,  and  Pah  lay  and  Brewster;  and  great  statesmen 
like  Gladstone  and  Lincoln,  and  Lloyd  George;  great  soldiers  like  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  Gordon,  and  Stonev/all  Jackson  have  taken  this  Book  as  the 
joy  and  guide  of  their  lives.”  He  adds:  ”V/e  might  quote  a  gala::v  of 
brilliant  minds  that  have  given  their  tribute  oi  iidmiration  to  the  Bible: 
Leibnitz,  Milton,  Bacon,  Pascal,  Locke,  Landor,  ocott,  Nev.man,  Huxley, 
Ruskin,  Matthev;  Arnold  and  Carlyle.  But  the  Bible  has  endeared  itself 
to  another  and  far  larger  class-the  Common  People.  Throughout  th-e  ivorld 
it  is  everybody's  Book,  the  Book  of  the  people,  for  the  people.  Huxley 
said,  'That  for  three  centuries  the  Book  has  been  woven  into  the  life  of 
all  which  is  best  and  noblest  in  English  history.'  Another  has  said, 

"Hated  and  hounded  as  no  other  book  has  ever  been,  and  yet  indestructable ; 
despised  and  yet  honored;  derided  and  yet  highly  esteemed;  declared  dead 
and  yet  alive'.  Mighty  emperors  and  kings  and  pz  i.ests  have  shunned  no 
toil  and  no  guilt  in  order  to  exterminate  it;  wise  and  scholarly  men  have 
thoroughly  refuted  it,  and  yet  is  spreading  over  the  vfhole  earth  v^ith 
astonishing  rapidity  in  millions  of  copies  and  hundreds  of  languages, 
and  is  being  read  and  preached  from  Pole  to  Pole.” 

Not  only  has  the  church  felt  the  unparalled  influence  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  and  the  Word  intensively,  but  in  Her  extension.  Every 
great  mis-sionary  enterprise  has  originated  and  progressed  as  Christ  and 
the  Word  have  been  their  incentive  and  theme. 

No  one  valued  this  fact  more  than  Dv/ight  L.  Moody,  and  the  Student 
Volunteer  movement  of  our  miodern  day  found  in  him  their  champion  and 
leader.  Sects  and  denominations  minimizing  Christ  and  overlooking  the 
Bible  have  become  anemic  and  pov/erless.  Reaction  has  ever  arisen  and 
is  nov;  apparent  in  nations  and  Churches  which  exclude  this  "Name  which 
is  above  every  name,”  and  this  Book  which  is  invulnerable.  But  others 
have  dealt,  and  are  to  deal,  with  the  national  and  individual  spects 
of  the  question,  and  with  the  influence  of  Christ  and  the  Word  in 
education.  Those  who  follow  me  in  this  Conference-study  vmll  speak  of 
the  present  place  of  this  question  and  of  the  vrark  of  tomorrovj.  Ours 
is  the  responsibility  of  showing  the  power  of  Christ  and  the  Bible  in  the 
Church  Herself. 

Mr.  -^'^oody  felt  the  need  of  arousing  the  Church  to  her  responsibility 
in  putting  the  v/hole  membership  into  Service.  The  notes  of  one  vrorker 
in  his  Scottish  campaign  state:  "It  will  be  found  that  more  has  been 
done  by  people  of  one  talent  than  by  those  who  have  many.  If  ea^h  one 
with  one  talent  would  v^ake  up  to  realize  his  responsibility,  v/hat  a 
mighty  work  could  be  done'.” 

The  constant  influence  of  the  Inquiry  Room  became  a  new  and  unrec¬ 
ognized  incentive  to  countless  parishes  and  thousands  of  ministers  and 
la^Avorke?''S  were  drilled  in  using  latent  pov/ers  v/ithin  the  Church. 
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The  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  our  theme  is  voiced  in  the  grand  old  hjmin; 

*’The  Church’s  one  foundation 
Is  Jesus  Christ  our  Lordo 
She  js  His  new  creation, 

By  water  and  the  Wordo” 

Mr  Jtoody  loved  the  more  modern  hymn: 

’’Sing  them  over  again  to  me 
V/onderful  words  of  ],.ife; 

Christ  the  Blessed  One  gives  to  all 
V/onderful  v;ords  of  life. 

Svjeetly  echo  the  G-ospel  call, 

Offer  pardon  and  grace  to  all — 

Beautiful  words,  V/onderful  vrords, 

V/onderful  words  of  life." 

The  church  may  have  replaced  the  song,  but  not  the  sentiment.  V/e  need 
them  today. 

The  church  has  ever  felt  the  urge  and  call  of  Christ,  but  in  the 
uncompromising  directness  and  surrendered  v;ill  of  a  voice  like  Moody’s 
men  felt  everyv;here  a  new  note  of  complete  surrender.  His  vras  the  clarion 
call  to  the  Church’s  leadership  tp  yield  mightily  and  completely  to  the 
Master’s  word,  "Follow  me,"  As  V.'illiam  Adams  Brown  puts  it  in  his  notable 
volume  "Beliefs  that  Matter"--">ind  there  are  others  who  hear  the  call  and 
obey.  They  are  of  every  age  and  race  and  class.  It  v/as  the  love  of 
Jesus  which  drev;  St.  Francis  from  his  father’s  house  to  become  a  little 
brother  to  the  poor..  It  was  Jesus  who  laid  hold  on  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
made  him  the  founder  of  the  great  society  which  for  centuries  has  home 
the  Master's  name.  It  was  the  example  of  Jesus  which  inspired  Carey  and 
Judson,  and  all  the  long  succession  of  missionaries,  and  v/hich  sent  them 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  v;as  in  response  to  the  inexorable  challenge 
of  His  "Follow  me"  that  Albert  Schv;eitzer  was  led  to  resi.^n  his  professor¬ 
ship  after  years  spent  in  critical  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  to  go 
out  to  Central  Africa  to  bring  the  help  of  modern  medicine  to  the  natives 
who  were  dying  by  hundreds  of  the  sleeping  sickness.  It  is  the  same  call 
which,  in  one  way  or  another,  comes  to  every  one  of  us  today. 

Some  years  ago  after  the  privilege  of  meeting  and  knowing  Henry 
Brummond  on  these  very  grounds  at  Northfield  was  mine,  I  visited  the 
Carrubber’ s  Close  Mission  where  he  so  v/isely  and  effectively  v/orked  v/ith 
the  Scottish  students.  One  v^ho  had  worked  with  him  there,  and  v/ith  Mr. 
Moody,  told  me  hov;  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  His  Word  and  the  new 
light  of  reality  touched  the  pulpit  and  pev;  of  all  Scotland  v/i  th  a  new 
ministry.  I  then  re-read  Drummond's  Epoc-making  book,  "Natural  law  in 
the  Spiritual  world,"  and  quote  from,  its  famous  "Classification:"  "But  the 
imperious  claim  of  a  kingdom  upon  its  members  is  not  peculiar  to  Christiani 
It  is  the  law  in  all  departments  of  nature  that  every  organism  must  live 
for  its  kingdom,  and  in  defining  living  for  the  higher  Kingdom  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  living  in  it,  Christ  enunciates  a  principle  V7hich  all  nature 
has  prepared  us  to  expect.  Every  province  nas  its  peculiar  exactions; 
every  kingdom  levies  upon  its  subjects  the  tax  of  an  exclusive  obedience, 
and  punishes  disloyalty  vrith  death.  And  it  is  this  same  misconception 
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of  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  kingdoms  that  has  deprived  modern 
Christianity  of  its  vitality.  The  failure  to  regard  the  exclusive  claims 
of  Christ  as  more  than  accidental,  rhetorical,  or  ideal;  the  failure 
to  discern  the  essential  difference  between  his  Kingdom  and  all  other 
systems  based  on  the  line  of  Natural  religion,  and  therefore  nearly  organic; 
in  a  v/ord,  the  general  neglect  of  the  claims  of  Christ  as  the  ^’ounder  of 
a  new  and  higher  kingdom.  These  have  taken  the  very  heart  from  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  left  its  Evangel  without  power  to  impress  and  bless  the  v;orld. 

The  challenging  conviction  of  this  re-invigorating  life  and  preaching 
v/ithin  the  Church  has  aroused  renewed  opposition  and  hatred,  but  the  church 
is  stronger  because  of  these  attacks,  and  men  like  Moody  have  faced  front 
wth  the  Rock  of  -^ges  behind  them.,  and  like  Pits  James  of  old  have  cried: 

Come  one,  come  all 
This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base 
As  soon  as  I. 

No,  the  humble  unknov/n  bard  was  right — 

I  stood  one  day  beside  the  blacksmith’s  door 
And  heard  the  anvil  ring  the  vesper  chim.e; 

Then,  looking  in,  I  sav;  upon  the  floor 

Old  hammers,  worn  vnth  beating,  years  of  time. 

Hovj  many  anvils  have  you  had,  said  I 
To  wear  and  batter  all  these  haimners  so? 

Just  one,  he  said;  then  said  with  tv/inkling  eye. 

The  anvil  v.^ears  the  hammers  out,  you  know. 

And  so,  me  thought,  the  Anvil  of  God’s  vrord 

For  ages  skeptic  blovjs  have  beat  upon 

And  though  the  noise  of  falling  blows  vjas  heard, 

The  Anvil  is  unharmed,  the  hammers  gone. 

At  a  meeting  in  Cardiff,  Wales  the  United  Church  Choirs  of  the  City 
rendered  a  hymn  w'hich  was  a  favorite  of  Gypsy  Smith's: 

"The  Spirit  ansv/ers  to  the  Word 
And  tells  me  I  am  born  of  God." 

The  truth  of  this  old  hymn  has  b^en  the  verdict  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  centuries.  "God's  Spirit  answers  to  the  Word"  when  Jesus 
Christ  is  praised. 

The  united  chorus  of  the  Church  Universal  join  in  voice  and  testimony 
to  all  viho  represent  the  Church.  These  walls  and  grounds  echo  the  re¬ 
frain,  "Oh  Christ,  Thy  Church  is  praying  still,  A  thousand  years  the  same." 

One  hundred  years  ago  "a  child  was  here  born;  a  son  was  here  given  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  without  sacrilege  we  add: 

His  name  is  called  Wonderful,  Councellor  a  Mighty 
preacher  of  Christ  and  the  V/ord;  an  everlasting 
Inspiration  (Hg  that  doeth  the  ViTill  of  God  abjdeth 
forever),  and  a  prince  of  peace. 
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CHEIST  MD  THE  BIBLE  IN  EmCATION 


By  Dean  Luther  A,  V/eigle 
Saturday  evening,  August  14 

Henry  Drummond  VTote  that  no  stronger  proof  of  Do  L.  Moody’s 
breadth  of  mind  could  be  afforded  than  the  fact  that  he  founded  the 
Northfield  Schools  Drummond  marvelled  ’’that  the  greatest  evangelist 
of  his  day,  not  v;hen  his  pov/ers  were  failing  but  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  the  zenith  of  his  success,  should  divert  so  great  a  measure  of  his 
strength  into  educational  channels..” 

That  is  evidence  of  Moody’s  capacity  to  learn  from  Christo  Christ 
was  a  teacher 0  He  who  was  the  first  evangelist,  V7ho  was  himself  the 
Evangel,  was  an  educator »  Like  all  great  teachers  Christ  had  a  capacity 
for  fellowship,  the  ability  to  reveal  to  his  fellows  nev7  horizons,  deeper 
insights,  and  higher  goods;  the  ability  to  awaken  and  the  pov/er  to  stimulat 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  Jesus  v/as  a  teacher.  It  is  the  most 
obvious  fact  in  the  gospel  record.  That  is  what  men  called  him,  that  is 
how  they  addressed  him.  The  one  word  most  often  used  to  describe  what 
Jesus  did  is  some  form  or  other  of  the  verb  ”to  teach”. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  a  sermon.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
the  Bible  to  indicate  that  Jesus  w'as  preaching  that  day.  You  remember 
how  it  begins?  ’’Seeing  the  multitudes,  he  v/ent  up  into  the  mountain, 
and  V7hen  he  had  sat  dovm,  his  disciples  came  unto  him;  and  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  taught  them,  saying.,.”  You  remember  how  it  ends?  ’’And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  v/ords,  the  multitudes  were 
astonished  at  his  teaching,  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes,”  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  vms  teaching. 

That  last  statement  is  interestingly  paradoxical.  ”He  talked  V7ith 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.”  But  the  scribes  were  the  people  who 
had  authority  to  teach.  They  were  the  recognized  teachers  of  Jesus’  day. 
They  had  the  degrees,  the  diplomas,  the  certificates,  the  established 
position.  Jesus  had  none  of  that.  He  was  just  a  carpenter.  Still  as 
he  spoke  people  said  that.  ’’Did  you  hear  that?  He  has  it.  He  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He  teaches  V7ith  authority  and  not  as  these 
musty  scribes  ” 

Jesus  was  a  teacher,  but  he  was  different  from  most  professional 
teachers  of  his  time  or  of  any  other  time.  And  I  suppose  that  humanly 
speaking  that  difference  lay  in  Jesus’  remarkable  freedom,  in  his  clear 
insight  and  his  unconventional  method.  The  authority  of  the  scribes  was 
external  and  second  hand;  the  authority  of  Jesus  was  intrinsic,  fresh, 
and  free.  The  scribes  v/ere  tied  down  to  their  books,  bound  by  tradition, 
entangled  in  legal  technicalities.  But  Jesus  saw  and  thought  for  himself 
in  the  light  of  his  experience  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  His  mind  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  things.  He  saw  and  spoke  the  truth  simply, 
directly,  clearly,  without  vjorrying  about  precedents. 
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I  may  be  overdoing  it,  but  the  point  I  v/ant  to  impress  upon  you 
is  that  Jesus’  method  was  educational  rather  than  coercive  or  incendiary. 

If  we  read  the  gospels  attentively  we  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  v;ith 
the  reasonableness  as  well  as  the  directness  of  Jesus’  appeal  to  those 
who  heard  him.  His  tone  was  not  the  tone  of  a  law-giver  viho  commands, 
nor  that  of  a  despot  who  threatens  punishment  or  cajoles  vmth  promise 
of  reward,  Jesus  spoke  as  one  speaks  who  discerns  the  truth  and  sets  it 
before  others  so  that  they  too  can  see  that  truth,  and  in  the  light  of 
that  truth  decide.  Jesus  was  alw^ays  challenging  his  hearers  to  think 
for  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  relevant  facts  he  set  before  them. 

Jesus  v;as  no  propagandist,  capturing  the  minds  of  people  by  appeals  to 
passion  or  prejudice.  Jesus’  language  was  restrained,  sensible,  and 
fair  His  appeal  v/as  to  intelligence,  conscience,  and  will  rather  than 
to  mass  emotion  or  to  the  psychology  of  the  crov;d . 

Now  1  think  that  is  tremendously  important  because  it  might  so 
easily  have  been  otherv/ise.  Every  now  and  then  someone  says  Jesus’ 
teaching  is  hardly  valid  for  our  day  because  after  all  he  lived  in  a 
very  little  land,  and  in  an  obscure  position,  and  our  life  is  so  much 
more  complex,  and  everything  is  so  different.  Folk  who  say  that  for¬ 
get  that  the  Judaea  and  Galilee  of  Jesus’  day  were  in  their  human  prob¬ 
lems  and  passions  very  much  like  any  of  the  more  turbulent  countries  of 
our  own  time.  They  v/ere  suffering  from  an  economic  depression,  and  it 
had  been  brought  on  by  over-population  and  exorbitant  double  taxation, 
and  declin'ng  productivity  of  the  soil,  and  the  usual  discrimination 
against  the  farmer  in  the  face  of  a  growing  urban  population  with  its 
proletarian  need  and  discontent.  Most  of  the  people  weve  rebellious, 
and  they  grew  more  and  more  rebellious,  and  many  found  incitement  to 
revolt  in  their  Messianic  hope. 

When  Jesus  v/as  just  a  boy  between  five  and  ten  years  old  Sepphoris, 
the  largest  city  in  Galilee,  the  city  of  which  Nazareth  was  a  suburb 
was  burned  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery  because  of  such  a  re¬ 
volt,  Jesus  must  have  known  about  that.  V/hen  he  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
Sepphoris  was  rebuilt,  and  possibly  he  was  then  employed  as  a  carpenter, 
Wl:en  Jesus  became  a  man  he  v/ept  over  Jerusalem  and  prophesied  its  coming 
ruin.  The  final  rebellion  began  thirty  years  after  his  death,  and  in 
A,  D.  70  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  the  Jesus  in  the  face  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  as  distressing  as  similar  conditions  in  our 
ovjn  time  did  not  become  a  class  protagonist,  or  a  social  revolutionary, 
or  a  political  rebel.  He  was  tempted  to  do  that.  That  is  v/hat  the  story 
of  the  temptation  means.  He  v/as  tempted  to  do  it,  but  he  resisted  the 
temptation.  He  kept  to  the  methods  of  the  evangelist  and  the  teacher. 

He  sav;  that  the  vrorld’s  real  need,  and  the  real  need  of  his  ovm 
people  is  for  God;  and  that  men  v/ere  being  hindered  from  knovrledge  and 
love  of  God  by  religious  legalism,  institutionalism,  and  hypocrisy 
among  the  priesthood-.  He  risked  death  in  order  that  he  might  expose  these 
enemies  of  true  religion  and  clear  the  way  for  access  to  God.  Jesus’ 
program  for  his  people  was  not  one  of  direct  action  in  the  field  of 
economics  or  politics.  It  wts  a  program  of  individual  repentance  and 
faith  in  God, 
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I  v;onder  vjhether  you  have  noticed  how  much  Jesus  differed  from  John 
the  Baptist?  We  think  so  constantly  of  Jesus  taking  up  John’s  v/ork 
that  we  fail  to  remember  that  John  was  so  surprised  at  the  way  Jesus 
(iid  it  that  he  sent  the  message  from  prison  ’’Art  thou  he  that  cometh 
or  look  we  for  another?”  Jesus  v/as  very  different  from  John  the  Baptist., 
John  preached  in  the  wilderness;  Jesus  in  cities  and  tovms,  and  country¬ 
side,  It  is  never  said  of  John,  what  is  so  constantly  said  of  Jesus, 
that  "he  entered  into  the  synagogue  and  taught,”  John’s  bearing  v.^as 
gloomy  and  remote,  his  life  ascetic;  Jesus  entered  into  the  homes  of 
men,  made  friends  with  even  the  unlovely,  and  shared  in  the  daily  graces 
of  hospitality,  John  proclaimed  the  coming  judgment,  the  day  of  the  wrath 
of  Jehovah;  Jesus  brought  mercy  and  forgiveness,  John ■ preached  the 
thunders  of  the  law;  Jesus  taught  the  gospel,  the  good  nev/s  of  G-od’s 
redeeming  love,  John  expected  a  violent  revolution,  a  cataclysmic  divine 
intervention;  Jesus  likened  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  pervasiveness  of 
leaven  and  to  the  grov/th  of  seed 

I  have  said  all  that  because  I  v/ant  you  to  recall  that  D,  L„  Moody 
was  like  Jesus  instead  of  like  John,  And  if  ^fou  will  recall  that  you 
will  see  hov;  naturally  evangelism  and  education  were  related  to  one 
another  in  his  thought  and  work.  Let  me  give  you  a  definition  of  evan¬ 
gelism,  Evangelism  is  the  articulate  witness  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
with  a  viev;  to  awaken  in  others  a  sense  of  need,  to  secure  commitment 
and  to  inspire  saving  faith.  The  natural  affiliation  of  the  gospel  is 
not  v-nth  methods  of  coercion,  propaganda,  mob  psychology  or  emotional 
hysteria,  but  with  the  reasonable  persuasiveness  of  love  and  truth,  wit¬ 
nessed  in  life  as  well  as  in  words. 

We  have  been  suffering  in  recent  years  from  two  tendencies,  op¬ 
posite  in  character,  but  in  my  judgment  equally  mistaken.  They  have  been 
fairly  widely  current  in  these  recent  years.  One  is  the  tendency  to  de¬ 
fine  religious  education  without  God,  The  other  is  the  tendency  to  deny 
religious  education  in  the  name  of  God, 

First,  the  tendency  to  define  religious  education  without  God,  There 
are  folk  these  days  who  would  substitute  for  faith  in  God  a  manmade 
thing  they  call  ’’religion”.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  as  m^en 
lose  faith  in  God  they  sometimes  talk  a  great  deal  about  religion. 

Religion  is  a  subjective  thing,  something  in  us;  and  they  speak  of  cul¬ 
tivating  that  v/ithout  God,  A  healthy  and  robust  faith  is  objective, 
healthy  faith  thinks  and  speaks  about  God  and  Christ  and  man,  of  duty 
sin,  and  salvation.  It  does  not  waste  a  lot  of  time  describing  or 
psychologizing  about  religion  The  vrord  ’Religion”  is  used  in  the  Bible 
only  three  times,  Micah,  in  his  great  summary  of  human  dutjr ,  did  not 
mention  it.  Jesus  never  used  it  so  far  as  the  records  show,  Jesus  had 
something  more  important  to  talk  about,  he  had  God  to  reveal. 

Efforts  to  promote  religion  v/ithout  God  have  become  fashionable  in 
recent  years,  John  Dewey  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  example.  He  says 
in  his  plausible  and  spirited  Terry  Lectures,  that  a  man  is  religious 
when  he  acts  in  devotion  to  an  ideal,  especially  if  it  be  against  ob¬ 
stacles  or  at  the  risk  of  personal  loss.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
belief  in  Dod  detracts  from  such  devotion  in  reality  a  subtle  form  of 
unbelief,  and  impedes  one’s  service  to  his  fellowmen.  But  Dev/ey  makes 
the  ludicrous  mistake  of  going  on  to  name  as  outstanding  e^tamples  of 
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philanthropic  devotion,,  three  e-rpat  ■PicniT>..c,  ir-T-,- 

rr  j  j  -n-,  '  greai;  iigures  -  Will  ism  Wilberforcp  Tnbn 

Howard,  and  Florence  NightineaT  p  Ho  ^  vvixueriorce,  jonn 

, ,  .  &  o  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  knov/n  thev  al  1 

three  were  conspicuous  examples  of  faith  in  Godo 

A  recent  book  on  religion  concludes  that  if  religion  is  to 

tinue  in  the  world  it  must  be  strinnpd  nr  on  -p  ®  to  con- 

r.  A  ^  ^  stripped  of  all  reference  to  phvsical  facts 

or  to  God,  and  must  be  regarded  as  ^  p- „  lacxs 

“f Sail  nofonly  br^eS  0^r*SeighbL°'^ 

as  ours,  Indeed  nay  be'tn^er”  f^rwe'sL^n'be^vming  sha?e'’v,lt\'‘Lr™'' 
neighbor  his  doubt  or  degradation.  Lore  forbids  me  to  seek  to  oonyeT 

So^rf-rb^  n;;ed^rinTrL\=t“:i  t::L:°y:xr:r 

“:uddf  eSn\oior?hVr>r<i 

prouaiy  conscious  that  I  tried  to  make  him  happy.  This  conclusion  is 
propounded  by  the  author  in  the  name  of  the  priLiples  of  scien^^^i^ 

ever^’cAnge  lnto°?hat*Lrt  ®  sentimentality.  If  religion  should 

to  be.  romanticism  its  days  are  numbered,  and  ought 

vet  properly  claim  more  of  our  sympathy,  and 

/  t  I  think  It  IS  mistaken „  It  is  the  tendency  to  deny  religious  edu 
cat.on  in  the  name  of  God,  This  is  the  tendency  of  thoL  who  0^x2^ 
the  arbitrariness  of  God’s  sovereignty,  the  infinity  of  God’s  being 
God’s  transcendence,  God’s  absolute  other-ness  as  to  deny  that  L'^her  in 

rSILni  over- emphasize  the  non-rational  or  the  suner- 

of  ifo  ^  i*elig:on  experience,  who  speak  of  its  utter  mysteriousness 
of  Its  numinous  quality.  And  it  is  the  tendency  of  those  who  oever  n^iv 
e  role  in  religion  of  poetry,  and  mythology,  and  paradox.  Be  careful^ 

he^ fa"  ":omf:eL1bi"°:b*'’"*  ChrlstLlty  is  pL^oSll 

nere  are  some  sensible  things  in  it  It  is  just  now  the  fashion  to 

clStcto^rpSaL^^!"  ^^ligion  is  poetry,  mythology,  self- 

arrnnQ+^^^  rarefied  faith  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  religious 

religious  agnosticism  is  a  position  which  is  vLy  hard 
to  maintain.  One  is  bound  to  fall  dovm  on  one  side  of  the  fefl  f 

rea^a  book^that^^^^'^  to  think  that  it  may  be  salutary  for  us  again  to 

bv  DpL  M  1850’ s,  ’’The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought” 

by  Dean  Mansel,  in  which  he  sought  to  exalt  the  idea  of  reveLw  bv 

of  thp^h^^  great  detail  the  self-contradictoriness  and  the  inconsistency 
that'bec™f  the  tries  to  think  about  God.  His  argument  was 

kromi  a  V  ramd  is  incompetent  to  think  about  God  all 

loTlttV-  f  Then  if  you  go  back  and  fafLnsel-s 

«11  find  that  tbarf®p  t-ead  Herbert  Spencer  you 

Spencer's  airnf  f  *  t>oolt  °T  ’'‘i®  premises  that  led  to  Herbert 

the  word  o?^hf at  tb  fa  """  ^  agnosticism 

and  rni  •  ■  great  theologian.  And  he  v/ent  on  to  propose  that  science 

whf  wfifR°  reconciled  on  the  consideration  that  science  deals  with 

that  ^  religion  deals  vnth  v;hat  we  do  not  know,  I  really  think 

®f  ha?  f  theologians  would  do  well  to  go  hack  and 

-cnat  episode  again  . 
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Vie  must  grant  that  the  being  of  God  lies  beyond  the  power  of  our 
finite  minds  fully  to  grasp  and  comprehend  and  formulate »  We  must  grant 
too  that  these  minds  of  ours  are  too  commonly  blinded  by  sin  and  biased 
complexes,  prejudiced  by  the  traditions  of  yesterday^  and  cramped 
by  the  pressure  of  today »  Yet  in  spite  of  that  we  are  competent  to 
apprehend  God,  to  respond  to  God  with  faith,  and  to  gain  nevr  insights  and 
increase  of  power  by  the  experimental  method  of  basing  activity  upon 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  and  such  faith  as  we  dare  to  venture »  "If  any 
man  willeth  to  do  his  wmll,"  said  Jesus,  "he  shall  know  of  the  teaching 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  v/hether  I  speak  from  myself." 

V/ith  all  of  their  faults,  these  minds  of  ours  are  the  only  minds  we 
have  and  we  must  use  them  or  nothing ,  I  have  a  friend  Vifho  keeps  urging 
that  God  is  an  infinite  being,  and  that  because  our  minds  are  not  infinite 
we  cannot  knov7  him»  He  says  that  only  an  infinite  mind  could  knovi  the 
infinite,  only  an  absolute  mind  be  capable  of  affirmations  concerning  the 
absolute,  I  tell  him  that  I  think  that  is  just  words.  It  sounds 
plausible  but  it  does  not  really  mean  anything,  KnovHedge  is  not  a  one- 
to-one  correspondence  between  the  thing  known  and  the  person  who  knows 
Kno-wledge  is  not  a  part-by-part,  point-by-point  absorption  of  the  thing 
that  is  knovm  by  the  person  who  does  the  knovfing.  To  knov/  a  ton  of  coal 
you  do  not  need  a  mind  that  weighs  a  ton  To  know  the  infinite  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  infinite.  Such  an  assumption  is  contradicted  not 
only  by  all  that  mathematics  represents  in  its  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  infinite,  but  it  is  contradicted  b  ■  our  plain  coniEion  everyday  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  another.  No  person  ever  fully  knows  another  person;  no 
one's  apprehension  even  of  his  most  intimate  friend  ever  exhausts  that 
friend’s  being.  You  never  explore  to  the  last  drop  what  is  in  that  other 
person  There  is  alv/ays  something  more  in  another  person  than  we  know — 
something  unexplored  and  unpredictable;  yet  our  knov/ledge  of  this  other 
person,  as  far  as  it  does  go,  is  knowledge. 

Because  our  minds  fall  short  of  the  infinite  being  of  God,  because 
our  apprehension  of  Him  is  relative  and  partial,  there  is  alvravs  room  for 
honest  differences  of  understanding,  of  emphasis,  and  of  belief.  All 
of  our  affirmations  about  God  must  be  in  terms  of  analogy,  and  all  human 
analogies  are  symbols  instead  of  photographs.  That  is  why  Jesus  taught 
in  parables.  We  use  those  symbols  and  parables  knowing  that  they  are 
neither  exact  nor  adequate  Christ  has  taught  us  that  the  least  in¬ 
adequate  symbols,  the  forms  of  thought  and  speech  that  most  nearly  approx¬ 
imate  what  v^e  know  and  may  believe  about  God  are  symbols  and  parables 
drawn  from  the  relations  that  ideally  hold  between  parent  and  child,  God 
is  no  mere  king  or  judge  or  exacting  creditor;  he  is  a  father,  loving, 
gracious,  merciful,  and  infinitely  patient.  He  is  not  impassive  hiding^ 
waiting  to  be  discovered.  He  takes  the  initiative,  and  our  lives  depend 
upon  his  creative,  sustaining  and  redeeming  action  Man  is  more  than 
a  mere  subject;  man  is  a  child  of  God,  and  if  that  relation  be  true  the 
correlate  of  God’s  revelation  is  man’s  capacity  to  receive  and  understand 
and  accept  it. 

Now  that  is  why  evangelism  and  education  belong  together.  We  need 
to  recapture  the  breadth,  the  vitality,  and  the  naturalness  of  evangelism 
us  Moody  practiced  it.  We  unduly  narrov;  in  our  ideals  of  evangelism  if 
We  limit  evangelism  to  nonbelievers  simply,  or  to  adults  simply,  or  to 
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preaching  simply,  or  to  revival  meetings  simply,  or  to  emotional  and 
cataclysmic  experiences  of  conversiono  All  of  those  are  included  in 
evangelism,  but  it  is  more  than  any  of  these »  Evangelism  is  as  wide  and 
varied  as  the  power  of  the  gospel »  Any  method  or  practice,  any  organ¬ 
isation  or  felloviship  vihereby  the  gospel  is  brought  to  bear  in  effective 
and  saving  power  upon  the  lives  of  people,  young  or  old,  is  evangelistic o 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  to  set  evangelism  and  education  against 
one  another  as  though  they  were  incompatible.  There  is  no  essential 
opposition  between  Christianity  and  culture  unless  culture  runs  away  and 
sets  up  new  gods  of  its  o^,m.  Christ  has  use  for  the  full,  rich  range  of 
human  capacities.  He  seeks  to  redeem  to  vrorthy  ends  the  whole  of  human 
life. 


There  is  another  mistaken  notion  into  V7hich,  though  meaning  vrell . 
vie  sometimes  fall  ,  That  is  the  idea  that  evangelism  has  reference  to  v/hat 
God  does  in  his  grace  while  education  refers  to  what  vie  do  through  our 
human  effort,  as  though  the  two  could  be  separated.  But  all  that  we  do 
is  within  limits  and  by  povrers  that  are  ordered  and  sustained  of  God, 

Let  us  go  back  to  Jesus  again  Jesus  himself,  you  remember,  and 
later  Paul,  in  that  passage  1  read,  used  the  analogy  of  the  farmer  who 
sows  the  seed  while  the  growth  comes  from  God,  Perhaps  another  analogy 
may  be  helpful,  the  analogy  of  the  physician.  No  physician  ever  heals 
a  patient.  He  can  do  certain  things,  he  can  clear  the  way  for  natural 
forces  of  healing  to  operate,  he  can  remove  obstructions,  clean  up  in¬ 
fections,  bind  wounds,  set  broken  bones,  cut  our  malignant  tissue,  plan 
a  reigimen  of  food,  air,  exercise,  and  rest  which  vrill  bring  reinforce¬ 
ment  at  points  mose  needed;  but  nature  does  the  healing.  Like  growth 
healing  comes  from  God,  And  so  too  I  think  we  may  well  say  that  no  teacher 
ever  creates  insight  in  a  pupil,  or  will  or  character  or  personality. 

No  evangelist  ever  saves  a  soul.  In  these  greatest  of  human  endeavours 
as  well  as  in  the  sowing  of  the  seed  we  are  laborers  together  vnth  God, 

Our  human  efforts  are  made  possible  and  effective  by  God’s  grace, 

I  have  just  a  fev/  minutes  left  and  I  think  I  V7ill  close  by  telling 
a  story.,  I  did  not  intend  to  do  that  but  this  place  makes  me  want  to 
It  is  a  story  that  some  of  you  may  know  because  I  have  told  it  before 

I  am  telling  it  nov;  because  it  illustrates  so  well  the  point  that  I  want 
to  make 

It  is  a  story  of  something  I  did  v/hen  I  was  in  college,  vdien  as  a 
freshman  1  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  my  father,  I  joined 
secretly  an  organization  he  had  forbidden  me  to  join  T  kept  up  that 
deception  all  through  my  college  course;  in  spite  of  _xe  fact  that  he 
^•as  paying  all  my  expenses,  and  even  the  dues  I  paid  to  this  organization 
depended  upon  his  bounty,  I  kept  it  up  for  a  year  after  college,  my  first 
year  in  the  theological  seminary,  until  one  Sunday  evening  in  the  following 
summer  as  I  v/as  preaching  in  a  home  mission  field  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
to  a  group  of  young  people  there  came  over  me  sharply  how  unworthy  I  was 
to  preach  to  anybody  else  as  long  as  my  life  concealed  that  lie»  So  I 
Went  back  to  my  room,  wrote  my  father,  and  told  him  what  I  had  done,  told 
him  hovj  sorry  I  was,  and  asked  his  forgiveness c  I  said  I  would  pay  back 
every  penny  I  had  ever  spent  that  way..  In  reply,  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
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a  reply,  this  is  what  I  go:  "It  is  all  right,  I  forgave  you  long  ago,. 

I  knew  you  joined  it  tvro  days  after  you  did  it,"  And  then  I  could 
look  back  over  those  five  years  and  I  could  see  time  after  time  that 
my  father  had  made  some  approach  to  me  that  vrould  have  made  it  easy  for 
me  to  confess  this  thing  he  already  knew,  but  I  did  not  confess «  I 

kept  up  my  deceptiono  But  he  kept  it  up  tooo  He  did  not  let  it  change 
him. 


I  count  that  in  many  v/ays  the  most  crucial  experience  of  my  lifeo 
It  not  only  revealed  to  me  hitherto  unsuspected  depths  in  my  father’s 
character,  but  at  once  it  became  to  me  a  v/indow  through  which  I  could 
see  Godo  I  said  to  myself,  why  that  is  what  the  gospel  means »  That 
is  V7hat  God  is  to  me^  That  is  the  sort  of  wisdom,  patience,  and  change¬ 
less  love  that  God  has.  That  is  how  much  greater  God  is  that  the  thing 
that  we  know  or  think  about  him.  Our  lives  are  set  v/ithin  tlie  infinite 
power  of  his  love,  God  is  not  like  some  continent,  lying  far  off  like 
Antarctica,  waiting  for  an  Amundsen,  Scott,  or  Byrd  to  go  and  find  him, 
God  is  not  like  some  Mount  Washington  you  have  to  go  to  mile  by  mile 
and  climb  step  by  step.  To  talk  of  discovering  God  is  like  a  plant 
talking  of  discovering  the  sun  that  pulls  it  up  out  of  the  earth.  It 
is  like  a  child  discovering  its  father  and  mother  and  the  love  they  have 
alv/ays  had.  That  is  the  gospel.  That  is  evangelism,  and  that  is  edu¬ 
cation,  It  is  just  getting  our  eyes  avrake  to  the  great  reality  within 
which  our  lives  are  set,  and  then  giving  ourselves  in  faith  to  that  God 
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CHRIST  MD  THE  BIBLE  IN  ^  LIFE  OF  TODAY 
By  Dro  Henry  Sloane  Coffin 
Sunday  morningj  August  15 
Text:  Acts  12:16 

When  Peter  had  first  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  house  of  John  Mark’s 
mother,  the  maid  Rhoda  had  gone  to  it,  and  hearing  his  voice  had  become 
flustered  and,  v/i thout  opening  flew  back  to  tell  the  company  that  Peter 
vras  there o  No  one  believed  hero  Peter  was  locked  up  in  prison.  She  wa.s 
crazy.  She  had  imagined  she  heard  him.  But  Peter  contj.nued  knocking; 
and  at  length  they  opened  the  door,  and  it  was  he. 

What  is  fancy  and  what  is  reality?  One  test  is  the  persistency  of 
the  knock  upon  the  door.  Doos  the  supposed  fact  appeal  again  and  again, 
and  force  itself  upon  us?  Does  it  continue  knocking. 

Let  us  start  with  a  child’s  discovery  of  the  vrorld.  He  confronts 
a  confusion  of  actualities  and  imaginations.  He  hears  ducks  and  pigs 
and  roosters  talking;  winds  and  trees  and  brooks  sing  to  him;  Santa  Claus 
and  fairies  play  momentous  roles,  or  if  ultr-prosaic  parents  deny  him 
these,  other  bancied  beings  pop  up  in  his  head  from  they  knov;  not  where. 
But  here  are  day  and  night,  simshine  and  shadow,  sickness  and  health,  life 
and  death,  gradually  the  boy  assorts  his  various  impressions.  Talking 
animals  give  place  to  the  dog  or  cat  he  begins  to  knov;;  trees  and  bushes 
cease  to  be  singing  spirits  and  become  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
Santa  Claus  and  fairies  are  supplanted  by  parents,  relatives,  friends. 

And  now  a  flower  if  just  a  flower: 

Man,  bird  and  beast  are  but  beast,  bird,  man  - 
Simply  themselves,  uncinct  by  dower 
Of  dyes  v^hich,  v/hen  life’s  day  began, 

Round  each  in  glory  ran. 

There  may  be  some  loss,  as  poets  feel,  but  how  important  that  the 
matter-of-fact  v7orId  should  continue  knocking  until  boy  and  man  face  and 
recognise  it*.  That  is  the  beginning  of  science  and  the  entrance  upon 
practical  vmsdom.  All  about  us  (and  possibly  nearer  home)  are  men  and 
women  still  childish  in  that  they  do  not  confront  actualities.  They 
believe  V7hat  they  like  to  believe.  They  cherish  illusions  about  them¬ 
selves,  perhaps  about  their  children,  about  other  people,  about  their 
work,  about  almost  everj^thing  connected  with  them.  They  live  in  a  dreaii 
V70rld.  If  some  knock  waked  them,  it  might  have  disastrous  effects.  Their 
world  would  fall  to  pieces  and  disappear,  and  the  shattering  of  their 
fancies  might  derange  their  minds. 

The  knocks  of  reality  received  by  boy  and  girl  at  school,  the  re¬ 
peated  knocks  from  failures  and  frustrations,  from  v/ords  of  candid  friends 
and  remakrs  of  less  sympathetic  persons,  from  blovxs  to  our  pride  and  raps 
on  our  prejudices,  v/hich  continue  throughout  life,  are  God’s  ways  of 
making  us  (as  we  say)  sensible  -  a  fine  adjective  for  one  adjusted  to 
the  actualities  of  life. 
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And  there  are  other  levels  of  reality  than  that  on  which  so-called 
sensible  folk  live.  In  an  often-quoted  letter  Keats  speaks  of  "Things 
real  such  as  existence  of  sun,  moon  and  stars  -  and  passages  from  Shakes¬ 
peare  "The  world  of  poetry,  Shakespeare's  vrarld  of  human  life  in  its 
comedy  and  tragedy,  v;as  as  actual  to  him  as  the  sky  above  him.  Some  so- 
called  sensible  folk  are  unaware  of  this  profounder  realm,  the  realm  where 
a  Lear's  heady  spirit  is  broken  and  redeemed,  v;here  a  Macbeth  is  tempted 
and  ruined,  where  an  Othello  is  lured  to  suspect  and  sin  against  love  and 
longs  for  the  torments  of  hell.  But  there  is  such  a  realm,  and  it  is 
adjacent  to  every  man's  soul,  and  it  is  made  vivid  by  a  Shakespeare,  and 
in  his  pages  continues  knocking. 

And  there  is  a  far  richer  realm  of  spiritual  reality  into  v^hich  v/e 
are  ushered  by  an  older  Book,  still  the  best  selling  and  most  printed  of 
all  books.  One  reason  for  the  abiding  appeal  of  the  Bible  is  that  its 
miscellaneous  contents  -  tales,  lav/s,  maxims,  visions,  hymns,  sermons  - 
got  themselves  preserved  and  put  together  into  this  unique  volume  by  their 
continued  knocking  on  men's  souls.  Its  contents  have  had  their  own 
power  of  survival  and  of  perennial  appeal. 

There  v/ere  many  stories  about  Abraham  and  Jacob,  Joseph  and  Moses, 
which  Hebrew  fathers  and  mothers  told  their  boys  and  girls,  and  Hebrew 
men  and  ■women  in  their  struggles  and  exiles  found  sustaining.  It  :s  the 
stories  which  had  the  power  of  God  to  ill'umine  and  redeem  and  reinforce 
and  'vxhich  did  this  again  and  again  and  again,  which  survived.  There 
were  many  hymns  which  devout  poets  ■v/rote  and  v;hich  their  fellow-believers 
S'ng,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  'V'rhich  continued  to  voice  the  trust  and 
pentience  and  praise  of  the  faithful,  century  after  century,  put  them¬ 
selves  into  the  psalter  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  and  still  knock  today  at 
the  door  of  Christian  hearts.  There  v/ere  many  other  sayings  and  doings  of 
our  Lord,  as  one  evangelist  reminds  us,  but  these  in  our  Nev/  Testament 
got  hold  of  Christian  memories,  and  were  used  to  make  the  Master  vivid 
in  many  a  missionary  sermon,  and  were  I'rritten  in  our  gospels,  and  these 
four  books  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  Churches  of  today  the  Christians 
believe  and  to  hold  Him  up,  as  you  and  I  know,  lif egivingly .  They  are 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  spiritiially  fittest,  the  fittest  to 
bring  God's  life  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 

In  some  respects  the  Bible  is  a  dated  book.  No  reader  would  take 
it  as  belonging  in  today.  Its  vrritings  come  out  of  the  thousand  years 
from  about  900  B.C.  to  almost  100  A.L.  it  is  pre  the  inventions,  the 
science,  and  much  else  in  our  modem  world.  But  the  Bible  is  a  timeless 
book.  Its  contents  survived  the  centuries  in  which  they  vrere  v/ritten 
and  all  the  subsequent  centuries,  because  they  continued  to  knock  at 
men's  souls  and  bring  near  the  most  real  God. 

Visitors  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  are  familiar  with 
that  collection  of  paintings  amassed  and  bequeathed  by  a  thoroughly  sen¬ 
sible  man  of  affairs,  the  founder  of  a  great  department  store,  Benjamin 
Altman.  He  had  a  taste  for  beautiful  things,  and  as  he  attained  wealth 
he  collected  many  v/orks  of  art.  But  his  judgment  became  more  exacting, 
and  he  discarded  as  second  rate  much  that  had  pleased  him.  He  built  a 
gallery  next  to  his  house,  and  on  its  vralls  hung  his  fev;  best  pictures. 

When  a  dealer  tempted  him  to  purchase  another,  he  v/ould  scan  it  critically, 
and  if  it  gripped  him,  he  v;ould  ask  to  have  it  sent  and  placed  on  his 
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gallery  wall.  Then  day  after  day,  and  evening  after  evening,  he  vrouXd  go 
and  sit  dovm  before  it.  Only  if  it  continued  loiocking,  conveying  its 
beauty,  or  perhaps  that  v/hich  transcends  beauty,  its  sublimity,  as  an 
interpreter  of  life,  v/ould  he  purchase  it.  At  his  death  he  left  h: s  city 
a  small,  but  the  finest  collection  of  paintings  ever  assembled  in  it. 

The  books  of  the  Bible,  some  of  them  rewritten  and  edited  again  and 
again  before  they  reached  their  present  form,  are  those  which  generation 
after  generation  kept  knocking  on  the  doors  of  men’s  souls.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  continue  to  knock  at  our  hearts  today.  Here  is  the 
realm  of  fiillest  spiritual  reality  -  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  wisdom 
of  love,  the  strength  of  patience,  the  force  of  faith,  the  courage  of 
hope.  Here  are  righteousness  and  sin,  and  our  consciences  are  laid  hold 
of.  Here  is  God's  amazing  goodness;  and  here  strangely  is  our  badness 
and  our  weakness  and  our  desperate  need,  and  our  present  confused  and  be¬ 
devilled  world.  And  this  book  finds  us,  and  knocks  at  our  door,  and  con¬ 
tinues  knocking. 

Here  is  a  spiritual  vrarld  -  God’s  world,  the  world  of  His  grace  and 
man’s  repentance  and  transformation,  the  world  of  fellov/ship  where  penitent 
men  vralk  humbly  with  the  Most  High  and  are  at  one  vdth  all  His  children  in 
Him.  To  some,  v;ho  think  themselves  sensible,  it  seems  a  world  of  phantasy. 
No  one  can  prove  its  reality  to  another,  any  more  than  one  can  prove  the 
loveliness  of  this  Connecticut  Valley,  or  the  vrorth  of  a  career  like  Dwight 
L„  Moody’s,  or  the  wealth  of  friendship  and  of  marriage,  to  one  vdthout 
the  capacity  to  appreciate  them.  Some  devout  people  talk  about  defending 
the  Bible.  One  might  as  v;ell  concern  one’s  self  v/ith  finding  arguments 
for  the  beauty  of  nature  or  the  value  of  wedded  love.  The  only  danger  to 
which  the  Bible  can  be  exposed  is  neglect.  Where  it  lies  unread  and  unused, 
where  boys  and  girls  are  let  grow  up  strangers  to  its  characters  and  with 
none  of  its  matchless  verses  alive  in  their  memories,  it  has  no  chance  to 
knock.  All  it  asks  is  to  be  read,  thought  about,  tried.  These  varied  bits 
of  literature,  which  had  such  appeal  to  begin  w: th  that  they  got  themselves 
preserved,  and  such  persistent  appeal  that  they  were  copied  by  patient 
scribes  and  collected  in  manuscripts,  and  translated,  and  then  printed  and 
distributed  in  every  knovm  tongue,  possess  "hidings  of  power".  Today,  as 
in  their  ever;/"  yesterday,  they  open  to  us  unsearchable  riches  in  a  world 
of  sensible  folk,  as  real  as  the  v/orld  of  beauty  -  a  world  akin  to  it  only 
far  richer. 

There  is  a  depth  helow  the  depth, 

And  a  height  above  the  height. 

And  they  are  here  at  our  door  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  All  they  ask  is 
thoughtful  readers  —  folk  who  will  sit  dovm  before  the  spiritual  vrorld  they 
portray  and  let  it  open  up  before  them  and  claim  them  and  attest  its  ovm 
reality. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  a  child.  He  comes  into  a  world  of 
persons  -  older  ones  v/ho  look  after  him  and  playmates  of  his  ovm  age.  Littl 
children  have  companions  with  whom  they  like  to  be;  they  hardly  have 
friends.  But  growing  boy  and  girl  find  certain  comrades  to  whom  they  be¬ 
come  firmly  attached.  Young  folk  at  college  are  taken  with  classmates  in 
whom  similiar  tastes  or  kindred  purposes  knock  and  continue  knocking. 
Speaking  of  a  Cambridge  fellow- student  after  his  death,  Tennyson  v/rote; 

I  felt  and  feel,  though  left  alone. 

His  being  working  in  my  ovm 

The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine. 
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The  friends  who  count  are  not  those  whom  one  has  to  keep;  they 
are  the  friends  whom  one  cannot  iQhe.  Something  in  them,  year  after 
year,  in  life  and  after  the  parting  of  death  continues  knocking= 

Why  is  it  it  has  been  so  easy  for  some  of  us  v/ho  years  ago  were 
rewarded  vj'i  th  the  riches  of  the  friendship  of  D.  L.  Moody  to  come  here 
and  speak  about  him,  a  figure  so  vital  he  has  not  dropped  out  of  anybody’s 
life  into  which  he  ever  came?  He  could  not.  He  continues  enriching. 

And  there  is  a  st34.1  higher  friendship  and  a  yet  profounder  love 
which  knocks.  To  a  good  many  so-called  sensible  people  it  seems  an 
hallucination.  ’’Man”,  they  say,  ”is  lonely  beneath  the  indifferent  of  the 
skies  and  under  the  rubs  and  wTenchings  of  life.  He  fancies  an  invisible 
friend  whom  he  clothes  v/ith  the  pov/er  and  knowledge  and  goodness  v/hich 
he  himself  lacks  and  cannot  find  on  earth,  and  calls  this  friend  God’ 

It  is  wishful  thinking.  This  phantasy  cshions  him  against  the  hard 
knocks  of  a  reality  v/hich  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  face.  Religion  is 
illusion.  And  Vvhy  not?  V/ell,  v;hat  of  the  continued  knocking  age  after- 
age  since  man  first  came  to  be? 

It  is  the  persistence  of  God  v;hich  is  so  convincing.  The  doors 
of  men’s  hearts  give  on  many  streets;  but  dovmi  them  all  he  comes. 

There  are  the  folk  who  are  sensitive  to  nature,  and  find  God  there. 
"What”  said  Blake,  ”it  v/ill  be  questioned  when  the  sun  rises,  do  you 
not  see  a  round  shape  like  a  guinea?  Oh  not  not  I  see  an  innumerable 
company  of  the  heavenly  host  crying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty! ” 

And  what  assures  them  is  not  an  occasional  haunted  experience. 

They  confront  ”a  Presence  not  to  be  put  by”  as  Wordsvrorth  phrased  it. 

Prom  starry  heaven  and  lovely  earth  it  continues  knocking. 

There  are  the  folk  to  v;hom  God  comes  in  events  -  in  occurrences 
which  reveal  His  judgment  on  evil,  His  vindication  of  right.  And  some 
to  vrhom  the  ongoings  of  our  world  v/ear  a  godless  look,  may  see  and  feel 
His  hand,  often  unrealized  at  the  moment,  in  the  turnings  of  their  ov/n 
careers.  The  late  Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard  at  87,  looking  back  on 
his  long  life,  wrote:  ”As  I  see  these  things  rising  behind  me,  they 
do  not  seem  of  my  doing.  Some  greater  Power  than  I  has  been  using  me 
as  its  glad  instrument.”  It  was  not  a  single  touch  that  persuaded  him, 
but  the  repeated  pushes  and  pulls,  the  persistent  pressure  upon  him,  of 
One  v;ho  continued  guiding. 

There  are  the  folk  v/ho  cannot  get  fr^e  from  Him  whom  Whichcote 
called  ’’the  home-God”  -  God  within.  You  remember  the  last  touching 
letter  which  Sir  Thomas  More  penned  to  his  daughter  from  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  the  headsman’s  axe  to  be  faced  in  a  fexv  hours:  ’’Albeit 
I  am  of  nature  so  shrinking  from  pain,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  of  a  fill¬ 
up,  yet  in  all  the  agonies  that  I  have  had,  I  thank  the  mighty  mercy  of 
^od ,  I  never  in  my  mind  intended  to  consent  to  do  anything  against  my  con¬ 
science.”  At  the  core  of  his  moral  being  v;as  the  ultimate  Controller  wmth 
unshakable  sovereignty  over  him. 
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Not  everyone  feels  v-jith  the  ancient  psalmist,  "Whither  shall  I  flee 
from  Thy  presence?"  or  Vtrith  the  modern  poet  is  aware  of  "those  strong  feet 
which  follow,  follow  after."  There  seem  to  be  men  who  succeed  in  taming 
and  domesticating  conscience,  and  end  by  making  it  a  manageable  and  even 
applauding  companion 

But  the  home-G-od  of  conscience,  and  the  guiding  God  in  experiences, 
and  the  God  present  in  the  striking  and  lovely  scenes  of  sky  and  earth, 
was  once  embodied.  One  may  miss  the  Divine  in  nature,  and  be  unaware  of 

Him  in  events,  and  push  Him  aside  in  conscience,  but  what  when  one  faces 

Jesus  Christ? 

Think  back  to  the  first  time  vfe  heard  of  Him  as  little  children, 

and  of  the  fascination  He  had  for  us  then.  Think  of  His  effect  on  our 

growing  years,  hindering  us  from  this  or  that  v/hich  our  companions  did, 
shaming  us  if  we  v/eakly  yielded,  lifting  us  to  other  thoughts  and  other 
aims.  Think  of  decisive  hours  when  He  claimed  us,  and  we  had  to  settle 
v^hose  we  should  be.  Think  of  times  of  questioning  through  v;hich  most  of 
us  have  gone  and  perhaps  are  still  going,  and  hov;  that  figure  still  keeps 
His  place  on  the  mind’s  horizon.  We  may  challenge  everything  else,  but 
vje  cannot  deny  his  commanding  appeal.  We  may  think  His  God  a  mere  fancy; 
we  may  wonder  v/hether  His  purpose  can  be  achieved  in  an  earth  as  tough  as 
ours,  and  believe  His  love  destined  to  defeat,  as  in  fact  we  see  it 
thwarted  by  man’s  pride  and  greed  and  brutality.  Nonetheless  He  holds 
us.  Think  of  His  various  dealings  vrith  us  -  for  there  are  as  many  gospels 
here  this  morning  as  there  are  men  and  women  in  this  company  -  narratives 
of  what  Christ  has  been  as  a  living  Factor  in  our  careers  these  centuries 
after  His  foes  thought  they  gave  Him  His  quietus  at  Golgotha.  How  shall 
we  explain  this  perennial  Contemporary?  But  lo,  I  stand  at  the  door  - 
could  the  knocking  continue,  not  at  our  doors  only,  but  at  those  of 
thousands  in  land  after  land  all  round  our  globe  generation  after  generation 
V/ere  there  not  a  real  Saviour  there?  Could  he  remain  men’ s  ever- 
reucrring  Seeker  and  Finder,  could  He  convince  and  reconvince  of  His 
Worth,  as  Interpreter  of  life’s  puzzles  amid  all  the  shifts  of  human  thought 

as  the  Deliverer  from  its  evils  in  their  Protean  shapes,  as  the  Trans¬ 
former  of  our  petty  and  ignoble  selves,  were  He  not  here  in  power?  Had  he 

been  deluded  in  His  basic  trust  in  God,  had  His  follovrers  been  deceived 

in  their  faith  in  Him  vAen  they  vfrote  of  v^hat  He  did  and  said,  v/ere  He 
not  Himself  the  unveiling  of  the  living  God,  could  He  incessantly  knock 
and  claim  and  obtain  and  hold  men's  utoost  loyalty  and  adoring  vrorship? 

Three  v/eeks  ago  there  closed  at  CXford  the  ecumenical  conference 
in  which  all  non-Roman  Christendom  participated  in  facing  the  major  issues 
before  the  Christian  Church  today.  We  had  spent  tv/o  arduous  weeks  together 
attempting  to  think  out  under  the  Spirit’s  guidance  what  the  world-v/ide 
Church  of  Christ  -  Church  of  the  ancient  East  represented  by  Greek  and 
Copt  and  Bulgar  and  exiled  Russian,  Church  of  Western  Europe  ,,represented 
by  leaders  from  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  France,  Holland -Hungary. and 
Germans  from  without  the  borders  of  the  Reich,  Church  of  the  English- 
speaking  V7orld  in  all  its  divisions  in  the  British  Isle,  the  Dominions 
overseas,  and  the  United  States,  Church  of  Japan,  Korea,  China,  India, 
and  Africa  -  what  this  world-wide  Body  of  Christ  should  say  and  do  in  His 
name  today.  There  was  no  attempt  to  override  minority  opinions,  or  to 
conceal  differences;  but  as  the  days  passed  the  unity  of  this  far-called 
company  v/ith  such  diverse  backgrounds  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
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And  not  only  so,  but  some  expression  of  that  unity  becarae  more  and 
more  insistent o  At  the  outset  it  was  thought  highly  questionable  whether 
v;e  could  agree  on  a  message  to  the  Church  on  such  controvers jal  topics 
as  race,  the  State,  the  economic  order,  education,  international  relationSo 
But  tovrards  the  end  of  the  second  week,  it  became  evident  that  these 
four  hundred  Church  leaders  vmshed  to  voice  a  common  mmndo  The  results 
of  the  several  sections  dealing  with  these  topics  were  summarized,-  and 
that  summary  v/as  revised  and  shortened,  and  at  length  on  the  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  having  passed  the  subcommittee,  it  vms  read  in  German  to  the 
plenary'"  session,  and  John  Ro  Mott  as  chairman  of  the  business  committee 
moved  its  acceptance  and  he  was  seconded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Thyateirao 
The  vote  vras  taken  standing,  and  when  not  one  single  negative  vote  was 
recorded  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Dro  Eidem,  a  devout  Lutheran  leader, 
v;ho  was  presiding,  had  to  conclude  this  moving  and  dramatic  session. 

How  could  he  do  it  adequately?  l^nlile  the  vote  was  being  taken  he  had 
reached  among  those  seated  beside  him  and  collected  three  Bibles.  With¬ 
out  a  word  of  introduction  he  rose  and  began  reading  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation  the  Seventh  Chapter  at  the  ninth  verse,  first  in  Gemnan, 
again  in  French,  again  in  English: 

’’After  this  I  beheld  and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  of  all  nations  and 
kindreds  and  peoples  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne  and  before 
the  Lamb,  and  cried  v/i  th  a  loud  voice  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God  which 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.” 

Today,  as  throughout  every  yesterday  in  the  Church’s  history,  here 
is  the  Bible,  the  heritage  of  every  section  of  the  Church,  with  words 
charged  with  centuries  of  Christian  experience.  And  here  with  God  on 
the  throne  is  the  Lamb  -  the  centre  of  the  vihole  Church’s  gratitude  and 
trust  and  adoration.  The  Bible  today  with  its  Christ  today  mediates 
God  in  His  fulness  to  His  reuniting  Church  for  the  needs  of  its  world¬ 
wide  task  amid  the  grim  battles  and  dire  urgencies  of  today. 
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CHRIST  MQ  IHE  HLELE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  TOMORROW 


By  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
Sunday  evening,  August  15 

During  this  centennial  year  one  is  sometimes  asked,  or  asks  himself, 
ivhether  if  Mr..  Moody  ?jere  back  in  our  v/orld  now  he  would  fill  the  same 
place  in  it  which  he  filled  betv/een  40  and  70  years  ago.  Would  he  wield 
the  influence  now  that  he  wielded  then?  Would  the  multitudes  come  to  hear 
him  today  as  they  thronged  to  hear  him  in  those  days,  and  would  he  mold 
and  sway  the  popular  mind  nov/  as  he  molded  and  sv/ayed  it  vihen  he  vralked 
here  more  than  half  a  century  ago?  Would  he  use  the  same  methods  today 
he  used  then,  and  if  he  did  would  they  be  futile  or  would  they  be  effective? 
Would  his  message  be  different  nov;  from  v/hat  it  was  v/hen  he  spoke  to  mul¬ 
titudes  across  the  English  speaking  world,  or  v7ould  he  alter  or  abandon 
some  of  the  convictions  which  he  spoke  v/ith  such  clarity  and  devotion  a 
generation  and  more  ago? 

The  answer  to  these  quest :ons  is  both  no  and  yes.  If  Moody  v/ere 
back  in  the  world  today  he  V70uld  be  a  man  of  this  modern  'world.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  his  OT/vn  time.  When  he  w'as  here  he  understood  that  time,  he  spoke 
the  language  of  that  time,  he  knew  the  ways  in  v/hich  to  mold  and  influence 
men  of  his  ovm.  generation,  and  if  he  were  back  in  the  vjorld  today  he  V70uld 
be  a  man  of  our  generation.  He  would  be  speaking  the  language  of  our 
generation,  he  v/ould  know  the  secrets  of  molding  personality,  character, 
and  conviction  today  as  he  knev/  them  40  and  70  years  ago  and  he  v/ould 
deal  v;ith  men  according  to  their  contemporary  need  in  his  ovm  day.  He 
’was  a  master  of  men  when  he  was  here;  he  would  be  a  master  of  men  again 
if  he  v/ere  to  return.  I  cannot  but  believe  myself  that  v/ith  his  massive 
energy  and  power,  the  most  massive  energ^^  and  pov/er  that  I  ever  saw  in 
any  man,  with  his  passion  of  unselfish  love  for  Christ  and  for  men,  v/ith 
his  living  and  yet  his  indomitable  faith  in  God  he  vrauld  be  in  our 
world  today  the  same  kind  of  a  poTwer  for  Christ  and  for  God  that  he  was 
in  the  world  of  his  ovm  time. 

And  especially  insofar  as  his  message  is  concerned  he  would  be  speak¬ 
ing  today  the  same  great  convictions  that  he  spoke  when  he  V7as  here.  As 
I  understand  him,  and  heard  him,  and  have  read  his  books  in  the  years 
that  have  gone  since,  those  convictions  basically  were  four. 

He  believed  in  the  deadly  reality  of  sin,  sin  as  disobedience  to  God, 
as  guilt  upon  the  conscience,  as  evil  power  in  the  will,  as  tv«risted  rela¬ 
tionships,  as  failure  and  frustration.  Call  it  by  v/hat  name  you  will 
he  would  be  dealing  v;ith  the  reality  of  sin  today  as  he  dealt  with  it 
when  he  was  here. 

He  believed  in  the  righteousness,  forgiveness,  and  love  of  God.  We 
are  told  in  the  little  leaflet  circ’alated  regarding  these  meetings,  the 
familiar  story  of  the  influence  upon  him  of  the  sermons  of  Harry  Morehouse 
who  preached  again  and  again  from  the  single  text  "God  so  loved  the  v;orld.". 
If  ever  there  v/as  a  man  who  believed  in  the  inexorable  righteousness  of 
God  and  at  the  sane  time  in  his  forgiving  goodness,  and  the  tenderness  of 
his  fatherly  love,  it  was  Mr.  Moody,  who  would  be  preaching  that  same 
good  news  to  the  world  today. 
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He  believed  Kith  all  his  soul  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Bible  as  the 
vrord  of  God.  Our  question  is  as  to  whether  these  convictions,  especially 
these  tvjo,  the  third  and  fourth  are  valid  for  our  o^to  tine  and  v/ill  be 
valid  for  tomorrow  and  the  day  after.  After  that  glorious  message  we 
heard  this  morning  from  Dr.  Coffin  no  other  word  needs  to  be  added  with 
regard  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Moody’s  central  conviction  regarding  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Bible  for  the  life  and  thought  of  our  own  tme. 

But  how  about  tomorrov/  and  the  day  after  that?  There  are  those  v/ho 
tell  us  that  the  old  tradition  still  lives,  that  the  old  catch  v/ords  go  on 
v:ith  a  certain  momentum  from  the  past,  but  that  the  day  is  coming  v/hen 
this  momentum  will  have  died,  the  catch  words  will  be  gone  and  the  great 
tradition  will  have  faded.  In  that  day  vjill  these  convictions  v;ith  regard 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  be  valid  in  all  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  future. 

I  imagine  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do,  first  of  all,  is  to  make  clear 
to  our  minds  and  memories  v^hat  Mr.  Moody’s  convictions  v/ere  with  regard 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  Jesus  Christ  I  suppose 
there  is  nothing  that  anyone  could  say  with  regard  to  the  uniqueness  and 
the  finality  and  the  adequacy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of 
God  that  Mr.  Moody  would  not  have  said  and  that  he  would  not  try  to  say 
nov;.  He  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  divine  Saviour.  One  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  bears  that  title,  ”Tbe  Divine  Saviour,”  There  is  a  sense  to  be  sure 
in  x'rhich  the  v/ord  divine  is  superfluous,  because  only  God  could  be  Saviour. 
To  speak  of  a  human  saviour  long  since  dead  is  to  speak  of  something 
futile.  To  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  man  and  to  speak  of  him  today  as 
Saviour  is  to  mock  the  reality  of  history  and  the  deepest  needs  of  the 
soul.  The  only  saviour  that  ever  was  or  can  be  is  a  Divine  Saviour.  And 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  a 
merely  human  Jesus  lived  at  all.  V/hatever  evidence  there  is  that  justifies 
the  belief  that  there  was  a  human  Jesus  sustajns  also  the  belief  that 
Jesus  believed  Himself  to  have  been  the  Son  of  God.  If  anybody  wants  to 
content  himself  \mth  the  thought  of  a  mere  humanistic  Jesus  let  him  be 
exact  and  tell  himself  that  such  a  figure  is  sheer  fiction  of  his  o\m 
imagination.  The  only  Jesus  history  knovjs,  who  ever  walked  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  vas  the  divine  Jesus,  a  Jesus  who  believed  Himself  to  have 
come  on  a  distinct  and  unique  mission  from  God.  And  in  that  Divine  Saviour 
wmth  no  qualifications  vrhatever  upon  His  deity,  Mr.  Moody  leaned  with 
all  his  soul  and  believed  vmth  all  his  heart.  The  older  I  grovj  the  more 
clearly  I  come  to  see  the  indispensible  necessity  of  this  as  of  the  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Christian  faith,  the  doctrine  of  a  given 
Saviour  of  a  vicarious  salvation.  For  time  and  also  for  eternit^,^.  For 
time  because  our  vfills  are  human  and  how  any  man  who  have  70  years  of  his 
life  behind  him  and  comes  to  the  evening  time  can  believe  that  there  is 
anything  in  him  whatsoever  that  justifies  his  admission,  v/hen  he  goes,  into 
the  presence  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  God  is  beyond  me.  Unless  we  have 
belief  in  one  outside  of  ourselves  we  have  no  hope  at  all.  I  see  more 
clearly  also  that  ever  v/hy  through  the  centuries  the  Christian  church  has 
adhered  so  tenaciously  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God  and  of  the  absolute  deity  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind. 
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If  one  looks  back  across  the  years  and  remembers  the  voice  v;e  used 
to  ..ear  on  this  platform,  and  heo.r  up  and  dovm  this  land  and  across  the 
sens  ,  he  remembers  that  it  v;as  a  voice  never  uncertajn  with  regard  to  the 
conviction  of  a  divine  Saviour.  And  not  only  a  divine  but  a  sufficient 
Saviour,  a  Saviour  who  could  save  to  the  uttermost  any  man  who  put  his 
trust  in  Him.  This  is  xvhat  made  the  gospel  good  tidings.  It  came  back 
0  me  as  \ie  were  singing  the  refrain  of  that  lovely  old  h;/inn  of  Hajor 
evening.  "He  is  able,"  One  is  able.  One  great  voice 
.0  to  70  years  ago  was  preaching  up  and  doivn  the  world  that  no  man  has 
gone  beyond  the  boundaries  of  hope.  There  is  a  povier  come  into  the  world 
t.iat  is  aole  to  take  hold  of  the  Iov;e.  t  and  lift  him  un,  of  the  r^ost 
distant  and  draw  him  in.  God  has  come  near  and  is  abJ  ca-^e. 


cicnt  Saviour,  ho  believcd 


.  He  belieo’ed  not  onl^"  in  a  'vvine  an:'  sul 
j.n  an  only  i-c.v2  0ur.  Ho  did  not  know  other  nc:;ie  given  under  heaven 
mong  m.en  v;hereby  v;e  are  to  b'e  saved.  He  was  not  one  of  those  seeking 
t.iroughout  the  world  to  combine  scattered  rays  of  light  that  lead  men  in 
their  darkness,  to  see  if  out  of  these  rays  of  light  he  could  compose 
te  Light  of  the  World.  He  had  found  that  light  of  the  world  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  believed  that  light  was  nowhere  else  than  in  Him. 


I  have  at  ho.me  the  little  books  of  sermons  published  for  Mr.  Moody 
by  his  brother-in-law  in  Chicago  in  the  early  ’70's.  I  v;as  looking  at 
them  the  other  day,  these  books  that  contain  the  great  evangelistic 
addresses  of  Mr.  Moody  in  his  day,  and  reading  especially  those  in  v/hich 
he  set  forth  his  doctrine  th  regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  One  is  entitled 
V/hat  think  ye  of  Christ",  and  it  began  with  the  thought  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  teacher  and  all  the  human  aspects  of  his  c.haracter  vihich  nevertheless 
set  him  off  jn  a  category  separate  from  men.  But  it  went  on  to  the  divine 
aspects  of  our  Lord,  his  redeem.ing  and  saving  power,  His  claim  to  be 
and  His  justification  of  that  claim,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  Another  of  these  sermons  bore  the  name  "The  Divine  Saviour" *and 
these  were  the  words  with  vrhich  that  sermon  ended. 


"If  He  is  as  we  believe  the  only  begotten  and  well  beloved  Son 
of  God,  let  us  yield  to  His  claims  upon  us,  let  us  rest  on  His  all  atonine 
work  and  go  forth  to  serve  Him  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 


There  is  a  glorious  passage  x'mth  v/hich  he  ended  another  sermon  of 
his  entjtled  "Christ  All  in  All".  He  said  it  was  not  original  with 
him,  he  did  not  know  who  v;as  the  author,  but  .he  had  found  it  among* his 
papers  and  he  said  it  was  the  v:ord  of  his  ov.ti  soul. 


"Christ  is  our  way,  we  walk  in  him;  he  is  our  truth,  we  embrace 
h]m;  he  is  our  life,  v;e  live  in  him;  he  is  our  Lord,  we  choose  him  to 
rule  over  uc;  he  is  our  master,  we  serve  him;  he  is  our  teacher,  instruc- 
ing  us  in  the  way  of  salvation;  he  is  our  prophet,  pointing  out  the  future- 
he  is^  our  priest,  having  atoned  for  us;  he  is  our  advocate,  ever  living 
to  make  intercession  for  us;  he  is  our  Saviour,  saving  to  the  uttermost- 
-he  IS  our  root,  we  grow  from  him;  he  is  our  bread,  we  feed  upon  him-  he* 
is  our  shepherd,  leading  us  into  green  pastures;  he  is  the  tme  vine  v;e 
abide  in  him;  he  is  the  viater  of  life,  we  slack  our  thirst  from  him- ’he 
IS  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand,  we  admire  him  above  all  others-  he 
is  the  brightness  among  ten  thousand,  we  admire  him  above  all  others- 
he  IS  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His 
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person;  he  is  there  to  uphold,  and  vie  are  guided  by  him;  he  is  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  we  cast  all  imperfections  upon  him;  he  is  our  sanctification, 
and  vie  draw  all  power  for  a  holy  life  from  him;  he  is  our  redemption, 
redeeming  us  from  all  iniquity;  he  is  our  healer,  curing  us  of  all  diseases 
he  is  our  brother  shring  in  all  our  difficulties," 

There  are  no  claims  which  can  be  made  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Chr:’ st  that 
he  did  not  make  for  him  and  he  was  assured  Chrjst  was  fulfilljng  all 
claims  in  the  'wealth  and  glory  of  his  ovm  experience.  When  accordingly 
you  and  I  are  asking  about  the  place  of  Christ  and  the  Bible  in  the  future 
do  not  let  us  for  one  moment  minimize  what  we  have  in  mind  when  vie  ask 
that  question.  We  are  thinking  of  the  Christ  in  vihom  Mr,  Moody  believed 
and  v;hat  place  there  is  for  that  Christ  in  the  years  ahead. 

What  was  his  conviction  about  the  Bible?  In  a  sense,  it  was  among 
books  what  Christ  vies  among  men.  Christ  was  unique,  h'uman,  and  divine, 
among  men,  and  tne  Bible  was  that  among  books.  Mr.  Moody  believed  'vi.’th 
all  his  soul  in  the  true  divinity  of  this  boci^  in  this  thoroughly  real 
and  livng  V/ord  of  God. 

My  first  memories  of  Mr.  Moody  are  of  his  standing  on  the  platform 
in  Stone  Hall  one  rainy  night  just  fifty  years  ago  when  my  friend  John 
Forman  and  I  made  our  way  from  Hillside  Cottage  over  the  rouch  fields  to 
Stone  Hall  to  hear  him.  He  was  speaking  that  night  on  the  miracle  of 
Elisha  and  the  v/idow  and  her  debt  and  the  oil.  He  told  of  the  neighbors 
peering  through  the  shutters  watching  the  proceedings  and  he  vies  dra'vj'ing 
it  all  out  of  the  Bible,  I  had  never  read  the  stor^^  as  he  told  it,  but 
I  saw  it  all  real  and  living  then,  A  present  day  book  the  Bible  vies  to 
him.  And  he  handled  it  in  a  v;ay  that  made  men  and  women  love  it,  I 
venture  there  are  many  in  the  hall  tonight  who  will  date  the  beginning 
of  their  affection  for  the  Bible  from  the  first  hour  thej''  sav/Mr, 

Moody  handling  the  book  or  speaking  out  of  it  as  the  dear  v/ord  of  his 
father. 

He  drew  his  theology  out  of  the  Bible  and  its  absence  of  rigid  con¬ 
sistent  system  caused  no  difficulty  to  him.  He  accepted  both  its  Calvin¬ 
ism  and  its  Arminianism.  Inste-id  of  making  the  error  professional 
theologians_  make  of  choosing  certain  texts  and  either  explaining  av/ry  or 
ignoring  the  rest,  he  believed  the  v/hole  glorious  truth.  He  believed  in 
the  living  book,  the  living  message  to  men,  as  complex  and  varied  as  all 
the  problems  of  human  life. 

He  drev/  that  glorious  eloquence  of  his  from  the  Bible.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  schools,  he  never  studied  homiletics  or  rhetoric,  but  he;  drew 
all  his  opacity  for  preaching  the  gospel  out  of  the  living  book.  And 
v/hat  eloquence  that  was  I  I  have  among  my  old  papers  the  great  tribute 
to  Mr,  Moody  v/ritten  by  Henry  Drummond,  v/ho  vies  a  master  himself  of 
simple  eloquence,  paid  tribute  to  the  most  eloquent  m.an  he  had  ever 
heard,  and  he  cited  Mr,  Moody  v/ho  had  learned  his  lesson  straight 
from  the  language  of  imagery  and  spiritual  appeal  of  the  Bible. 

Many  of  us  here  v/ill  remember  hearing  Mr.  Moody  when  he  spoke  the 
things  to  v/hich  Drummond  specially  refers,  I  remember  the  imagery  of 
the  scene  which  he  drev/  from  the  first  chapter  of  Galatians  eighteenth 
verse,  the  story  of  Paul’s  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  Peter  taking  him 
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around  and  showing  him  the  sights  in  Jerusalem  identified  v/i th  the  life 
and  death  of  our  Lord,  if  any  man  could  hare  listened  to  that  descripticr. 
unmoved  I  cannot  understand  the  heart  of  the  man^  Peter  was  telling 
him  about  the  crucifix  n,  our  Lord’s  behaviour  on  the  cross,  and  the  words 
he  spoke,  and  he  told  of  his  sending  them  back  to  Jerusalem  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  men  who  had  crucified  him.  He  said,  ’’You  are  to  find 
the  soldier  who  thrust  the  crovm  of  thorns  on  my  he-d  and  tell  him  there 
is  a  crovm  of  glory  v/aiting.  Find  the  soldier  who  thrust  the  spear 
into  my  side  and  tell  him  there  is  a  nearer  way  to  my  heart  than  that.” 

Another  of  Drummond's  instances  of  Mr.  Moody's  eloquence  v/as  his 
glorious  sermon  on  the  resurrection  and  the  final  vjords  from  the  account 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  human  life  in 
I  Corinthians  "0  Death,  v/here  is  thy  sting?”  And  Moody  answered  sm.iting 
his  ovm  heart,  "Buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  Son  of  God.”  That  eloquence 
of  Moody  that  stirred  men  of  every  level  of  human  life  50  years  ago  was 
drawn  out  of  this  living  word. 

Those  little  books  of  v/hich  I  vjas  speaking  a  moment  ago  are  full 
of  Mr.  Mood^^'s  conviction  V7ith  regard  to  the  Bible  and  his  conception  of 
Jesus  Christ.  From  the  one  on  prevailing  prayer  I  vrant  to  read  the  pre¬ 
face  because  it  sets  forth  clearly  Mr.  Moody's  ideal  of  the  Bible. 

"The  tv70  first  and  most  essential  m-eans  of  grace  are  the  Word  of 
God  and  prayer.  By  these  comes  conversion;  for  we  ,^re  born  again  by  the 
V/ord  of  God  vhiich 'liveth  and  abideth  forever,’  and  'v/hosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved'  .  By  these  also  we  grov;,  for 
vie  are  exhorted  to  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  that  we  may  grov/ 
thereby,  and  vie  cannot  grow  in  grace  and  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  except  we  also  speak  to  him,  in  prayer.  It  is  by  the  Word 
that  the  Father  sanctifies  us  but  we  are  also  bidden  to  v/atch  and  pray 
lest  we  enter  into  temptation.  These  two  means  of  grace  must  be  used 
in  the  right  proportion.  If  you  read  the  Bible  but  do  not  pray  vie  may 
become  puffed  up  with  knov/ledge  v/ithout  the  love  that  buildeth  up.  If 
vie  pray  v/ithout  reading  the  v/ord  and  you  shall  be  ignorant  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God  and  become  mystical  and  fanatical,  and  liable  to  be 
blov/n  about  by  every  v/ind  of  doctrine." 

And  to  make  clear  how  far  his  own  conviction  went  I  pick  out  tv/o 
sentences  from  one  of  his  books,  "If  you  ask  do  I  understand  what  is 
revealed  in  Scripture  I  say  no,  but  my  faith  bov/s  dovm  before  the  inspired 
v/ord,  and  I  unhesitatingly  believe  the  great  things  of  God  even  v/hen 

reason  is  blinded  and  the  intellect  confused.  Now  v/hat  vie  want  is  to  be 

so  sure  of  the  Word  that  the  Spirit  coming  upon  us  shall  bring  to  mind — 
bring  to  our  remembrance — the  v/ords  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Now  with  these  conceptions  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  word  of 
God  by  which  Mr.  Moody  lived  and  ivrought  his  v/ork  40  to  70  years  ago  we 
ask  can  those  conceptions  endure  the  fires  of  the  new  day?  We  are  told 
on  every  hand  nov/  that  the  old  landmarks  have  gone  forever.  We  have  slipped 
the  ancient  moorings  and  can  never  return  to  them.  Some  cite  the  3rd  verse 
of  Psalm-  11  as  a  verse  that  best  describes  our  predicament  in  this  modern 
v/orld,  "If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  v/hat  can  the  righteous  do?"  And 

indeed  if  ever  there  was  a  day  v/hen  the  foundations  appeared  to  have  been 

removed  it  would  seem  to  be  our  day.  The  political  foundation  of  the 
past  are  gone,  there  is  not  one  nation  on  earth  that  rests  on  the  same 
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political  foundations  on  vXiich  it  rested  twenty  years  ago.  The  economic 
foundations  have  been  shattered.  I  remember  the  last  time  I  v/alked  to 
Battele  Chapel  at  Yale  v/ith  President  Hadley.  He  v;as  telling  me  of  the 
last  great  work  of  his  life  on  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  was  one 
of  the  leading  economists  in  American  and  had  been  vrorking  for  years  on 
a  nev;  book  on  political  economy,  and  now  his  labor  had  been  spent  in  vain 
for  that  economic  vrarld  v/as  gone  and  gone  forever.  The  old  economic  axioms 
had  been  abandoned.  The  economic  foimdations  have  been  shattered  the 
world  around. 

When  one  turns  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  foundations  they  seem  to 
be  even  less  secure.  Some  years  ago  a  little  group  of  students  from 
one  of  our  American  imivers:  ties  v/ent  off  for  a  quiet  v;eek-end  to  see  if 
they  could  find  a  footing  in  the  midst  of  the  insecurity  of  their  time. 

They  invited  Dr,  James  Harvey  Robinson  author  of  ’’Mind  in  the  Making” 
to  go  with  them  as  a  Senior  advisor,  V/hen  they  came  back  they  said  he 
had  told  them  in  his  first  talk  to  "cut  loose  from  every  idea  and  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  past  xfnatsoever M' n;;.r  teachers  give  that  counsel  todapy 
and  all  around  you  have  those  who  say  that  whatever  else  ViTill  live  into 
the  new  day  p’-ou  ccnnot  hold  such  convictions  as  I  have  been  speaking  about 
tonight  V\ri  th  regard  to  the  uniqueness,  the  deity,  the  sufficiency  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  regard  to  this  Bible  as  a  unique,  trustxvorthy , 
authoritative  divine  human  book.  There  are  those  v7ho  tell  us  that  a 
generation  ahead  of  us  th‘e  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  be  v;illing  to  take, 
and  p'-ou  I  m^ust  be  willing  to  see  him  take,  a  different  place. 

The  dean  of  one  of  our  divinitp’"  schools  has  v;ritten  a  book  entitled, 
"Jesus  Through  the  Centures."  This  is  his  valuation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  "The  nev;  appreciation  abandons  outright  the  dogma  of  normative¬ 

ness  of  Jesus,  There  are  clear  evidences  in  the  historical  records  that 
he  held  opinions  and  entertained  attitudes  that  do  not  approve  them.selves 
to  us  as  suitable  for  our  dap.m  Creative  religion  must  strive  not  to 
imitate  but  to  transcend  all  past  and  present  standards,  not  excepting  even 
the  example  and  principles  of  Jesus."  One  has  been  v/aiting  ever  since 
that  book  appeared  to  see  som.e  one  thus  transcend  the  principles  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Jesus. 

Is  or  is  not  Jesus  to  be  the  standard  of  life  and  character,  the 
norm  of  religion  in  the  new  day?  Is  he  relevant  todap'?  iHiat  did  he  come 
for  1900  years  ago?  It  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  record. 

What  v/as  the  purpose  of  his  coming?  He  came  to  reveal  the  Father - 
"He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  He  came  to  proclaim  the  good 
nevjs  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,"  And.  Jesus  cam.e  into  Galilee  preaching  the 
good  news  of  the  kingdom  sapping  ’the  time  is  fulfilled,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand,  change  your  minds,  believe  the  good  news’  He  came  to 
seek  and  save  that  v^hich  is  lost  ”  He  cam.e  not  "to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  manpm"  "I  come  that 
je  may  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly,"  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world  He  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  'whall  have 
the  light  of  life,"  "I  am.  come  to  ’jear  witness  to  the  truth".  Are  there 
any  needs  in  the  world  todap*  or  tomorrow  greater  than  these  needs?  If 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  relevant  to  those  needs  of  the  nev;  dapr  then  where  shall 
we  find  one  relevant  to  those  needs?  The  verpp  things  of  which  the  world 
stands  in  need,  v;ithout  vrhich.the  v/orld  gropes  on  in  darkness  to  death  are 
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the  things  Christ  came  to  bring  and  offers  to  the  next  generation  as  he 
has  to  all  the  generations  gone 


v/hich  the  first  generation  rested  itself.  The 
boo.,  of  Hebrews  is  as  pertinent  to  our  time  as  any  in  the  Bible,  It  v/as 
vn?itten  to  men  and  vromen  in  a  period  of  great  transition  The  old  order 
was  gone  for  them,  all  the  old  landmarks  vrere  erased  for  them^  they  were 
in  an  alien  vforld  and  they  had  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  new”  tjme  and 


outlook  on  life  and  eternity.  In  the  midst 
v;as  "Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  today 


of  all  change  their 
and  forever," 


security 


And  as  for  the  Bible,  it  may  v/ell  be  that  the  next  generation  is 
going  to  put  it  in  a  lovrer  place  and  ignore  it.  That  has  happened  again 
and  again  in  history  and  it  may  very  well  happen  in  the  generation  just 
ahead  of  us.  But  we  know  very  v:ell  vihat  will  be  the  result.  There  was 
once  a  great  v/ord  of  DanieJ  Webster’s:  "So  long  as  we  abide  by  the 
principles  taught  in  the  Bible  our  country''  will  go  on  prospering  and  to 
prosper,  but  if  vje  or  our  posterny  forget  its  instructions  and  authority 
no  man  can  tell  how  sudden  a  calc  strophe  v;ill  overv;helm  us  and  bury  all 
our  glory  in  profoimd  obscurity  "  Daniel  Webster  knov/s  v/hat  i'"  is  to 
have  departed  from  i^s  instruction  and  authority,  and,  not  to  ha.ve 
his  d'loyy  altogether  buried,  but  tarnished  forever  by  xhat  departure. 

If  the  generation  coming  departs  from  the  Bible  it  will  pay  for  it  Do 
not^ fear  that  The  Bible  does  not  fear  criticism,  what  5t  fears  is 
neg. ect  Ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  thing  of  which  we  need  to 
je  afraid  The  Bible  will  take  care  of  itself  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  But  the  generation  v/hich  ignores  it  will  suffer  for  its 
ignorance  One  recalls  Mr  Moody’s  homely  illustration  when  he  v/as 
speaxing  of  this  thing  years  ago  He  told  of  an  Irishman  vrho  v;as  build¬ 
ing  a  stone  fence  on  a  New  England  Farm,  and  he  built  it  four  feet  vride 
and  four  feet  high-.  When  somebody  asked  him  v/hy  he  had  constructed  it  on 
those  proportions  he  said,  "Sure,  so  that  if  it  blov/s  over  it  vmll  be  as 
high  and  as  wide  as  it  was  before  "  For  Mr  Moody’s  conviction  the  Bible 
cannot  be  blo\'/n  over-  It  has  always  the  same  dimensions 


Somebody  has  said  our  grandmother’s  Bible  is  gone.  We  have  my 
grandmother’s  Bible  and  it  is  the  same  as  our  Bible  now.  It  isn’t  changed 
a  particle.  Men’s  attitude  may  change,  and  they  will  have  the  consequences 
good  or  bad  of  their  changed  attitude,  but  the  Bible  v/ill  be  for  the  years 
to  come  the  same  that  it  was  Tor  the  years  gone-  What  it  is,  it  is  and 
will  be,  and  shall  not  die,  "The  grass  v/ithereth  and  the  flov/er  fadeth. 
but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever  ’’ 

Our  friend  Professor  Francis  Peabody  used  to  love  to  tell  of  a  sea 
captain  in  Maine,  v/ho,  he,  said  was  the  best  reader  of  the  Bible  he  ever 
heard.  He  told  me  once  that  if  he  had  money  enough  he  trould  hire  that 
captain  to  go  through  the  theological  seminaries  to  teach  3’oung  men 
how  the  Bible  should  be  read.  His  relations  with  Dr,  Peabody  had  begun 
v/hen  he  had  taken  him  across  Frenchman’s  Bay  to  a  little  chapel  on  the 
mainland  where  Dr.  Peabody  was  to  speak.  He  spoke  on  the  text,  "And  the 
word  of  God  :s  not  Bound."  A.fter  that  v/henever  he  met  his  friend  the  sea 
captain,  v/hether  in  the  streets  of  Bar  Harbor  or  elsevirhere,  regardless 
of  how  many  people  were  around,  the  moment  the  captain  saw  him  he  would 
shout  out  "Professor  Peabody,  the  vjord  of  God  is  not  bound."  No,  it 
never  has  been  bound. 
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Noxv  and  then  men  may  bind  themselves  by  ignorance,  or  neglect,  but 
the  Word  is  free  and  quick  and  pov/erful  and  sharper  than  a  tv/o-edged  svrord 
Whatever  was  true  of  the  Bible  is  true  and  will  be  true.  Jesus  Christ 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever;  the  vrord  of  the  living  God  standing 

I  thought  of  bhis  this  afternoon  as  the  choir  vras  singing  to  us  those 
stanzas  of  that  great  Danish  hymn  by  Grundtvig,  v/ith  Christiansen’s  melody 
I  wonder  if  you  caught  all  the  v/ords?  They  have  the  message  of  reassurance 
v;hich  vie  v;ant  for  the  future  . 

Built  on  bhe  rock  the  Church  doth  stand,  even  when  steeples 
are  falling. 

Crumbled  have  spires  in  eveiy  land.  Bells  still  are  chiming 
and  calling, 

Calling  the  young  and  old  to  rest,  but  above  all  the  soul 
di strest , 

Longing  for  rest  everlasting. 

Surely  in  temples  made  viith.  hands,  God  the  most  high  is 
not  dwelling. 

High  above  earth  his  temple  stands,  all  earthly  temples 
excelling. 

Yet  He  whom  heavens  cannot  contain,  chooe  to  abide  on  earth 
v:ith  men. 

Built  in  our  bodies  his  temple. 

Here  stands  the  font  before  our  eyes,  telling  hoVi"  God  did 
receive  us 

The  altar  recalls  Christ’s  sacrifice,  and  what  his  table 
doth  give  us, 

Here  sounds  the  word  that  doth  proclaim  Christ  yesterday, 
today  the  same. 

Yea  and  for  aye,  our  Redeemer. 

We  did  very  well  before  vie  came  to  this  closing  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
ference  to  sit  on  Round  Top  by  the  side  of  those  two  stones,  and  many  of 
us  there  reread  the  inscription  of  the  southern  stone,  ”He  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  forever."  I  think,  of  those  vrords  alxvays  now  in 
two  settings,  beside  tiie  original  in  John’s  Epistle. 

One  is  that  setting  on  that  stone  on  Round  Top,  looking  out  over 
all  the  glory  of  this  Connecticut  Valley. 


The  other  is  in  the  setting  of  what  1  think  is  the  most  beautiful 
passage  of  English  I  have  ever  read,  vurntten  by  a  very  dear  friend  of  Mr. 
Moody,  Sir  Alexander  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  a  leading  physician  of  his  time 
v/ho  was  killed  by  an  automobile  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends  one  foggy 
night  in  Edinburgh.  Delivering  his  farewell  address  as  Professor  in  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  presenting  the  graduating 
class  of  the  medical  school  for  their  degrees,  these  v;ere  the  last  v;ords 
the  old  man  spoke. 

"It  may  chance  that  some  July  dry  far  dovm  the  century,  v;hen  I  have 
long  been  in  the  ether,  one  or  the  other  of  you  v;ill  talk  with  your  child 
on  grandchild  of  the  years  v;hen  the  century  vies  young.  Among  its  unfor- 
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gotten  scenes  there  will  rise  before  your  mind  the  memory  of  this  day 
when  at  last  you  burst  the  chrysalis  to  lift  free  wings  into  the  azure-. 
You  will  recall  the  unusual  concurrence  of  the  simultaneous  leave-taking 
of  the  University  by  the  graduates  and  their  promoter.  We  came  away,  you 
v/ill  say  to  the  child,  a  goodly  com.pany  altogether  through  the  gateway 
that  leads  to  a  rosy  dav.n,  but  he  passed  out  all  alone  through  the  door 
that  looks  to  the  sunset  and  evening  star.  He  was  an  old  man  like  me 
I  forebear  you  say,  not  in  him-Self  a  great  man,  but  he  had  been  a  friend 
of  great  men,  and  he  came  out  of  a  great  time  in  the  19th  century  v/hen 

there  were  mighty  things,  and  it  looked  to  the  men  of  his  generation  as 

if  old  things  had  passed  ax7a3rj  and  a  new  xvorld  had  begun.  And  he  told 

us  that  the  great  lesson  he  had  learned  on  his  vmy  through  life  was  the 

same  that  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus’  breast  at  supper  taught  to 
the  fathers,  young  men,  and  little  children  of  his  tine  when  he  said, 

’’The  vrarld  passeth  av/ay  and  the  lust  thereof,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  God  abideth  forever,” 

That  is  our  last  note.  Forever,  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever.  The  grass  withei  '  th,  the  floxver  fadeth,''but  the  word 

of  God  shall  stand  forever.  And  he  tlxt  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
forever. 

To  the  dear  memory  of  the  one  xvhom  we  love  and  honor  tonight,  to 
these  children  of  his  who  are  carrying  forx^ard  the  great  tradition, 
above  all  to  Dxvight  Moody’s  divine  Saviour  and  our  divine  Saviour,  you 
and  I  are  to  go  out  from  this  conference  pledged  to  faithfulness  today 
tomorrow,  forever  and  forever  ’ 


Closing  prayer  of  the  Conference  by  Dr.  Speer 


0  God,  our  Father,  Thou  great  rock  in  a  v/eary  land,  Thou  strong 
tox;er  into  xvhich  we  flee  and  are  safe,  from  whom  there  came  forth  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  the  great  foundation  other  than  which  no  man  can  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  bind  us  we  pray  Thee  back  again  tonight  into  Thine  ever¬ 
lasting  integrity.  Help  us  to  hide  in  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  we 

to  be  built  ourselves  as  living  stones  into  Jesus  Christ  the  chief  corner 
stone , 


Send  us  out  into  the  days  that  are  ahead  unafraid,  with  the  same 
courage  that  filled  that  great  spirit  v;ho  served  Thee  so  viell  in  his  ovm 
generation,  of  whom  v/e  think  tonight  with  something  of  Elisha’s  prayer 
0  that  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  might  come  dov/n  upon  us,.  Raise, 
we  pray  Thee,  for  the  new  generation  the  same  kind  of  leadership  vrhich 
he  gave  to  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged.  Speak  again,  0  God, 
as  Thou  didst  speak  through  him.  Find  someone  who  v/ill  yield  himself  as 
fully  to  Thee  as  he  sought  to  yield  himself,  to  give  Thee  an  instrument 
wholly  sensitive  to  Thy  perfect  will  And  to  us  v;ho  are  here  tonight 
give,  we  beseech  Thee,  not  some  new  purpose  only,  but  a  nexu  power  from 
Thyself  that  we  may  go  out  to  bear  v/itness  to  what  Thou  art  eager  to  do 
for  men  v;ho  will  let  Thee  \*:ork. 


^'e  ask  it  in  our  Saviour’s  name.  Amen, 
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Q  l.  Moody 

We  very  Rev.  R.  J.  Drummond.  D.D.,  in 
article  on  Moody  in  Life  and  Work 
for  March,  1937,  writes  as  follows 

“  The  Christian  world  of  Great  Britain 
.  j  America  has  been  celebrating  the 
* “ipnarv  of  the  birth  of  D.  L.  Moody  at 
Sfnrthfield  on  the  5th  of  February  1837. 
And  well  they  might.  Dwight  L.  Moody 

nd  the  movement  of  which  he  was  the 
heart  and  the  soul  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
“  iritual  history  of  last  century,  whose 
influence  is  felt  to  the  present  day.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carnegie  Simpson,  in  his  life  of 
Principal  Rainy,  groups  three  names 
together  as  of  determining  power  in  what 
he  calls  “  a  transition  period  of  Scottish 
religion."  ‘‘Robertson  Smith,”  he  says, 
“  made  many  men  look  at  the  Bible  in  a 
new  way  ;  Edward  Caird  made  many  men 
think  about  the  world  in  a  new  way ; 
Moody  made  many  men  realise  the  Gospel 
in  a  new  way.”  At  a  time  when  Scotland 
was  shaking  itself  free  of  the  cramping 
fetters,  not  of  Calvinism  and  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  God,  but  of  Hyper-Calvinisin, 
“  Moody,”  says  Simpson,  ‘‘  refreshed  in 
Scotland  the  religious  essentials  of  the 
Gospel— the  love  of  God,  the  freeness  of 
forgiveness,  the  power  of  holiness,  and, 
it  should  be  added,  the  Christian  call  to 
righteousness  and  even  philanthropy.  ... 


What  sort  of  a  man  was  he,  and  what 
were  his  methods  of  work  ?  He  was  a  - 
humble,  whole-hearted  believer  in  the 
Saviour.  He  was  a  capable  business  man 
who  turned  all  his  business  gifts  to  ac¬ 
count  in  the  service  of  Christ.  He  had  a 
very  tender  heart  and  a  great  love  for 
children,  and  in  some  things  he  was  as 
simple  as  a  child.  An  amusing  story  is 
told  of  him  during  his  visit  to  the  Holy  , 
Land.  At  Bethany,  besieged  by  a  crowd 

of  children  in  their  nondescript  garments, 
"^seeking  backsheesh,  he  asked  if  any  of 
them  was  called  Martha  or  Mary.  Yes, 
they  replied,  a  number  of  them  were,  and 
it  opened  his  pockets.  Casually  asked  by 
someone  if  he  thought  they  really  were 
called  Martha  or  Mary,  ‘  Certainly  he 
said  ;  ‘  Why  not  ?  ’  ‘  Nothing ;  only  they 
were  all  boys  I  ’ 

‘‘  For  his  meetings  he  set  great  store  by 
singing.  That  was  why  Mr.  Sankey 
meant  so  much  to  him.  His  preaching 
was  eminently  Biblical.  Take  as  a  sample 
the  bones  of  a  great  address  at  Thurso.  ^It 
was  on  four  great  exceplions  of  Christ  s  : 

Except  a  man  be  converted,  and  become 
as  a  little  child,  he  cannot  see^  the 
Kingdom  of  God’ :  ‘  Except  your  right¬ 
eousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  tbe 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
I  case  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven’  : 

Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish  ’  :  ‘  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ’  Then 
he  simply  rang  the  changes  on  the 
necessity  of  the  new  birth.  It^would  be 


better,  fie  saia,  never  lo  nave  oeen  uurn 
than  not  to  be  born  again.  The  doctrine 
of  the  new  birth  was  the  ABC  of  God’s 
alphabet.  He  was  keen  on  holding  after- 
^  meetings  for  personal  dealing,  for 
he  was  out,  he  said,  not  for 
numbers,  but  results;  and  there  he  got 
them.  But  with  all  this  it  was  his  message, 
not  himself,  that  held  the  attention  of 
his  hearers.  Dr.  Dale  of  Birming¬ 
ham  told  him  that  to  him  the  work  (of 
Moody  )  was  most  plainly  of  God,  because 
he  could  see  no  real  relation  between 
Moody  and  what  he  had  done.  Moody 
^  laughed  cheerily  and  said  he  would  be 
sorry  if  it  had  been  otherwise.” 

DW/GHT  L. 

The  death  of  D.  L.  Moody  is  an  almost  Irrepa- 
irnble  loss  to  evangelical  Christianity.  He  was 
probably  the  greatest  religious  revivalist  of  the 
present' century.  Yet  that  fact  hardly  gives  a 
true  indication  of  the  widespread  Influence  he 
exerted  over  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New. 
Even  as  a  revivalist  he  differed  widely  from  the 
old  time  revivalists  of  the  last  generation,  who 
terrified  the  sinner  into  repentance  by  holding 
him  over  the  precipice  where  he  could  see  the 
lurid  fires  of  the  pit  seemingly  eager  to  envelop 
*  him.  Mr.  Moody  doubtless  held  exactly  the 
same  beliefs  as  to  the  character  and  duration  of 
future  punishment  as  his  predecessors  did.  But, 
without,  perhaps,  being  exactly  conscious  of  the 
fact,  the  seeming  harshness  of  this  dogma  was 
■  softened  by  his  profound  belief  in  the  goodness 
and  love  of  Cod.  It  was  upon  that  thought  he 
;  most  often  dwelt,  never  failing  to  bring  it  in 
1  even  when  he  referred  to  the  certainty  of  future 
I  punishment.  This  characteristic  of  his  exhorta- 
i  tions  separated  him  widely  from  the  revivalists 
!  of  the  past  and  gave  his  teachings  a  much  more 
'  general  acceptance  than  was  accorded  to  pre¬ 
vious  evangelists. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Mr.  Moody  was  a  man  of 
the  rarest  common  sense.  He  never  indulged  in 
religious  cant  and  had  small  patience  with  those 
who  did.  A  man  of  the  people  himself,  he  knew 
J  instinctively  how  to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
people.  Though  not  an  educated  man,  he  was  in 
i  his  own  line  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  ef- 
fectlve  speakers  of  this  generation.  His  style 
was  terse,  vigorous  and  cogent,  and  his  thoughts 
i  were  clothed  in  homely  and  simple  Anglo-Saxon 
which  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  or  to 
reak.  A  man  of  genuine  human  sympathies  and 
at  the  same  time  intensely  practical,  he  made  it 
his  object  in  life  to  preach  Christianity  because 
he  believed  that  Christianity  was  a  good  thing 
for  men  in  the  present  world  as  well  as  the 
world  to  come.  Incidentally  Mr.  Moody  gained 
many  honors  as  well  as  a  modest  competence 
from  his  incessant  labors,  but  it  would  have 
been  just  the  same  to  him  had  poverty  and  oblo¬ 
quy  been  his  reward.  He  had  no  selfish  ends  to 
serve. 

jj  During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Moody  broad¬ 
ened  in  many  ways.  He  read  and  studied  in 
certain  lines  to  great  advantage,  and  his  ac- 
^  quaintance  with  a  multitude  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  in  Europe  and  America  freed 
him  from  some  of  the  limitations  of  his  earlier 
'  years.  His  work  for  the  Christian  training  and 
'  education  of  boys  and  girls  at  Mount  Hermoft 
and  Northfield,  Mass.,  abundantly  deserves  the 
success  that  has  come  to  it.  And  these  excel¬ 
lent  schools  are  perhaps  the  best  monument  to 
i  the  great  evangelist.  There  will  be  sorrow  in 
many  homes  because  of  Mr.  Moody’s  death.  His 
words  have  been  the  means  of  regenerating  a 
countless  number  of  lives,  and  the  memory  of 
,  his  blameless  and  useful  career  will  lougrem,-’' 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  knew  him. 


The  Death  of  Eivanselist  Moody. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Moody  the  last  of  j 
the  great  revivalists  or  evangelists  has 
passed  away,  for  his  methods  of  arousing 
religious  concern  and  his  doctrines  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
revivalists  of  the  early  part  of  this  century 
who  gathered  together  the  nucleus  of  our 
now  most  numerous  Protestant  Churches. 

It  may  be  s’kid  of  him  that  he  laid  stress 
j  on  the  love  of  Gk>D  rather  than  on  the  ter- 
1  rors  of  the  Judgment  Day,  but  both 
'  were  included  in  his  belief.  Ho  was 
one  of  the  "plain  people”  of  Lin-  i 
t  OOLN.  He  had  none  of  the  terribly  In- 
1  tense  logic  with  which  Finney  blanched 
I  the  countenances  of  his  awe-struck  hearers, 
j  and  was  gentle  of  speech  as  compared  with 
I  Jacob  Knapp  in  Ms  sledge-hammer  assaults 
on  the  wicked.  Mi*.  Moody’s  effort  was  to 
persuade  men  to  become  Christians  after  ; 
the  pattern  he  deemed  requisite  to  their  ; 
salvation.  He  was  not  a  theologian,  not  a 
trained  thinker,  not  educated,  not  gracious 
in  manner,  not  cultivated  in  language,  but 
he  had  a  definite  and  a  positive  belief  and 
he  was  firmly  convinced  that  God  had  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  impress  it  on  men  to 
enable  them  to  attain  everlasting  life. 

The  time  when  Mr.  Moody,  with  his  sing¬ 
ing  partner,  Mr.  Sankby,  exercised  his  most 
powerful  influence  as  a  revivalist  in  both 
this  country  and  England  had  receded  into 
the  past,  however,  when  a  few  weeks  ago  he  : 
was  disabled  by  the  illness  which  has  j 
now  culminated  in  his  death.  It  was  dur-  j 
Ingthe  period  running  from  about  1870  ; 
to  1390,  or  thereabouts,  or  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  great  disturbance  of  religious  belief 
had]  begun  or  had  got  under  full  head¬ 
way.  Since  then  ho  had  ceased  to  be  a 
conspicuous  and  a  potent  figure,  his  more 
important  labors  being ,  bestowed  on  his 
training  school  for  preachers  of  the 
evangelistic  kind  at  Northfield.  Appar¬ 
ently,  such  revivals  as  he  stirred  up  in  his 
prime  are  impossible  in  these  days,  though 
possibly  may  come  hereafter  as  a  reaction 
from  the  present  decline  of  faith. 

1  Mr.  Moody’s  religious  creed  was  founded 
I  on  absolute  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  revealed 
'  and  inspired  Word  of  God,  infallible  in  its  i 
i  truth,  flawless  and  wholly  sufficient  in  itself  , 
as  a  guide  to  salvation.  Against  that  faith 
there  is  now  working,  directly  or  by  eva¬ 
sion,  substantially  the  whole  scholarship  of 
the  very  theological  seminaries  which  ^ 
were  founded  to  sustain  it.  Mr.  Moody, 
therefore,  became  hardly  welcome  in  quar¬ 
ters  where  once  his  assistance  had  been 
cordially  invited.  Ministers  who  had 
sympathized  formerly  with  this  simple 
faith  began  to  hold  aloof  in  their  ques¬ 
tioning,  so  that  when  it  was  suggestedJ 
that  he  had  been  using  efforts  to  secure  j 
ministers  of  views  similar  to  his  own  as 
pastors  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  ■ 
York,  his  interference  was  resented.  No 
great  religious  revivals  called  for  his  pro¬ 
pelling  force.  Even  the  Methodist  camp- 
meetings  have  become  relatively  cold. 

Thus  already  before  his  death  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Moody  had  begun  to  pass  away. 
He  represented  a  phase  of  religious  thought 
and  a  character  of  religious  teaching  which 
have  been  abandoned  even  by  the  "  Evangel¬ 
ical”  Churches  under  the  opposing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Biblical  criticism  now  in  vogue. 


DEATH  OF  D  WIGHT  L.  MOODY 


TllK  m'AUGET.lST  PASSES  AirAT  AT 
Ills  nomi:  ix  Massachusetts.  * 


Knew  Tliiit  the  End  Was  Near  and  Said  i 
“  The  World  Is  RecediiiE  and  Heaven 
OpeninK  ” — His  JLong  and  Interesting 
Career  in  Christian  Work— Religious  Zeal. 

East  NoETHFiEim,  Mass.,  Dec.  22.— Dwight 
L.  Moody  died  at  his  home  in  this  village  at 
11 :50  o’clock  this  morning.  He  first  knew  at 
8  o’clock  last  evening  that  he  could  not  recover. 
He  was  not  surprised,  and  when  the  knowledge 
came  to  him  his  words  were: 

"The  world  is  receding  and  heaven  open¬ 
ing.” 

During  tlie  night,  Mr.  Moody  had  a  number 
of  sinking  spells.  At  2  o’clock  this  morning. 
Dr.  N.  P.  Wood,  the  family  physician,  was 
called  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Moody.  He  was 
perspiring  and  he  requested  his  son-in-law. 
A.  P.  Pitt,  who  spent  the  night  with,  him,  to 
call  the  physician  that  he  might  note  the 
symptoms.  Dr.  Wood  administered  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  injection  of  strychnia.  This  caused 
the  heart  to  perform  its  duties  more  regularly. 

At  7:30  o'clock  this  rhorning  Dr.  Wood  was 
called,  and  when  he  reached  Mr.  Moody’s  room 
found  his  patient  in  a  semi-conscious  condi¬ 
tion.  When- Mr.  Moody  again  recovered  con- 
ciousness  he  said  with  all  his  old  vivacity: 

“What’s  the  matter:  what’s  going  on  here?” 

A  little  later  he  said  to  his  boys: 

"I  have  always  been  an  ambitious"  man.  not 
ambitious  to  lay  up  wealth,  but  to  leave  you 
work  to  do.”  . 

In  substance  VMr,  Moody  urged  his  two  sons 
and  his  son-i^-l:w,  Mr.  Fltt,  to  see  that  the 
schools ,  in  East  'Northfield,  at  Mt.  Hermon 
and  tha'Chicagd  Bible  Ipfltitute  should  receive 
their  bdl^tcarq.  .ff  his  they  asej),red  Mr.  Moody 
they  wou^d  do.  During  the  forenoon  Mrs.  A, 
P.  Fitt  his  daugH'ter.  said  to’him: 

"Father,  we  can’t  spare  you.” 

Mr.  Moody’s  reply  was: 

“I’m  not  going  to  throw  my  life  away.  If 
God  has  more  work  for  me  to  do.  I’ll  not  die.” 

Dr.  Wood  says  that  Mr.  Moody  did  not  have 
the  slightest  fear  of  death.  He  was  conscious 
until  less  than  a  minute  before  hie  death.  The 
cause  of  death  was  heart  failure. 

There  were  present  in  Mr.  Moody’s  chamber 
v^hen  ho  died,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Fitt.  and  her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
R.  Moody.  Paul  Moody,  the  youngest  son.  Dr. 
N.  P.  Wood  and  Miss  Powers  the  nurse.  Mrs. 
Moody  has  carried  herself  during  the  sickness 
of  her  husband  with  bravery  and  patience,  but 
when  death  came  she  was  prostrated.  No 
arrangements  have  yet  been  made  for  the 
funeral.  _ 

When  Dwight  Lyman  Moody  set  out  as  a 
young  man  on  what  became  his  life  mission 
he  was  told  by  well-meaning  friends  that  he 
could  do  better  work  for  the  Lord  than  to  try 
to  talk  for  Him,  as  moving  eloquence  would 
never  be  his.  Rhetorical  eloquence  never  was 
his.  but  .simple  language  and  ready  anecdote 
made  him  for  a  generation  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  of  speech  ,  for 
the  Christian  Church  in  this  country, 
and  made  him;  known  far  beyond  it.  He  leaves 
no  full  successor  in  the  evangelistic  field,  none 
whose  methods,  manner  and  infiuence  from  a 
counterpart  of  those  that  gave  him  the  pecu¬ 
liar  power  which  he  wielded  for  so  many  years 
over  people  in  and  out  of  the  churches.  The  per¬ 
manence  of  his  influence  over  individuals  who 
in  large  numbers  were  affected  by  him  has 
been  disputed,  but  he  always  declared  that 
wherever  he  went  in  recent  years  he  met  peo¬ 
ple  who  came  to  him  and  told  him  of  their  con¬ 
version  at  his  meetings  in  former  years. 

Simple  speech  was  Moody’s  strength.  Short 
common  words  he  used  always.  He  was 
not  a  finished  speaker,  and  he  did  not  even 
let  a  lapse  in  grammar  bother  him  at  all.  but 
his  direct  words,  ready  illustrations,  his 
earnestness  and  his  emotional  intensity  made 
great  crowds  listen  to  him  with  wrapt  atten¬ 
tion  He  persuaded  those  emotionally  sus- 
:  ceptible  to  go  to  the  penitent  bench.  If  his 
1  listeners  were  already  in  the  church,  he  filled 
I  them  with  desire  to  do  something  more  than 
they  had  been  doing.  A  nervous  vibrancy 
in  his  voice  accentuated  this  power.  He  spoke 
rapidly  more  than  two  hundred  words  a 
minute  sometimes,  yet  he  never  seemed  to  be 
talking  fast,  and  he  changed  his  subject,  or  the 
phases  of  it.  and  followed  exhortation  with 
incident,  so  abruptly  and  so  frequently,  that  he 
k6pt  his  at> 


an  eniotioiiarehord  was  struck,  in  the  audience 
he  seemed  to  know  it  at  once,  and  while  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  Play  of  his  quick  changes  he  never 
oeased  to  play  directly  upon  that  chord  until 
women  sometimes  wept  and  men  were 
shaken.  The  unbelieving  sometimes  suc- 
enmbed  and  sometimes  arose  and  left  the  h^l. 
He  did  not  seek  to  expound  doctrine.  He 
MUght  to  show  that  Christianity  was  the  best 
thirfg  on  earth  and  that  ^e  people  he  was 
talking  to  ought  to  have  it.  He  held  out  heaven 
as  the  greatest  thing  to  come,  and  reasoned 
hflfkwnrd  that  there  must  be  its  opposite.  He 
flidn’t  always  call  it  hell  in  late  years. 

“A  voung  man  came  to  me  after  one  of  the 
meetings  in  the  old  Hippodrome  and  said  he 
believed  the  Christian  way  was  best,  but  ha 
couldn’t  come  out  and  take  it.”  Mr.  Moody 
aaid  “because  his  roommate— he  boarded  over 
in  Twenty-first  street  there— would  laugh  at 
him  He  came  to  me  two  or  three  times  and 
finally  promised  to  go  home  and  talk  to  his 
roommate.  He  found  him  reading  the  Bible. 
The  roommate  had  been  to  the  meetings,  too. 
That  man  is  a  happy  man  now  and  knows  he 
did  right.  Isn’t  it  worth  while  to  be  courage- 

°'Mr  Moody  would  not  pu.sh  the  point,  but 
would  turn  to  some  other  illustration  or  inci- 

*^^‘^Heaven  is  a  city  like  New  York.  I  believe 
that  And  if  there  is  a  heaven  there  must  be 
an  opposite  place— caii  it  hell,  or  perditiou  or 
whatever  you  like.  There’s  no  road  without 
two  ends  If  heaven  is  one  end,  where  is  the 
other?  If  I  see  a  man  doing  wrong  I  know  he’s 
not  going  the  same  way  I’m  going.  It’s  settied 
in  my  mind  that  heaven  is  a  place  of  joy.  And 
fiovou  think  that  a  carnal  man  is  going  lo 
heaven’  Can  death  change  him?  Oh.  no!  It 
is  only  those  who  will  now  follow  the  right  * 
path  that  will  enter  heaven.  We  shall  see  our  ' 
friends  there  and  we’ll  have  the  angc-ls  and 
cherubim  and  seraphim.  Oh.  we  11  have  select 

company  in  heaven.”  •  . 

Such  was  the  evangelist  s  familiar  talk  at  the  ' 
big  meetings  he  addressed.  Once  in  a  while  he 
would  be  epigrammatic.  .  . 

“Til  wait  till  Thanksgiving  before  telling  „ 
whether  the  meetings  are  successful.  Then  if  ^ 
tliere  are  plenty  of  turkeys  travelling  from 
the  homes  of  the  rich  to  the  homes  of  the  very 
poor  and  if  there  is  charity  and  love  in  abun¬ 
dance.  I  will  say  tliat  they  have  been  suc- 

*^^Bometimes  Moody  spoke  very  plainly  of  evils 
he  wi.shed  to  break  up.  “My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  you  don’t  want  to  put  on  gloves  t 
when  vou  are  handling  sin,”  ho  said.  “Pecau.se 
then  you  can’t  feel.’.’  .  . 

One  of  the  practical  phases  of  Mr.  Moody  s 
character  was  reflected  iii  his  avowal  that  a 
man’s  duty  to  take  care  of  his  family  was  ahead 
of  his  duty  to  the  Church.  His  simplicity  of 
speech  was  backed  by  a  sumplicity  of  ideas  that 
sometimes  was  startling: -TJuriiig -Ii  visit  to 
this  cUy-while  “Quo  Vadft”  was  being  read  by 
everyhodyi'U  Ronialj  CUtholic  prjestealled  upon 
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taiile^iid  the. .priest  temarked,  that  he 
glad  the  Evangelist  wJ^r'eadin^“that  excellent 

my !”  Moody  exefMmed.  “I’m  not  read¬ 
ing  it.  Someone  sent  ifcto  my  wife  and  when 
she  found  what  an  awful  book  it  was  stie  told 
me  and  said  slie  Was  going  to  throw  it  into  the 

waste  basket.  I  said  no,  that  the  servants 
might  get  it  tlicn,  so  I  would  take  it  and  see 
tliat  it  was  burned.”  ..... 

“Don’t  do  that.”  said  the  priest,  give  it  to 
me.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Moody,  "you  may  have  it.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  priest  in  telling  the 
story,  that  he  thought  I  was  as  wrong  as  I 
could  bo  already.”  ,  ... 

That  Mr.  Moody  was  sincere  the  priest,  who 
is  a  widely  known  man  here,  did  not  doubt, 
though  he  spoke  jocularly,  but  the  evangelist  s 
impulsiveness  amused  him  twice  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  At  the  beginning  of  his  call  Mr.  Moody 
had  suggested  that  they  kneel  down  and  pray. 
Now  by  the  Church’s  ruling  a  priest  may  not 
pray  with  a  lieretic,  but  he  may  of  course  have 
a  heretic  pray  with  him.  "Ho  1  ‘flopped  said 
the  father,  "having  to  think  quick,  and  began 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  before  he  could  get  started; 
then  we  got  on  very  well.”  .  .  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Moody  began  his  religious  work  before 
he  was  out  of  his  teens.  He  was  born  in  Nortli- 
fleld.  Mass.,  on  Feb.  .5, 1837.  He  came  of  Puri¬ 
tan  stock.  When  ho  was  17  year.s  old  he  went 
to  Boston  to  learn  the  shoe  business  with  his 
uncle.  He  was  converted  before  he  w<^  18.  be¬ 
came  a  church  member  at  10,  and  in  that  year. 
185(1,  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked  as  a 
clerk  and  pro.spered.  He  rented  four  pews  in 
a  chuloh  there  and  lllled  them  with  boys  and 
young  men.  Then  he  started  a  Sunday  scliool 
ill is.sion  class  of  eighteen  boy.s  whom  he  had 
collected  from  the  streets.  Next  he  rented  a 
vacant  .“aloon  and  soon  had  ‘-OO  as- 
seraided  in  it  for  Sunday  school  and 
mission  work.  This  grew  rapidly  to 
a  school  of  H.50  taught  by  sixty  teachers,  and 
its  home  was  moved  Irom  tlie  saloon  to  a  liall 
which  Mr.  Moody  was  enabled  to  hire  through 
the  aid  of  a  merchant.  He  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  during  this  Qme  of  the  Plymouth  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.  In  1860  he  gave  up  business 
to  do  mission  work  altogether.  Three  years 
later  the  Illinois  Street  Chureli  was  built  for 
his  converts  and  he  became  its  pastor.  I  'vo 
years  after  ihat.  lie  was  made  President  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  He  visited 
England  in  1867.^  but  little  was  heard  of  his 
visit.  He  returned  to  Chicago  and  m  1873  he 
took  up  with  Ira  D.  Sankey,  and  the  tame  of  the 

'''jlr^Sankey  wanted  to  start  a  musio  store  and 
some  church  people  were  I'eady  to  help  him. 

Uv.  Moody  sent  for  him,  told  him  ho  was  going 


to  the  British  Isles  on  an  evangelizing  tour, 
and  V, 'anted  him  to  go  along  and  sing  at  the 
meetings,  and  tliat  he  would  give  him  $1‘35  a 
month  to  do  so.  Mr.  Bankey  accepted  the  oiler. 
Mr.  Moody  hadn’t  any  money,  but  the  singer 
didn’t  know  it.  With  a  confidence  that  would 
be  good  capital  in  Wall  Street  promoting  cir¬ 
cles,  Mr.  Moody  went  about  talking  of  his 
intended  trip  to  England.  John  V.  Far- 
w'elt  called  on  him  and  Mr.  Moody  talked 
to  him  just  as  though  lie  was  going.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  sent  Mr.  Sankey  to  his 
(Sankey’s)  home  in  Pennsylvania,  telling  him 
to  visit  his  parents  before  the  tour  when  he 
hadn’t  money  enough  to  make  the  tour.  Mr.  Far- 
weli,  at  the  close  of  his  call  and  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
talk,  handed  the  evangelist  $500  for  fear  he 
might  not  have  enough  money  for  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  tour.  Mr.  Moody  took  the  money, 
sent  for  Sankey,  and  they  started. 

Their  tour  was  a  triumphal  progres.s..  The 
Scotch  burst  forth  with  enthusiastic  praise  of 
Moody’s  earnestness  and  offered  him  pioiiey, 
which  he  would  not  take.  One  purse  offered  ^ 
him  he  Induced  the  donors  to  give  to  Major 
Whittle,  who  was  only  waiting  to  have  his 
debts  paid  to  devote  himself  to  evangelistic 
work.  From  city  to  city  in  Scotland.  England  , 
and  Ireland,  Moody  and  Sankey  went,  stirring 
up  the  people  in  religious  ‘‘awakenings”  of 
so  extraordinary  a  character  that  their  repu¬ 
tations  became  world-wide.  They  came  back 
here  in  1875  and  held  meetings  all  over  the 
country  that  w'ere  attended  by  thousands. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  meetings  was  in 
what  is  now  Madi.son  Square  Garden. 

The  Moody  and  Sankey  book  of  sacred  songs 
was  j-nbiished,  and  the  proceeds  from  that 
have  been  estimated  at  between  $.100,000  and 
$400,000.  Moody  forced  his  partner  to  agree 
to  renounce  the  profits  of  the  work,  as  he 
did,  and  tliey  were  turned  over  to  a  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  William  E.  Dodge  was  a  member, 
to  be  used  for  religious  work.  Mr.  Sankey, 
who  had  an  eye  to  business,  used  a  particular  , 
organ  at  their  meetings  and  was  making  a 
profit  by  taking  orders  for  it.  when  the  news¬ 
paper  publication  of  the  fact  made  it  appear 
that  the  evangelizing  tour  was  an  organ  specu¬ 
lation,  and  Mr.  Sankey  was  obliged  to  give 
that  up.  ,  „ 

Mr.  Moody  was  always  reticent  about  finan¬ 
cial  affairs,  but  freely  said  that  he  woujd  not 
have  to  bo  buried. at  public  expense,  and  that 
this  was  a  land  in  wiiich  any  one  who  worked 
could  make  a  living.  As  to, the  receipts  of  the 
big  meetings  held  in  this  city,  he  said  that  he 
got  none,  although  some  friend  sent  him  $1UU 
for  his  personal  expenses,  and  that  he  was  sat¬ 
isfied  if  the  collections  paid  the  rent  or  tne 
hall.  On  his  sixtieth  birthday  friends 
in  England  and  this  country  presented 
him  with  $30,000  to  build  a  chapel 
at  Northfleld.  All  his  life  he  had  a 
faculty  for  interesting  people  of  means  in  nis 
enterprise.  He  began  the  work  of  organizing 
the  Northfleld  school  tor  the  religious,  indus¬ 
trial  and  general  edueatiop  of  girls  and  boys 
in  1879.  and  latterly  thou&ands  ofpcopl®  have 
attended  the  general  conferences  held  there  m 
the  summer.  He  has  succeeded  in  putting  up 
twenty  buildings  there.  Besides  these  build¬ 
ings.  he  is  creditea'with  having  built  or  with 
having  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  church  and  a  Bible  Institute  at 
Chicago.  Y.-  M.  G.  A.  buildings  in  this  city. 
Philadelphia.  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Scranton 
and  Baltimore,  and  buildings  for  Chrmtian 
work  in  Edfflburgh,  Olasgow,  Dublin,  Strat¬ 
ford.  Liverpe^  and  London. 

With  all  Ms  other  labors.  Mr.  Moody  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  writing  some  books,  although  many 
of  them  are -revised  editions  of  hissermoiis. 
“  The  Way  to  God  and  How  to  Find  It.”  The 
Second  Coming  of  Christ.”  and  “  Secret  Powen 
or  the  Secret  of  Success  in  Christian  Life  and 
Work,”  are  among  his  published  writings. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  power 
of  prayer  and  the  literal  language  of  the  Bible. 
He  declared  that  tlie  steamship  Snree,  which 
was  rendered  helpless  in  mid-ocean  several 
years  ago,  wa.s  saved  as  a  result  of  the  prayer- 
meeting  organized  by  Oen.  O.  O.  Howard  and 
himself  on  board,  and  In  which  all  the  passen¬ 
gers  joined.  He  was  optimistic,  and  said  that 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  better  than  any 
that  had  preceded  them,  and  that  the  world 
was  better  now  than  ever  before,  with  the  best 
always  "just  ahead.” 

meODY’S  PEnSISTEYT  ICMTS. 


"We  wore  to  go  by  way  of  the  lake.s,  and  at 
the  steamboat  landing  Mr.  Moody  and  a  friend 
had  just  arrived  with  a  man  in  a  carriage.  He 
spied  me  at  once  and.  in  his  brec^  way,  ho 
shook  hands  and  exclaimed:  ‘This  Is  ordered 
of  God.  Our  dear  Christian  brother  .hero  is 
dying  from  overwork  in  the  cause  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  the  doctor  says  he  must  be  put  on 
board  of  a  steamer.  You  must  take  charge  of 
him  at  once.  This  is.  indeed,  fortunate.’ 

"Mr.  Moody  was  proceeding  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  what  to  do  with  the  brother’s  remains.^’ 
continued  the  speaker,"  "when  I  caught  my 
breath  and  diegan  to  object.  It  wasn  t 
a  particularly,  joyful  outlook  for  a 

young  fellow*,  just  starting 
see  the  world.  1  tried  to  explain  that  I  was 
with  my  friends  and  had  bought  tickets  for  the 
East.  Sir.  Moody  stepped  back  and  looked  at 
me  in  amazement,  v’  ' What.’  he  said,  "the  .son  of 

my  old  friend.  .Didfee  ■ - .  refuse  to  do  tho 

Lord’s  work.  No,  no;  you  must  take  up  this 
burden.  Don’t  >^.ou,  sop  it  was  a  providential 
meeting?’  '  ’  -1,  ,,  . 

“I  told  Mr,.-SIoody'  tiirrfr4t  wasn’t  providential 
at  all  from  my'point  of  Vjew.  and  finally  I  flatly 
refused  to  go  With  the  brother. 

"  ‘Beware,’  said  Mr.  Moody.  ‘I  fear  you  are 
doing  a  verv  wrongful  thing, to  refuse.’ 

‘“Then  I’ll  take  tlm*  consequences  ?  ’  I 
replied.  ‘Why  can  yofe  not  go  and  do  this 
work  for  the  Lord?  ’? 

"  ‘  Oh.  I’m  very  busy  in  another  part  of  the 
vineyard,’  he  replied.  The  result  was  that 
the  brother  was  put  on  board  the  same  steani- 
,ship  with  us.  but  not  in  m?  charge.  He  soon 
began  to  eat  like  a  horse  and  picked  up  so 
rapidly  that,  when  we  left  him  at  Cleveland, 
he  was  as  spry  as  a  cricket.  He  ultimately 
recovered  from  his  prostration  and  the  last  I 
heard  from  him  he  wa.s  preaching  and  pray¬ 
ing  out  West  somewhere.  But  Mr.  Moody  ap¬ 
parently  never  quite  forgave  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  for  refusing  his  simple  request.” 

Lyman  Abhott’sTrihute  to  Moody. 

At  the  prayer  meeting  lA  Plymouth  Church 
last  night,  the  Key.  Dr.  Hillis  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  tho  memory  of  ^Mr.  Moody.  The  P.ev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbo.rt.  wiio  was  present  for  the 
first  time  since  his  r^ire^le^lit  from  the  pastor¬ 
ate,  said  Mr.  Moody  was  the  greatest  evange¬ 
list  of  his  time,  and  that  lie  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  make  JPieople  Study  and  stand  by 

^^Dr  Hiflis  announced  that  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  beginning  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher’s  pastorate  would  occur  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  January,  and  at  hi.s  suggestion  a 
committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  arrange  for  its 
celebration. 

J.  -  -  A  ' 


.A  Characteristic  Story  Showing  the  Manner 
in  Which  He  Called  Others  to  Duty. 

"When  Mr.  Moody  thought  he  was  right  he 
went  ahead  in  any  project  he  undertook  as 
though  he  knew  he  had  the  Almighty  on  his 
side,”  said  an  old  New  Yorker  yesterday.  The 
sneaker  came  from  Illinois  when  he  was  a 
young  man  and  made  a  competency  in  the 
insurance  business.  His  father  was  a  Judge, 
one  of  the  band  of  Western  men  engaged  in 
assisting  fugitive  iJaves  from  the  South  (jefore 
the  war  to  escape  detection  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Bloody  knew  the  Judge  and  his 
son  through  those  stirring  events.  “I  was  a 
clerk  in  a  Galesburg,  Ill.,  bookstore.”  the 
speaker  continued,  '  and  bad  saved  up  enough 
money  to  take  my  flrsbl  trip  to  New  York  city 
on  a  sightseeing  excursion,  with  a  number  of 
my  boy  friends. 
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DWIGHT  L.  MOODY  DEAD. 


FAMOr^^  EVANGELIST  PASSES  PEACE- 
FT’LLY  away  AT  EAST  NORTITFIELD. 


HIS  Last  tyords  “god  is  calling  me”— 

COMPORTED  HIS  FAMILY  GATH¬ 
ERED  AT  THE  BEDSIDE. 

East  Northfleld,  Mass.,  Dec.  22. — With  the 
words  “God  is  calling  me”  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
thh  evangelist,  whose  fame  was  worldwide,  fell 
asleep  in  death  at  his  home  here  at  noon  to-day.  , 
The  passing  of  his  spirit  from  a  body  which  had  ’ 
been  tortured  with  pain  for  some  weeks  to  the  I 
rest  beyond  was  as  gentle  as  could  be  wdshed 
for.  His  family  were  gathered  at  the  bedside, 
and  the  dying  man’s  last  moments  were  spent 
In  comforting  them  and  in  contemplation  of  that  i 
reward  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  earnestly  I 
labored.  He  knew  that  death  was  near,  but  Its 
sting  to  him  was  lost.  Besides  the  family,  there 
were  present  also  Drs.  Schofield  and  Wood  and 
the  nurse. 

Early  in  the  day  Mr.  Moody  realized  that  the 
end  was  not  far  off  and  talked  with  his  family 


at  Interwals,  being  conscious  to  the  last,  except 
for  a  few  fainting  spells.  Once  he  revived  and, 
with  wonderful  display  of  strength  in  his  voice, 
said  In  a  happy  strain: 

‘W'hat’s  the  matter?  What’s  going  on  here?”  j 

One  of  the  children  replied:  “Father,  you  j 
have  not  been  quite  so  well  and  so  we  came  * 
In  to  see  you^' 

A  little  later  Mr.  Moody  talked  quite  freely  ' 
to  his  sons,  saying:  “I  have  always  been  an  J 
ambitious  man,  not  ambitious  to  lay  up  wealth,  ' 
but  to  leave  you  work  to  do;  and  you  are  going 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  schools  at  East 
Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon  and  of  the  Chi-  ' 
cago  Bible  Institute.” 

Once  the  stillness  of  the  chamber  was  broken 
I  by  the  anguished  cry  of  Mrs.  A.  P.  Fitt,  his 
daughter.  In  the  words:  “Father,  w^e  can’t  spare 
you.”  The  reply,  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  ‘ 
w'as:  “I  am  not  going  to  throw  my  life  away.  If  ‘ 
God  has  more  work  for  me  to  do.  I’ll  not  die.”  ' 
THE  APPROACH  OP  DEATH.  j 

As  the  noonday  hour  drew  near  the  watchers  at  I 
the  bedside  noted  the  approach  of  death.  Several  f 
times  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer,  but  the 
articulation  was  so  faint  that  the  words  could 
not  be  heard.  Just  as  death  came  Mr.  Moody 
awoke  as  if  from  slumber,  and  said  with  much  I 
Joyousnees:  “I  see  earth  receding.  Heaven  is  | 
opening.  God  is  calling  me.” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Moody  was  not  unexpected, 

I  although  hope  for  his  temporary  recovery  from 
Illness  was  entertained  not  only  by  friends  near 
at  hand,  but  by  those  who  had  listened  to  his 
words  and  teachings  on  both  continents.  In  the 
family,  however,  there  was  fear  that  death  was 
not  a  long  w’ay  off.  The  cause  of  death  was  a  [ 
general  breaking  down  of  his  health,  due  to  ! 
overwork.  His  constitution  was  that  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong  man,  but  his  untiring  labors 
had  gradually  undermined  his  vitality,  until 
that  most  delicate  of  organs  the  heart  showed 
signs  of  weakness.  His  exertions  in  the  West 
last  month  brought  on  the  crisis,  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  came  during  the  series  of  meetings  at 
Kansas  City. 

An  early  diagnosis  by  specialists  made  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mr.  Moody’s  condition  was  serious,  and, 
cancelling  his  engagements,  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  East  Northfleld,  so  near  the  greatest  ! 
achievements  of  his  later  life.  On  reaching 
his  home  the  family  physician.  Dr.  N.  P.  Wood, 
took  charge  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  for  some  days 
bulletins  as  to  the  patient’s  condition  were 
Issued,  all  having  an  encouraging  tone  seem¬ 
ingly,  but  unerringly  pointing  to  the  fact  that 


tne  evangelist’s  work  on  earth  was  about  nn- 
ished.  Last  week  a  change  for  the  wmrse  pre¬ 
pared  Immediate  friends  for  what  was  to  come. 

KNEW  HE  WAS  DYING. 

This  w'eek,  however,  the  patient  improved 
steadily  until  yesterday,  when  he  appeared  very 
nervous.  This  symptom  was  accompanied  by 
weakness,  which  much  depressed  the  family, 
who  were  anxiously  watching  the  sufferer.  Last 
evening  Mr.  Moody  appeared  to  realize  that  he 
could  not  recover,  and  so  he  informed  his  fam¬ 
ily.  During  the  night  the  patient  had  spells 
of  extreme  weakness,  and  at  2  o’clock  this 
morning  Dr.  Wood  W’as  called  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Moody,  in  oiHer  that  his  symptoms  might 
be  noted.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnia 
caused  the  heart  to  become  stronger.  Then  Mr. 
Moody  requested  his  son-in-law,  Mr.,  Fitt,  and 
Dr.  Wood  to  retire'.  Mr.  M&ody's  eldest  son. 
Will  R.  Moody,  who  had  been  sleeping  the  first 
of  the  night,  spent  the  last  half  with  his  father. 

At  7:30  o’clock  this  morning  Dr.  Wood  was 
called,  and  when  he  reached  Mr.  Moody’s  room 
he  found  his  patient  in  a  semi-conscious  condi¬ 
tion.  Then  it  was  that  the  family  were  called 
to  the  bedside,  where  they  remained  until  death 
came. 

The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  have  not 
as  yet  been  fully  completed,  but  the  services  will 
be  held  next  Monday  afternoon  at  3  o’clock  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  The  burial  will  be 
in  the  Roundtop.  This  is  a  spot  on  the  semi¬ 
nary  grounds  near  Mr.  Moody’s  home  lot,  which 
has  become  famous  in  connection  with  the  sum¬ 
mer  meetings  and  on  which  hundreds  of  student 
gatherings  have  been  held,  many  of  them  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Moody  himself.  On  this  account 
it  seemed  to  the  family  fitting  that  the  burial 
should  be  at  that  spot. 

The  Northfleld,  the  summer  hotel  connected 
with  the  Moody  schools,  will  be  opened  for  the 
accommodation  of  friends  coming  to  attend  the 
funeral  services,  the  hour  of  holding  the  latter 
being  governed  by  the  time  of  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  trains. 

- • - 

IRA  D.  SAX'JKET  SPEAKS  OF  MOODY. 

Ira  D.  Sankey,  who  for  twenty-seven  years  was 
associated  In  evangelistic  work  with  Mr.  Moody, 
was  greatly  affected  at  the  news  of  his  death.  To 
a  reporter  of  The  Tribune  who  called  at  his  home, 
at  No.  146  South  Oxford-st.,  last  night,  Mr.  Sankey 
told  of  his  work  with  Mr.  Moody  from  the  time 
they  first  met  at  a  big  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  convention,  of  their  tour  together  through 


England  in  1873,  and  their  preaching  and 
in  the  United  States.  “Y'ou  may  say.’  said  Mn 
Sankey.  “that  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Moody  the  world 
has  lost  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  men  or  tne 
age.  I  have  labored  with  him  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years,  travelling  with  him  by  land  and  se^ 
and  a  nobler,  wiser  and  braver  soul  I  never  imew 
I  can  apply  Professor  Henry  Drummond  s  re^rk 
of  a  friend:  ‘D.  I..  Moody  was  the  greatest  human 
I  ever  met.’  ” 

- ^ - - 

SKETCH  OF  THE  GREA'F  EVANGELIST. 
born  A  POOR  NEW-ENGLAND  BOY— HOLD¬ 
ING  THOUSANDS  SPELLBOUND— HIS 
WORK  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

“By  and  by  you  will  hear  people  say,  ‘Mr.  Moody 
is  dead.’  Don’t  you  believe  a  word  of  it.  At  that 
very  moment  I  shall  be  more  alive  than  I  am  now. 

I  shall  then  truly  begin  to  live.  I  was  born  of  the 
fiesh  In  1837.  I  was  born  of  the  Spirit  In  18o8.  That 
which  is  born  of  the  fiesh  may  die.  That  which  Is 
born  of  the  Spirit  will  live  forever.” 

These  earnest  words,  with  which  Mr.  Moody 
closed  a  sermon  at  N9rthfield  not  long  ago.  wfll  be 
recalled  by  the  thousands  who  heard  them  and  the 
much  larger  number  Who  read  ..them  as  they  hear 
the  annbttndement  &f  his  death  to-day.  His  serious 
breakdown  Inst  month  in  Kansas  City  had  pre¬ 
pared  his  friends  for  the  message  which  will  carry 
Lrrow  around  the  globe,  but  with  the  sadness* 
there  will  go  his  bright  message  of  hope  and  joy. 

Mr  Moody  was  born  in  East  Northfield.  Mass., 


on  February  6,  1837,  In  the  homestead,  a  few  rods 
from  the  house  In  which  he  died.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  twins  were  born,  leaving  the  widow  with  nine 
children  to  care  for.  The  little  farm  upon  which 
they  lived  was  Incumbered  by  a  mortgage.  Mrs. 
Moody,  whose  birthday  was  the  same  as  his  own, 
died  In  1898,  at  the  age*  of  nliiety.  Her  heroic 
struggles  to  keep  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  her 
large  family  were  greatly  appreciated  by  her  chil¬ 
dren,  five  of  whom  are  still  living.  The  noble 
heart  of  the  evangelist  never  showed  Itself  more 
plainly  than  when  he  referred  to  the  brave  woman 
who  struggled  against  privations  that  would  have 
made  many  persons  break  up  their  families  and 
send  the  children  to  charitable  Institutions. 

PROPHECY  MADE  IN  BOSTON. 

When  Dwight  was  seventeen  years  old  with  his 
mother’s  permission  he  went  to  Boston  to  seek 
employment.  His  mother’s  brother  was  a  shoe 
merchant  In  that  city,  and  he  gave  his  nephew 
work  on  two  conditions — that  he  should  be  governed 
by  his  advice  and  attend  regularly  the  Sunday 
school  and  services  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  After  Mr.  Moody’s  conversion  he 
applied  for  membership  In  the  church,  but  was  kept 
waiting  for  a  year,  being  accepted  in  May,  1856.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  what  was  thought  of  his  ; 
future  at  that  time.  His  teacher  said  that  he  was 
very  "unlikely  ever  to  become  a  Christian  of  clear 
and  decided  Views  of  Gospel  truth,  still  less  to  All 
'  any  extended  sphere  of  public  usefulness.” 

In  the  fall  of  1856  Mr.  Moody  went  to  Chicago 
and  became  a  salesman  in  the  shoe  trade.  He 
entered  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  and 
showed  his  earnest  spirit  by  renting  four  pews, 
which  he  kept  filled  with  young  men  and  boys. 
He  also  wanted  to  take  part  in  the  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  but  suggestions  were  given  to  the  effect  that 
he  could  best  serve  the  Lord  by  keeping  still.  But 
Mr.  Moody  was  not  to  be  silenced.  He  asked  If  he 
might  become  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  was 
told  thg-f  ha  ..MUld  if  he  would  brlner  bia  own 
scholars.  The  rnext  Sunday  he  marched  into  the 
schoolroom  at  the  head  of  eighteen  ragged  boys 
whom  he  had  collected  during  the  week.  Later  he 
started  a  mission  of  his  own  in  an  empty  tavern 
in  North  Chicago.  His  school  grew  so  much  that 
North  Market  Hall  was  occupied,  and  John  V. 
Farwell  supplied  benches  for  the  scholars  and  be¬ 
came  Its  superintendent.  Ivargely  under  Mr. 
Moody’s  personal  canvassing  sixty  teachers  were 
obtained,  and  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
was  kept  up  to  six  hundred  and  fifty.  In  1860  he 
gave  up  his  business  that  he  might  give  all  of 
his  time  to  religious  work.  He  reduced  his  ex¬ 
penses  to  a  minimum  by  doing  without  a  honm  and 
sleeping  upon  a  bench  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  In  a  short  time  he  became  a 
city  missionary,  and  was  able  to  assist  others. 

Mr  Moody  worked  hard  for  his  mission,  and  in 
1863  a  church  building  was  erected.  Two  years 
later  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Young  Men  s 
Christian  Association  of  Chicago.  A  short  time 
afterward  FSTwell  Hall  was  erected,  and  when  this 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  within  a  few  months 
a  second  edifice  was  reared  on  the  same  slte^  Mn 
Moody  went  abroad  for  the  first  time  in  186/,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  1873.  After  the  great  Chi¬ 
cago  fire  he  erected  a  large  frame  tabernacle, 
which  served  as  a  supply  storehouse  and  also  as  a 
church  edifice.  Scotland  claims  to  have  discovered 
Mr  Moody,  but  the  Chicago  people  think  that  they 
had  known  him  for  some  time  previous  to  his  re¬ 
markable  s^ies  of  meetings  in  the  mother  countrj . 
The  great  Hippodrome  meetings  in  New-Tork  the 
Boston  campaign,  the  Cleveland  services  and  those 
in  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  St  Louis 
and  nearly  every  large  American  city  are  too 
well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 
No  man  in  this  country  has  reached  more  people  or 
led  more  to  a  decision  regarding  Christ  than  he. 

AN  EDUCATOR  AS  WELL  AS  AN  EVANGELIST 
In  addition  to  ^Is  evangelistic  efforts,  which 
would  qulcklj^  exhaust  a  man  not  made  of  iron,  Mr. 
Moody  carried  a  greater  burden  than  the  average 
college  president  assumes.  Four  distinct  institu¬ 
tions,  not  to  speak  of  the  summer  conferences, 
which  are  virtually  summer  schools,  were  under  his 
direct  supervision.  In  1879  the  Northfield 

Girls  was  started,  primarily  for  the  daughters 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Connecticut  \  alley  who 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  schools  and  semi¬ 
naries  then  in  existence.  ^  i  „ 

The  seminary  opened  with  eight  girls  Btudy  ng 
in  the  addition  built  upon  his  own  house.  Soon  the 
number  of  girls  was  increased  to  twenty-five  and  a 
bunding  especially  for  the  students  was  erected. 
To-day  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
girls  in  the  Institution,  with  its  dozen  buildings, 
which  sends  its  graduates  to  Wellesley.  Smith. 
Mount  Holyoke  and  other  colleges  and  Into  mission 

:  work  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  year  nearly  as 
I  work  ai  non  _  aa  pro  tpkon 


many 


students  are  refused  admission  as  are  taken. 


Two  years  after  starting  the  seminary  Mr.  Moody 
made  arrangements  for  opening  the  school  for  boys 
at  Mount  Hermon,  across  the  Connecticut  River, 
about  four  miles  from  Northfield.  Yale,  Princeton, 
Brown,  Amherst,  Williams  and  other  colleges  re¬ 
ceive  men  prepared  at  this  achool,  but,  of  course, 
the  majority  of  students  in  both  Institutions  are 
never  graduated.  They  go  back  to  the  country 
town  and  the  country  church  better  fitted  for  the 
battle  of  life  because  of  the  education  received 
and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  at  Northfield.  In  1889 
the  Chicago  Bible  Institute  was  organized,  and  it 
has  met  with  pronounced  success  from  the  outset. 

Nature  having  endowed  him  with  an  uncommon 
stock  of  common  sense,  Mr.  Moody  desired  that 
those  who  are  Intrusted  with  the  sacred  calling  of 
leading  men  to  Christ  shall  know  something  of  the 
Bible  and  something  about  men.  Representatives  | 

f  of  this  institute  are  In  nearly  every  field  where 
missionaries  have  gone.  Having  an  empty  building 
on  his  hands  a  part  of  the  year  at  Northfield,  a 
Bible  Training  School  was  established  there  In  1890. 
Three  courses  are  taken  by  the  hundred  or  more 
young  women  who  gather  here  for  six  months 
every  year— Bible,  dressmaking  and  cooking. 

Mr.  Moody  seldom  spoke  of  his  work,  though  he 
could  say  much  and  keep  within  bounds.  Major 
Whittle,  his  friend  and  associate  in  Christian  work, 
said  recently: 

Mr.  Moody  has  been  a  great  bulld^er.  His  first 
building  was  the  Illinois  Street  Church,  In  Chlcagm 
erected  about  1858,  for  the  shelter  of  his 
school  and  the  church  which  grew  out  of  it.  his 
second  building  enterprise  was  the  Young  Men  s 
Christian  Association  Building,  in  Chicago,  erected 
in  1866,  the  first  commodious  edifice  for 
Men’s  Christian  Association  purposes  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  His  third  enterprise  was  the  re-erection  or  tn 
first  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  hu'id'nB- 
destroyed  by  fire,  both  known  as  the  Farwell  Hau 
This  also  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  in  mi  ana 
again  rebuilt,  mainly  through  Mr. 

The  fourth  and  present  beautiful  eolftce,  the  finest 
perhaps  in  the  world,  stands  partly  upon  the  ' 
nal  site  on  land  given  by  John  V 

other  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  biffldi^s 
In  America  for  which  money  was  raised  by  Mr 
Moody  and  in  whose  erection  he  was  ni°re  or  ^ss 
conspicuous  were  at  New-York.  B/^ton,  J^Had 
phla,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore  and 
In  Great  Britain  these  buildings 
Mr.  Moody’s  personal  efforts  or  tf^m  t^e  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  works:  Christian  Union  buildmgs.D 
lln;  Christian  Institute  Building  Glasgow,  Carub- 
ber’s  Close  Mission,  Edinburgh,  t^e  story  of  which 
is  not  only  interesting,  but 

Hall  Stratfoi'd;  Down  Lodge  Hall,  Wandswort^  , 
London,  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
Building,  Liverpool.  In  addition  to  the  above  are 
twenty  or  more  buildings  at  Nwthfleld,  Mass.;  the  | 
Chicago  Avenue  Church  and  Bible  and  Institute  ; 
buildings,  Chicago. 

HIS  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE.  i 
When  Mr.  Moody  was  sixty  years  old  a  birthday 
fund  was  raised  by  friends  in  England  and  America 
which  was  used  to  erect  a  beautiful  chapel  at 
Mount  Hermon,  which  was  opened  last  summer, 
bu  not  dedicated  because  there  was  still  a  debt 
upon  It.  The  fine  auditorium  in  the  seminary 
grounds,  which  was  erected  exclusively  for  confer¬ 
ences,  has  also  a  small  debt  resting  upon  it.  The 
other  buildings  are  free  from  debt,  several  of  these 
having  been  erected  by  friends  and  others  with  the 
monev  received  as  royalty  from  the  Gospel  hymn 
books'^  Trep^ed  originally  for  the  Moody  and 
Rnnkev  meetings  and  widely  published  here  and 
!broaI  Tt  is  frobable  that  the  four  schools  and 
me  Chicago  Institute  will  now  be  endowed  by 
friends  of  Mr.  Moody,  as  it  was  his  desire 
that  the  tuition  should  never  exceed  $100  a 
had  in  addition  to  other  work,  raised  each  year 
Horn  friends  an  additional  $1W  each  of  his 

eleven  hundred  or  twelve  hundred  students.  One 

Itooiy’  “can  »«or‘'a  to  pay  $2M  /or  my  W. 

another  boy  then  to  use  the  second 
fired’  I  cannot  afford  to  make  an  exception  of 
bov  '  The  students  here  are  all  on  the  same  plane. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Moody  invited  a  few  friends 
to  hi7home  to  attend  a  conference  for  prayer  and 
Bible  study.  These  meetings  have  been  held  every 
summer  and  been  fully  reported  for  ten  years  In  The 
Tribune  Later  a  special  conference  was  started 
for  college  men,  and  recently  a  third  one  for  college 
women.  ^  These  meetings  have  been  addreped  by 
many  of  the  ablest  preachers  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  'Three  or  four  years  ago  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  corportage  association  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  good  literature,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  books  have  been  sent  to  prison  cells,  home  and 
foreign  mission  fields  and  army  camps,  in  addition 
to  a  large  circulation  in  city  and  country  homes. 
He  also  started  two  magazines  devoted  to  evan¬ 
gelistic  work.  which  are  edited  by  his  son  and  son- 
fmlaw?  He  had  also  been  greatly  aided  in  his  work 
at  Northfield  by  his  nephew,  Ambert  G.  Moody,  who 
relieved  him  of  much  of  the  details  wnnected  with 
the  B^inary  and  hotel,  which  is  used  in  the  winter 
as  the  training  school.  _ 
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Miv.  jviooay  a  oesi  kdowti  Dooaa  marclnal  notes, 

"Notes  from  My  Bible.”  being  the  margma^i^n 
comments,  illustration^  etc.,  ..  <‘gowlng 

author-s  felble;  “The  Overcoming  sowm 

and  Reaping,”  “Pleasure  and  Profit  In  Bible  htua^^ 
"Sovereign  Grace,”  “BlPl®  „Oh^aoters, 

Prayer— What  Hinders  It,”  To  Work  To  the 

Work,”  "The  Way  to  God  and  to  Find  it,^ ^ 

"Heaven  and  How  to  Get  There,  of 

"Twelve  Select  Sermons,”  The 
Faith,”  "How  to  Study  the  Bible, 
the  Word,”  "The  Second  Coming  <>t  ^tirist.  In¬ 
quiry  Meetings.”  “One  Thousand  and  One 
from  My  Library. "  "Moody’s  Anecdotes,  Moody  s 
Stories,”  "Men  and  the  Bible”  and  Weighed  and 
Wanting.” 

happy  in  HIS  HOME  LIFE 
In  August.  1862,  Mr.  Moody  married  Miss  Emma 
C.  Kevell,  of  Chicago,  a  sister  of  Fleming  H.  Revell,  ■ 
the  publisher,  who  survives  him.  Mrs.  Moody, 
whose  face  was  never  seen  On  the  platform  where 
her  husband  was  speaking,  was  worthy  of  being  the  , 
wife  of  such  a  man.  One  of  the  most  retiring  of  , 
women,  her  influence  In  dealing  with  Inquiries  Is  , 
scarcely  leas  than  .Mjv 'IfWodyc  ""When  I  j 

have  an  especially*  hard  case,”  he  said  one  time, 

“I  turn  him  over  to  my  wife.  She  can  bring  a.  man 
to  a  decision  for  Christ  where  I  cannot  touch  him. 

Mrs.  Moody  has  a  large  Bible  class  in  the  Northfleld 
Church,  and  her  instruction,  while  different  in  man¬ 
ner  from  that  given  by  her .  husband.  Is  no  less 
Inspiring  and  helpful.  W^lth  the  students  In  the 
seminary  she  exhibits  the  same  motherly  traits  that 
have  made  her-  home  what  Mr.  Moody  tried  to  make 
other  homes.  Ideal.  ,  ...... 

Three  children  added  to  the  happiness  of  their 
home— Emma,  William  R.  and  Paul.  The  daughter ' 
was  married  to  A.  P.  Fltt,  the  elder  son  married 
Miss  Mary  Whittle,  the  daughter  of  Major  Whittle, 
the  evangelist,  and  Paul  is  a  junior  in  Yale  U  a- 
verslty.  Mr.  Moody  was  especially  fond  of  Ms  three 
grandchildren,  Emma  Fltt  and  Irene  and  Dwight 
L.  Moodv,  jr.,  and  he  usually  had  one  or  two  of 
them  in  his  carriage  when  driving  around  North- 

1  field.  The  two  children  of  his  son  died  within  ten 
months  of  each  other,  Irene  passing  away  the  day 
after  the  last  conference  closed. 

HIS  POWER  AS  A  PREACHER. 

Mr.  Moody  had  few  equals  as  a  preacher  In 
this  generation.  His  theological  views  were  strictly 
conservative.  "People  ask  me,”  he  said,  "If  I  be- 
I  lieve  in  the  ‘higher  criticism.’  How  can  I  when  I 
don’t  know  what  it  is?  They  ask  me  If  I  think 
there  were  two  Isaiahs.  Before  taking  up  that 
question  Seriously  .1  Ijelleve  we  should  try  to  see 
what  the  prophecy  itself  contains.”  While  this  la 
true,  no  preacher  had  greater  power  over  edu¬ 
cated  men  than  he.  "Why  do  you  go  to  hear 
Moody?”  said  a  lawyer  contemptuously  to  a  fellow 
club  member.  "You  don’t  believe  as  he  does.”  "No, 
but  he  believes  what  he  preaches  with  all  his  heart, 
and  it  is  well  to  meet  such  a  man  in  these  days  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.” 

Writing  upon  Mr.  Moody’s  sermons,  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  of  whom  the  evangelist  was  extremely  fond, 
said: 

Were  one  asked  what  on  the  human  side  ere 
the  effective  Ingredients  In  Mr.  Moody  s  seri  ms 
one  would  find  the  answer  difficult.  Probably  me 
foremost  is  the  tremendous  conviction  With  w  ch 
they  are  uttered.  Next  to  that  are  their  point  nd 
direction.  Every  blow  is  straight  from  the  sh  ,  il- 
der,  and  every  stroke  tells.  Whatever  canons  t  37 
violate,  whatever  faults  the  critics  may  find  v  uh 
their  art  their  rhetoric,  or  even  with  their  theology, 
as  appeals  to  the  people  they  do  their  work  with 
extraordinary  power.  ,  If  eloquence  is  measured 
by  its  effects  upon  ah  audience  and  not  by  its 
balanced  sentences  and  cumulative  periods,  men 
there  Is  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  In  sheer 
persuasiveness.  Mr.  Moody’s  has  few  equals,  and, 
rugged  as  his  preaching  may  seem  to  some,  there  is 
in  it  a  pathos  of  a  quality  which  few  orators  have 
ever  reached,  and  appealing  tenderness  which  not 
only  wholly  redeems  it,  but  raises  It  not  unseldom 
almost  to  sublimity. 

No  report  can  do  the  faintest  Justice  to  this  or 
to  the  other  most  characteristic  qualities  of  his 
public  speech,  but  here  is  a  random  specimen: 

I  can  Imagine  when  Christ  said  to  the  little  band 
around  Him,  "Go  yet  Into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel,”  Peter  said,  “Lord,  do  you  really  mean 
that  we  are  to  go  back  to  Jerusalem  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  those  men  that  murdered  you? 
"Yes,”  said  Christ,  "go  hunt  up  that  man  that  spat 
in  my  face;  tell  him  he  may  have  a  seat  m  my 
kingdom  yet.  Yes,  Peter,  go  find  that  man  that 
made  that  cruel  crown  of  thorns  and  placed  It 
on  my  brow,  and  tell  him  I  will  have  a  crown 
ready  for  him  when  he  comes  into  my  kingdom,  and 
there  will  be  no  thorns  in  It.  Hunt  up  that  man 
that  took  a  reed  and  brought  It  down  over  the 
cruel  thorns,  driving  them  into  my  brow  and  tell 
him  I  will  put  a  sceptre  In  his  hand,  and  he  shall 
rule  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  he  will  accept 
salvation.  Search  for  the  inan  that  drove  the 
into  mv  side,  and  tell  him  there  Is  a  nearer 
wav  to  my  heart  than  that.  Tell  him  I  forgave  him 
freely  and  that  he  can  be  saved  If  he  will  accept  ' 
salvation  as  a  gift.  Tell  him  there  Is  a  nearer  way 
to  my  heart  than  that.” 

Prepared  or  Impromptu,  what  dramatist  could 
surpass  that  touch? 
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Moody’s  Greatness,  and  its  Recog- 
.  nition  by  the  Great 

By  H.  Clay  Trumbull  • 

'^HAT  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  a  great  man,  in  the 
t  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  is  already  recognized 
by  very  many.  It  will  be  acknowledged  by  more  and  K’’ 
more  as  the  years  go  on,  and  as  he  stands  out  in  his  true 
proportions  in  the  light  of  history.  As  with  inany  an-  .  :  : 
other  great  man,  Moody’s  greatness  was,  while  he  lived, 
most  readily  recognized  by  those  of  marked  ability  and 
discernment.  It  needs  but  s-mall  capacity  to  distinguish 
a  surface  defect  at  any  time  ;  it  often  requires  a  keen  ^ 
and  discriminating  eye  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  power 
pervading  the  whole. 

It  was  not  only,  nor  even  mainly,  as  a  preacher,  or  as 
an  evangelist,  that  Moody  evidenced  greatness  ;  yet  in 
that  sphere,  as  in  many  another,  his  marked  superiority 
was  more  apparent  to  the  superior  man  than  to  many  a 
man  who  was  of  average  ability  or  less.  While  “the  i 
common  people  heard  him  gladly,’’  many  an  uncommon 
man  listened  to  him  with  profound  interest,  and  even 
with  admiration,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  surpassing  power  in -^Vis  personalU^^^nd  as  a^ 
preacher. 

Few  preachers  or  statesmen,  if  any,  in  modern  limes. 


mo 


have  been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  widely 
circulated  in  different  lands.  Some  of  these  ha\'e  been 
actually  preached  as  original  by  priests,  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  in  the  East,  as  well  as  by  other  preachers, 
to  the  edification  of  their  Oriental  hearers.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  no  preacher  ever  lived  to  address  directly  by  his 
voice  so  many  hearers  in  so  many  lands  as  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  and  this  in  addition  to  those  reached  by  him 
through  the  printed  page.  And  the  more  he  was  known 
as  a  preacher  the  more  he  was  prized. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  sounded  strange 
to  hear  it  said,  as  one  sometimes  did,  that  Mr.  Moody 
was  not  a  remarkable  or  powerful  preacher.  Such  a 
comment  was  indeed  a  measure  of  the  critic,  but  not  of 
the  preacher. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  not  as  an  evangelist  or 
preacher  alone  that  Moody’s  superiority  was  recognized 
by  those  who  knew  him  best.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
learn  their  personal  estimate  of  his  administrative  power, 
his  executive  ability,  his  commanding  generalship,  his 
skill  as  a  financier,  and  his  intellectual  superiority,  from 
a  score  or  more  of  men  standing  high  above  their  fellows 
in  one  sphere  or  another,  and  who  w'ere  associated  with 
him,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  movements  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  :  and  every  man  of  these  was  unqualified  in 
praise  of  Moody’s  eminent  and  surpassing  ability  where 
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have  had  and  held  such  hearers,  such  distinguished' ^  they  were  best  able  to  judge.  And  this  hearty  testimony 


hearers,  as  Dwight  L.  Moody  ;  and  Jiis  power  to  have 
and  to  hold  them  continued  to  the  last.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  in  January,  1876,  Mqody  was  preaching  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  old  depot  at  Thirteenth  and  Market 
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was  borne,  not  in  eulogy  after  Moody’s  death,  but  while 
he  was  yet  in  life  and  action. 

A  good  illustration  of  such  testimony  was  put  on 
record  by  the  late  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  out  of 


Streets.  Among  his  hearers  there  sat,  on  the  platform  his  experience  and  observation  and  acquaintance,  and  is 


near  him,  the  venerable  George  Bancroft,  instructor, 
author,  diplomat,  cabinet  officer.  ;He  listened  withjt 
closest  interest.  That  afternoon  the  ^ats  in  the  body  of 


worthy  of  repetition.  He  said,  unqualifiedly,  “Moody 
was  the  biggest  human  I  ever  met.”  Again,  in  1895, 
he  wrote  :  “Whether  estimated  by  the  moral  qualities 
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the  house  were  given  exclusively  to  women,  in  order  that  p  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  his  personal  character, 
they  might  be  sure  to  find  room.  When,  just  before  the  or  by  the  extent  to  which  he  has  impressed  these  upon 

close  of  the  service,  Mr.  Moody  announced  that  he  "'hole  communities  of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 


would  that  evening  repeat  the  serntpn  to  men  alone,  I 
heard  Mr.  Bancroft  ask  if  he  might  attend  again  in  the 
evening,  as  he  would  much  like  to  hear  the  discourse 
a  second  time.  Not  many  clergymen  or  platform  speak¬ 
ers  could  draw  such  a  hearer  twice  in  a  day  to  hear  the 
same  address. 

At  that  same  series  of  meetings  Dom  Pedro,  the  last 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  was  more  than  once  an  interested 
hearer  of  Mr.  Moody’s  sermons.  Dom  Pedro  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  George  Bancroft  was  a  Unitarian. 
Both  were  glad  to  sit,  as  it  were,  at  Moody’s  feet,  to 
learn  from  him  ;  nor  were  they  excei)tions  in  this. 

Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  once  attended  the  sendees 
conducted  in  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Mood)',  and  he  bore 
testimony  to  his  power  in  public  speech.  British  peers 
eminent  for  their  ability  as  well  as  their  station,  promi¬ 
nent  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England,  professors  and 
divines  who  had  made  their  impress  on  the  race,  were 
glad  to  hear  him  and  to  be  his  heliifcrs,  while  recogniz¬ 
ing  his  leadership.  Year  after  year,  at  the  summer 
gathering  of  students  at  Mr.  Moody's  home  in  North- 
field,  there  were  college  presidents  4ind  professors  and 
distinguished  pulpit  orators  from  both  sides  of  the  ocean  ; 
yet  always  the  favorite  speaker  was  Mr.  Moody  himself 
Hundreds  of  the  brighter  students  in  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  Europe  and  America  preferred  to 
hear  Mr.  Moody,  as  a  speaker,  aboveLany  man  whom  he 
had  invited  to  be  there  with  him,  and  to  whom  he  mod¬ 
estly  looked  up  as  better  worth  the  students’  hearing. 

Moody’s  published  sermons  as  reported  and  printed 
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there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  truly  great  man  living  than 
D.  L.  Moody.” 

Also,  “If  Air.  Aloody  had  remained  in  business, 
there  is  almost  no  question  that  he  would  have  been 
^  to-day  one  of  the. wealthiest  mcu  in  the  United, States.  „ 
His  enterprise,  his  organizing  power,  his  knowledge  and 
management  of  men,  are  admitted  by  friend  and  foe  to 
be  of  the  highest  order  ;  while  such  is  his  generalship, 

.  .  .  that,  had  he  chosen  a  military  career,  he  would  have 
risen  to  the  first  rank  among  leaders.  One  of  the  mer-  ^ 
chant  princes  of  Britain,  the  well-know'n  director  of  one 
of  the  largest  steamship  companies  in  the  world,  assured 
the  writer  lately,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  life-long  com¬ 
mercial  experience,  he  had  never  met  a  man  with  more 
business  capacity  and  sheer  executive  ability  than  D.  L. 
Aloody.” 

As  to  Aloody’ s  place  among  men,  in  comparative  in- 
I  tellectual  power, '  Professor  Drummond  makes  his  own 
ithe  high  estimate  of  Aloody  given  by  an  “  author  of 
woild-rvide  repute,  .  .  .  who  has  met  every  great  con¬ 
temporary  thinker  from  Carlyle  downward,”  who  says  : 

In  sheer  brain  size,  in  the  raw  material  of  intellect, 
Aloody  stands  among  the  first  three  or  four  great  men  I 
have  ever  known.” 

Is  it  not  a  high  privilege  to  have  met  and  known  and 
loved  such  a  man  as  Aloody  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be  .? 
Philadelphia. 
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An  Impressive  Midnight  Service 
with  Moody 

By  H.  Clay  Trumbull 

■\^HEN  an  earnest  and  veteran  preacher  was  askt 
»»  by  a  young  clergyman,  “What  is  the  best  wa 
to  preach?”  he  quickly  replied,  “The  best  way  tc 
preach  is  to  preach  ever)'  way.”  There  is  a  world  of 
meaning  in  that  declaration. 

Rules  given  by  professors  of  homiletics  have  doubt¬ 
less  helped  some  preachers,  and  have  undoubtedly 
harmed  some.  Moody  was  never  helped  or  harmed 
by  that  sort  of  training,  or  by  rules  given  him  to  follow. 
He  preached  in  many  ways,  and  some  of  his  ways  were 
never  thought  of  by  others.  He  gave  no  rules  for 
preaching,  and  he  followed  none.  Yet  special  ways  of 
his  have  their  value  in  their  suggestiveness.  As  illus¬ 


trating  this,  one  service  conducted  by  him  long  ago  has 
left  its  impression  on  very  many  besides  the  one  who 
now  tells  of  it. 

New  Year’s  Eve  is  always  an  important  occasion. 
The  year  1876  was  the  centenary  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence.  Arrangements  for  its  celebration  in  the  United 
States  had  been  made  on  a. scale  quite  unprecedented. 
Peculiarly  was  this  so  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
independence  was  first  proclaimed,  and  where  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  had  provided  for  a  Centennial  Exhi¬ 
bition,  to  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  invited. 
Popular  interest  deepened  and  increased  as  the  New 
Year  approached. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Moody,  assisted  by  Air.  Sankey,  was 
conducting  a  series  of  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
old  depot  at  Thirteenth  and  Market  streets.  He  an¬ 
nounced  a  special  “Watch  Night”  service  for  the  even¬ 
ing  of  December  31,  1875.  The  immense  building 
was  crowded  with  earnest,  interested  listeners  and  spec¬ 
tators.  Mr.  Moody  s  service  was  unique.  He  was,  of  t 
course,  the  center  of  interest,  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  so 
at  the  time.  That,  indeed,  was  a  reason  for  his  power. 

The  central  figure  on  the  platform  that  New  Year’s 
evening  was  one  who  in  his  appearance  and  bearing  was 
impressive  and  commanding  to  an  almost  startling  de¬ 
gree.  The  Rev'.  Dr.  William  S.  Plumer,  then  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  iv\  South 
Carolina,  and  who  nearly  forty  years  before  was  modera¬ 
tor  of  the  Genera”!  Assembly  of  the  Presb)  terian  Church, 
was  a  figure  that  would  compel  reverence  and  regard  in 
any  gathering.  Massive  in  frame,  towering  in  stature, 
venerable  in  appearance,  with  snowy  hair  and  flowing 
beard,  he  not  only  suggested  Michael  Angelo’s  Moses, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  Michael  Angelo  would  have  im¬ 
proved  his  Moses  if  he  had  seen  Professor  Plumer. 

Mr.  Moody  on  this  occasion  represented,  not  the 
teacher,  but  the  inquirer.  Dr.  Plumer  stood  out  as  the 
teacher,  to  whom  the  slighter  and  younger  Moody  came 
with  his  questionings  of  heart.  Few  men,  if  any,  in  the  ; 
world,  better  knew  the  anxious  cravings  and  doubts  of  ' 
tlie  inquiring  soul  than  Aloody,  as  he  had  met  with 
them  in  his  varied  evangelistic  labors.  Few  trained  1 
theologians  could  have  more  wisely  and  simply  answered  ' 
those  inquiries  than  the  large-brained,  large-hearted, 
large-framed,  and  venerable  patriarch  before  whom 
Moody  stood  in  his  seeming  soul-need. 

The  whole  scene  evidenced  the  simplicity  of  trust  in 
God  as  the  sinner  came  to  him  through  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  need  and  in  his  confidence.  The  theologian  could 


give  the  answer  that  the  an.xious  soul  longed  for.  Mr. 
Aloody  and  Dr.  Plumer  \yere  at  one  in  this  interview.  A 
few  specimen  questions  and  answers  will  illustrate. 

Mr.  Moody. — Is  any  given  amount  of  distress  neces¬ 
sary  to  genuine  conversion  ? 

Dr.  Plumer. — Lydia  had  no  distress,; — we  read  of 
none.  God  opened  her  heart,  and  she  attended  to  the 
things  spoken  by  Paul.  But  the  jailer  of  Philippi  would 
not  have  accepted  Christ  without  some  alarm.  If  you 
will  accept  the  Son  of  God,  you  need  have  no  trouble. 
There  is  nothing  in  trouble  that  sanctifies  the  soul. 

Mr.  Moody. — Well,  doctor,  what  is  conversion  ? 

Dr.  Plumer. — Glory  be  to  God  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  conversion.  ...  To  be  converted  is  to  turn  from  self, 
self-will,  self-righteousness,  all  self-confidence,  and  from 
sin  itself,  and  to  be  turned  to  Christ. 

Mr.  Moody. — Can  a  man  be  saved  here  to-night, 
before  twelve  o’clock, — saved  all  at  once  ? 

Dn.  Plumer.— Why  not?  In  my  Bible  I  read  of 
three  thousand  men  gathered  together  one  morning,  all 
of  them  murderers,  their  hands  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  God.  They  met  in  the  morning,  and  be¬ 
fore  night  they  were  all  baptized  members  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Moody. — How  can  I  know  that  I  am  saved  ? 

Dr.  Plumer. — The  fact  that  God  is  true.  “  Let  God 
be  true,  but  ervery  man  a  liar.”  If  I  accept  Jesus  Christ, 
it  is  not  Mr.  Moody’s  word,  nor  Mr.  Sankey’ s,  nor  Dr. 
Newton’s;  it  is  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  whose 
name  is  Amen.  “He  that  belicveth  on  the  Son  /mM 
everlasting  life.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Moody.— What  if  I  haven’t  got  faith  enough  ? 

Dr.  Plumer. — Glory  to  God.  if  I  can  touch  the  hem 
of  my  Saviour's  garment  I  shall  be  saved.  A  little  faith 
is  as  truly  faith  as  a  great  deal  of  faith.  A  little  coal  of 
fire  in  the  ashes  is  as  truly  fire  as  the  glowing  heat  of  a 
furnace. 

Mr.  Moody. — I  don’t  feel  that  I  love  Christ  enough. 
Dr.  Plumer.. — And  you  never  will.  To  all  eternity 

you  never  will  lov'e  him  as  much  as  he  desires  to  be 
loved. 

“  Had  I  ten  thousand  thousand  tongues. 

Not  one  should  silent  be  ; 

Had  I  ten  thousand  thousand  hearts, 

I’d  give  them  all  to  thee.” 

As  the  hour  of  midnight  approached,  the  appeals  of 
Mr.  Aloody,  following  this'  illustrative  inejuiry  meeting, 
grew  more  and  more  earnest,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
service  deepened.  Just  before  twelve  o’ clock  he  asked 
all  present  to  join  in  silent  prayer. 

While  all  heads  were  still  bowed,  the  profound  still¬ 
ness  was  broken  by  Air.  Sankey’ s  singing  of  “Almost 
Persuaded.”  Then  the  closing  moments  bf  the  passing 
year  were  given  to-  earnest  prayer,  especially  for  those 
who  had  risen  to  ask  for  it  at  Air.  Moody’s  call,  and 
were  now  urged  to  a  final  decision.. 

When  at  midnight  the  sounding  out  of  the  bell  of 
Independence  Hall  was  the  signal  for  all  the  bells  of  the 
city  and  the  steam-wlnstles  on  everv  side,  to  greet  the 
incoming  year.  Air.  Aloody  wished  all  a  “Happy  New 
\  ear,  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  watch-night  ser¬ 
vice  closed.  Its  echoes  are  still  resounding  in  many 
hearts  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  their  melody  is  now 
gladder  than  ever  to  dear  Air.  Moody  and  his  fellow- 
worker  of  that  sacred  occasion. 

Pliiladel'bhia. 
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Loving  Memories  of  Dwight  L.  Moody 

I.  His  Originality  and  Unconventionalism 
By  H.  Clay  Trumbull 


led  as  a  community,  and  it  takes  a  leader  to  lead  iL 
But  Moody  proved  himself  competent  to  the  under¬ 
taking.  He  knew  whom  to  reach  and  how  to  use  them, 
and  he  reached  and  used  them  accordingly.  He  had 
master  minds  there  by  the  score,  and  he  led  them  all. 
For  instance.  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  the  theolo- 
&  -  4  WHS  then  in  his  prime  at  Andover.  A  convention 
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A  NY  man  who  has  personally  known  Dwight  L.  Moody  of  this  sort  was  not  what  he  would  naturally  have  been 
with  any  degree  of  intimacy  ow-es  it  to  the  man  T  M  Moody  went  out  to  Andover,  looked 

and  to  the  public  to  add  his  word  in  testimony  of  what  i  ^  helper.  I  first  realized 

he  was  and  what  he  did,  while  the  world  is  looking  back  b  id  ®  power  on  that  occasion,  as  the  two  stood  side 

upon  his  wonderful  record  with  admiration  and  interest.  Tremont  Temple  platform.  Professor 

Incidents  in  his  busy  career,  as  told  by  friends  and  fel-  ■  j  embodiment  of  intellect,  with  ponderous 

low-workers,  are  of  more  value  at  such  a  time  than  any  '  massive  brain,  fitted  and  accustomed  to  teach 

attempted  careful  estimate  of  his  true  place  in  his  day  impressively  ;  all  recognized  his  power.  Moody,  on 

and  generation.  The  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  man  known,  was  slighter  in 

figure  and  frame  than  the  theologian,  and  was  a  m5.ni- 


will  grow  upon  the  world  as  he  is  looked  back  upon,  and 
is  more  carefully  studied  in  the  elements  of  his  power, 
and  in  the  manifest  results  of  his  life-work.  Indeed,  he 
has  been  thus  growing  in  the  world’s  estimjtte  for  thirty 
years  and  more. 

When  Moody  came,  at-  seventeen  years  old,  from  his  1 
Northfield  home  to  the  city  of  Boston,  as  a  clerk  in  a 
shoe  store,  few  who  knew  him  would  have  picked  him 
out  as  likely  to  make  his  mark  in  any  community  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  It  was  my  pri\ilege  to  know, 
even  then,  Mr.  Edward  Kimball,  into  whose  class  in 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Street  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  young  Moody  came  as  a  pupil.  I  also 
knew  such  other  officers  of  that  church  as  Julius  A. 
Palmer,  Langdon  S.  Ward,  and  James  William  Kimball, 
and  also  the  earnest,  cultur(jd  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Kirk.  All  of  these  agreed  that  young  Moody 
was  counted  rather  a  dull  and  sluggish -youth,  body  in 
Sunday-school  and  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  . 
church  ;  yet  all  ol  them  lived  to  recognize  and  rejoice  in 
the  evidences  he  gave  of  ability  and  intellect  of  an  e.x- 
ceptional  and  high  order. 

Moody  remained  only  two  or  three  years  in  Boston 
bcldre  removing  to  Chicago,  where  he  first  showed.'- 
marked  activity  in  Christian  work.  It  was  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  Moody  was  connected  with  the  Young  [. 
Men's  Cliristian  Association  and  the  Christian  Com¬ 
mission  in  evangelistic  labors  among  the  soldiers  of . 
the  Union  army,  that  I  first  came  to  know  of  him. 

It  was  when  he  showed  his  active  interest  in  organized 
Sunday-school  work  in  Illinois,  in  conjunction  with  ' 
William  Reynolds,  Philip  G.  Gillette,  B.  F.  Jacobs, 
John  H.  Vincent,  and  A.  G.  Tyng,  that  I  first  came  into  ■ 
close  relations  with  him.  From  that  time  the  lines  of 
my  life  lay  close  along  his,  and  I  thank  God  for  this.  ^ 


Moody  made  his  first  impression  on  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  East,  and  first  showed  his  power  there  as  a 
public  religious  leader,  in  December,  1866,  when  he 


!rOi  f^station  of  feeling,  rather  than  intellect.  Yet,  Moody 
dwarfed  Park  in  moral  power  as  a  leader  as  they  stood 
together.  It  was  head  against  heart,  or  head  compared 
with  heart,  and,  as  always  in  such  a  comparison,  heart 
led.  Professor  Park  realized  this,  as  did  the  great 
'  assemblage.  He  evidently  sought  to  fill  the  place  that 
Moody,  his  leader,  assigned  him,  and  he  did  it.  Boston  « 

'  3  never  doubted  Moody’s  power  after  that  incident.  ^ 

Mr.  Moody’ s  suggestions  and  counsels  on  that  occasion 
■1  ()  were  startlingly  unconventional.  “Some  of  you,”  he  said, 

“refuse  to  take  hold  of  this  work  because  it’s  somethin? 
new.  A  man  near  Boston,  whom  I  talked  with  the  other 
day,  said  he  didn’t  want  to  try  any  new  ways  in  religion  ; 

^  he  was  already  established.  ‘  EstadlisTieU r  1  should 
think  so.  I  met  him  on  the  road  the  next  day.  His 
wagon  was  fast  in  the  mud,  up  to  the  axles.  His  horses  gtire 
ii  tugged  and  tugged,  but  couldn’t  start  it.  I  called  out  to 
him,  ‘Brother  Brown,  I  suppose  that’s  what  you  call 
being  established.’ 

•  ‘  A  good  many  of  you  are  '  established  ’  in  that  way. 

Why  I’ve  been  away  from  here  now  ’most  ten  years,  and 
I  come  back  to  find  some  of  you  praying  exactly  the 
same  prayers  in  prayer-meeting  you  were  praying  when 
1  went  away  ;  not  a  new  thought  in  all  this  time,  al- 
.  though  we’ve  lived  more  than  a  century  since  then:  I 
“  want  to  pry  your  wheels  out  of  the  mud.” 

One  Sunday,  not  long  after  this,  I  was  in  Moody’s  ^ 
Sunday-school  in  Chicago.  As  I  sat  with  him  in  the 
desk,  I  noticed  before  me  a  placard  so  placed  as  to  con- 
i  front  the  speaker  without  being  in  sight  of  the  audience. 

It  was,  in  substance,  “Don’t  talk  about  the  Prodio-al 
j  Son.”  Recalling  my  own  experience  with  visiting  talk- 
ers  in  a  mission  school  which  I  had  superintended,  I 
j  had  another  illustration  of  Moody’ s  wisdom  and  shrewd-  5 
ness  in  guarding  his  school  against  the  unwisdom  of, 

visiting  speakers.  _  _  'me'” 

That  Sunday  Moody  announced  to  the  school  his 
purpose  of  going  to  England  during  the  coming  week. 
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organized  and  led  the  first  “Christian  Convention”  for-  i  ^  \c  t  ^  •  e 

S  1  In  the  evening  01  that  day  1  met  him  again  on  one  of 

Massachusetts  and  New  England,  which  met  in  Tre¬ 


mont  Temple,  Boston.  The  idea  of  it  grew  out  of  the 
“Christian  Commission,”  which  had  done  such  service^ 
in  ministering  to  the  men  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  purpose  of  the  new  plan  was  to  unite 
Christians  of  every  sort  in  earnest  work  for  the  good  of 
all.  At  Mr.  Moody’ s  request,  I  was  present,  and  had  a^ 
part  in  that  convention. 

This  was  Moody’s  first  visit  to  Boston  since  he  had 
left  it  for  Chicago  as  a  young  clerk  in  -a  shoe  store.  Hr ' 
had  meantimfe  been  active  in  Sunday-school  work  m 
Chicago  and  Illinois,  and  for  the  Christian  Commission 
among  soldiers  in  camp  and  field.  Boston  is  not  easily 


aid 


the  city  bridges,  and  he  stopped  to  tell  me  of  his  plans, 
j  He  had  never  crossed  the  ocean,  and  his  decision  at  this 
time  had  been  recently  made.  Mrs.  Moody  was  just 
then  in  poor  health,  and  his  physician  had  suggested  ;;r, 
•  that  a  sea-voyage,  with  an  entire  change  of  air  and 
scene,  was  very  desirable.  In  view  of  this.  Moody  had. 
j  prayerfully  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  her 
across  the  ocean.  Trusting  God’ s  leadings,  as  he  did, 

^  he  knew  that  the  means  would  be  provided  for  all  his ' 
needs.  Accordingly,  he  arranged  for  a  start.  Several 
of  his  good  friends,  hearing  of  his  plans,  sent  him,  dur-  the 
ing.,  that  week,  liberal  sums  for  the  expense  involved. 

And  it  was  in  that  way  that  he  went  to  England  for  the 
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tirst  time.  inrougn  an  £.ngubu  uici.u,  x  xxxxx,. vvmxxa 
learned  of  his  first  public  appearance  before  a  London 
audience. 

Having  before  this  met  Fountain  J.  Hartley,  an  Hon¬ 
orary  Secretary  of  the  London  Sunday-school  Union, 
during  his  visit  to  America,  Mr.  Moody  was  invited  to 
speak  at  the  Anniversary  of  that  society,  or  possibly  of 
the  Ragged  School  Union,  in  E.xeter  Hall.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  England  for  a  speaker  on  such  an  occasion  to 
be  connected  with  a  formal  resolution,  as  its  mover  or 
seconder,  in  order  to  give  him  a  right  to  the  floor. 
Therefore  IMr.  Moody  was  assigned  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  evening,  who  in  this  in¬ 
stance  was  the  well-known  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  chairman  yielded 
his  place  to  the  vice-chairman,  in  order  that  such  a 
resolution  could  be  offered.  The  vice-chairman  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  were  glad  to  welcome  their  “Ameri¬ 
can  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody  of  Chicago,”  who 
would  now  “move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Earl” 
who  has  presided  on  this  occasion.  This  whole 
thing  was  quite  out  of  Mr.  Moody’ s  way  of  doing  things. 
Had  he  attempted,  at  once,  to  conform  to  English  ways, 
he  might,  or  he  might  not,  have  succeeded  in  doing  it 
gracefully  ;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  man  to  try  to  be 
other  than  himself,  and  he  brushed  aside  all  forms,  and 
showed  himself  as  he  was.  ,  .  ^ 


With  refreshing  frankness,  and  an  utter  disregard  of 
conventionalities  and  mere  compliments,  Mr.  Moody 
burst  upon  the  audience  with  the  bold  announcement  ; 
“The  chairman  has  made  two  mistakes,  to  begin  with. 
I’m  not  the  ‘Reverend’  Mr.  Moody,  at  all.  I'm  plain, 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  a  Sunday-school  worker.  And  then  | 
r  m  not  your  •  American  cousin  ;  ’  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I’m  your  brpther,  who  is  interested,  with  you,  in  our 
Father’s  work  for  his  •hildren. 

“And  now  about  this  vote  of  thanks  to  ‘the  noble 
Earl’  for  being  our  chairman  this  evening.  I  don’t 
see  why  we  should  thank  him,  any  more  than  he  should  ^ 
thank  us.  When  at  one  time  they  offered  to  thank  our 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  presiding  over  a  meeting  in  Illinois,  he 
stopped  it.  He  said  he’ d  tried  to  do  his  duty,  and 
they’d  tried  to  do  theirs.  He  thought  it  was  about  an 
even  thing  all  ’round.” 

That  opening  fairly  took  the  breath  away  from  Mr.  ' 
T^Ioody’ s  hearers.  Such  a  talk  could  not  be  gauged  by  | 
any  known  standard.  Its  novelty  was  delightful.  Mr. 
Moody  carried  his  English  hearers  from  that  beginning 
to  his  latest  labors.  Indeed,  that  first  talk  of  Moody  s 
led  to  his  invitation  to  visit  England  again  as  a  leader 
in  evangelistic  labors.  It  was  his  second  visit  to  England 
when  Sankey  was  his  associate. 

Indeed,  one  element  of  Mr.  Moody’s  power  was 
always  his  fearless  independence  in  speech  and  manner. 
He  dared  to  be  himself,  and  he  would  never  risk  try¬ 
ing  to  be  anybody  else.  In  the  fall  of  1878,  when  he 
was  conducting  a  series  of  meetings  in  Baltimore,  he 
telegi-aphed  me,  asking  if  I  would  come  down  and  pass 
the  night  with  him,  as  he  wanted  to  talk  a  matter  over 
with  me. 

I  went  down,  joined  him  in  his  meeting,  and  then 
passed  the  night  in  his  temporary  home.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  asked  me  to  conduct  worship  in  his  family  group. 

I  said  I  would  read  the  passage  for  next  Sunday’ s  lesson, 
“Zaccheus  the  Publican.”  Noticing  my  pronunciation 
of  the  proper  name,  he  said,  “  Is  that  the  way  to  call  it?” 
“Yes,”  I  said,  “the  proper  pronunciation  is  ‘Zach- 
che^us,’  but  we  Yankees  ’  most  always  start  the  emphasis 
a  little  too  soon,  ‘  Zach''cheus.  ’  ” 


“ ‘Zach-t-/i6>'us,’  ‘Zach-ir/ix^'us,’  ”  said  Moody  trying 
the  ..word  to  his  ear  ;  and  then  added,  “I  guess  1  d 
better  stick  to  the  old  way.”  He  measured  himself 
aright  ;  as  he  did  a  good  many  others. 

Moody  knew  his  power  and  knew  his  lack,  and  he 
had  due  regard  to  both.  He  never  attempted  what  was 
outside  of  his  limitations,  but  he  was  fearless  in  the  use 
of  what  he  had. 

In  Moody’ s  earlier  days,  in  Chicago,  an  over-zealous 
critic,  who  was  not  an  over-active  worker,  took  Moody 
to  task  for  his  defects  in  speech. 

“  You  oughtn’t  to  attempt  to  speak  in  public.  Moody. 
You  make  many  mistakes  in  grammar.” 

“I  know  I  make  mistakes,”  said  Moody,  “and  I 
lack  a  great  many  things  ;  but  F  m  doing  the  best  I  can 
with  what  I’ve  got.  But,  look  here,  my  friend,  you've 
got  grammar  enough  ;  what  are  you  doing  with  it  for 
Jesus  ? ” 

Moody  was  no  Oriental  scholar,  nor  did  he  assume  to 
give  a  Bible  picture  in  its  Eastern  setting.  But  he  did. 
give  the  idea  of  the  Bilrle  scene  as  he  had  it  in  his  mind, 
and  as  he  wanted  his  hearers  to  have  it  in  theirs.  I 
once  heard  him,  in  telling  the  story  of  Daniel,  picture 
Daniel  as  taking  out  his  watch  to  note  the  time  as  noon 
approached,  when  he  would  pray  as  usual,  lions  or  no 
lions.  In  his  earnest,  graphic,  vivid  way  he  made  that 
scene  so  real  that  no  one  thought  of  any  anachronism 
on  his  part. 

So  again,  as  he  told  the  story  of  Noah’s  warnings  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood,  he  pictured  the  scoffers  of  that  day 
while  the  Deluge  was  delayed. 

“They’d  s.ay  to  one  another,  ‘Not  much  sign  of  oid 
Noah’s  rain  storm  yet.’  They’d  talk  it  over  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  groceries  evenings.” 

Then,  as  if  in  explanation,  he  added  : 

“I  tell  you,  my  friends,  before  the  world  got  as  bad 
as  it  was  in  Noah’s  day,  they  must  have  had  corner 
groceries.” 

Everybody  could  understand  that  kind  of  talk. 

Yet  Moody  was  a  hard  student,  and  he  gained  and 
grew  steadily  in  intellect  and  knowledge  as  years  went 
on.  He  told  me  of  the  surprise  expressed  by  one  man 
who  found  him  in  his  study  with  his  books  open  before 
him. 

“  You  don’ t  rriean.  Moody,  that  you  use  commetitaries, 
do  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do.” 

“Then  I  shan’t  enjoy  your  sermons  as  I  have,  now 
that  I  know  that.” 

“  Have  you  ever  liked  my  sermons  ?” 

“Of  course  I  have.” 

“Then  you’ve  liked  Moody's  commentaries,  have 
you  ?  ’  ’ 
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ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

N  overfloAving  audience  assembled  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  on  Sunday  alternoon,  on  the  occasion  of  12*5 
the  memorial  service  of  the  late  Mr.  1).  L. 
Moody.  The  meeting  Avas  characterized  by 
deep  solemnity.  Many  persons  Avore  mourning.  The  i 
reading  desk  was  draped  in  Avhite,  and  bore  the  letter 
“  M  ”  on  a  medallion,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  ever¬ 
green. 

Alter  Mr.  C.  Russell  Hurditch  had  engaged  in 
prayer,  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  read  from  Isaiah, 
and  dwelt  briehy  on  the  words,  “  I  will  trust  and  not 
be  afraid  one  of  the  texts,  he  remarked,  which  the 
late  Mr.  Moody  most  frequently  quoted  when  urging 
sinners  to  repent  and  believe.  It  Avas  the  custom  in 
the  Wesleyan  Conlerence,  said  Mr.  Hughes,  to  devote 
some  time  to  the  rehearsal  of  names  of  ministers 
deceased,  and  those  who  had  been  best  acquainted  with 
the  departed  ones  VA'ere  called  upon  to  speak  of  them 
and  their  work.  With  something  of  this  idea  in  mind, 
he  (Mr.  Hughes)  had  asked  some  representatHes  of  the 
chief  Nonconformist  bodies  to  speak  on  the  testimony 
and  labours  of  5Ir.  I).  L.  Moody. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  dealt  Avith  three  climacteric  points 
in  the  life  of  the  deceased  evangelist,  his  conversion, 
his  consecration,  and  the  baptism  of  power  Avhich  he 
subsequently  experienced.  After  describing  Mr. 
Moody’s  home  life  in  early  days,  and  liks  busines.s 
career  in  a  stoi-e,  IMr.  Meyer  dwelt  upon  the  poAverful 
intluence  exercised  upon  Mr.  Moody  by  a  godly  Sunday 
school  teacber,  and  traced  the  beginnings  of  the 
Chicago  evangelistic  work,  and  Mr.  Moody’s  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  preacher.  The  speaker  next  alluded  to  the 
addresses  by  Mr.  Heniy  Moorhouse,  Avhich  led  Mr. 
Moody  out  to  increased  Bible  study,  and  Avent  on  to 
poidray,  with  vividness  and  pathos,  the  soul  struggles 
of  the  evangelist  in  pursuit  of  a  Pentecostal  outpouring 
ol  the  Spiiit.  That  blessing  he  obtained,  and  his 
addresses  gained  greatly  in  unction,  but  he  remained 
always,  in  spite  of  his  remarkable  success,  ever  the 
humblest  and  simplest  of  souls. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Guin.nes.s  Rogers  said  it  was  no  light 
thing  that  Mr.  IMoody  was  able  to  attract  such 
multitudes  as  he  did.  “  ^Vhat,”  they  might  ask, 

“  constituted  his  pOAver  ?  ”  It  had  been  said  by  some 
jiapcrs  that  Mr.  Moody  was  “not  a  great  orator.’’ 

Well,  he  succeeded,  at  any  rate,  in  moving  his 
audience,  and  surely  that  Avas  no  mean  criterion.  He 
Avas  a  Bible  student,  and  had  a  great  poAver  of  shed¬ 
ding  ncAV  and  marvellous  light  m  the  course  of  his 
public  readings.  He  was  a  man  of  great  heart,  but 
his  appeals  did  not  end  in  mere  “  gush,”  for  he 
happily  blended  strength  of  mind  and  heart  in  his 
appeals.  There  Avas  pi(iuaney  in  the  novelty  of  his 
style,  there  was  apitness  of  illustration,  and  directness 
of  preaching.  Some  of  us  to-day  Avere  cultured  to  the 
tips  of  our  little  fingers,  and  afraid  to  go  one  step  out 
of  tlie  beaten  path  of  coiiA’cntionality,  but  Moody  was 
fearlessly  straight  and  spoke  in  pilain  Anglo-Saxon, 

“  imderstanded  of  the  people.”  He  was  greatly 
helped,  too,  by  the  singing  of  Mr.  Sankey.  But 
the  secret  of  his  success  Avas  that  the  man  had  a 
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and  preached  it  Avith  poAA'er.  His  great 
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qualities  Avould  have  been  nothing  without  the 
(Tospiel,  and  they  might  all — espAecially  preachers — 
learn  the  lesson  afresh,  to  avoid  mere  speculations 
and  discussions,  and  stand  true  to  the  eternal  Gospel. 

Dr.  J.  Monro  Girson,  while  rejoicing  in  all  the 
work  Avhich  God  had  enabled  Mr.  Moody  to  do,  laid 
especial  stress  upon  “  the  witness  of  his  life.”  Mr. 
Moody  was,  doubtless,  a  man  of  very  strong  indivi¬ 
duality,  but  he  manifested  it  in  the  spirit  of  ministry. 
He  Avould  never  consent  to  hear  himself  commended, 
and  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  speaker  was  referring 
to  him  in  terms  of  praise,  he  interrupted  and  bade 
that  speaker  give  glory,  not  to  the  servant,  but  to  the 
Master.  Dr.  Gibson  AA’ent  on  to  describe  Mr.  Moody 
as  a  man  of  vast  charity  and  equal  modesty,  with  an 
open  mind  for  neAv  light,  never  supposing  that  th^last 
word  had  been  uttered  by  the  Spirit. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes  next  referred  to  words  of  sym¬ 
pathy  sent  by  Drs.  Parker,  Horton,  and  Clifford,  and 
read  the  folloAving  comnnmication  from  Rev.  Thomas 
Spurgeon  : — 

“  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  Sunday 
afternoon  vA’hen  you  do  honour  to  the  name  of  one  of 
the  noblest  of  men,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
evangelists. 
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ever  Jmow  Mr  Moody  was  to  love  and  esteem  him 
siWcvL  ,  Ills  «nl>lemished  life,  his  transparent 
annenl  j’’  Gospel,  his  directness  of 

3  f  We-hearted  charity,  his  lovely  humility, 
pomi  '  ’  ^  least,  his  conspicuous 

m'  sense,  made  him,  Avith  God’s  blessing,  a 

mighty  poAver  m  the  tivo  worlds,  and  endeared  him  to 
thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  my 
°  Moody  in  my  late  father’s  company, 

liey  loved  each  other  in  the  Lord,  and  had  very  much  tiJlIlGd  tjO  lK>ld 
in  comnan.  I  was  privileged  to  be  with  Mr.  Moody 
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in  the  thick  of  the  fight  during  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago.  He  AA'as  a  real  commander-in-chief,  and  aa'c, 

Avho  tried  to  help,  counted  it  a  high  honour  to  be  upon 

hoAv  eagerly  he  heard  Career  extending 


eA'ening,  how  he  gavi 
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his  staff'. '  I  can  never  forget 
the  ‘  ncAvs  from  the  front  ’  each 

God  praise  for  all  successes,  and  hoAV  prayerfully  he 
planned  the  next  day’s  campaign. 

“  I  rejoice  that  you  Methodists  w’ere  as  ready  as 
any  to  receive  Mr.  Moody  and  his  SAveet-voiced  com¬ 
panion  when  they  first  visited  old  England.  (If  I  ,ed  bv  thOUSandS 
remember  rightly,  your  honoured  Dr.  Punshon 
counselled  your  denomination  so  to  do),  .and  noAV  you 
are  foremost  in  glorifying  God  in  him  Avho  has  been 
summoned  higher  to  receive  his  Lord’s  ‘  Well  done.’ 

These  facts  in  themselves  are  a  grand  testimony  to 
his  Avork  and  influence.  Thank  God  for  such  a  man  ! 

Pray  God  for  another,  and  yet  another  !  The  Avorld 
needs  them  sorely,  and  so,  alas  !  does  the  Church. 

JleaiiAvhile,  Ave  can  all  have  Moody’s  lofty  motives, 
and  employ  his  simple.  God-honouring  methods.  Is 
there  a  better  Avay  of  honouring  his  memory  ? 

“  I  trust  you  will  have  a  solemn,  profitable,  and 
soul-saving  season.  If  Moody  could  speak  to  us  at 
our  memorial  meetmgs,  what  think  you  he  would  say  ? 

Something  like  this,  I  fancy :  ‘  Tell  them  of  Jesus', 
the  Mighty  to  Save.’  Oh,  that  some  Avho  mourn  the 
honoured  servant  would,  at  this  time,  trust  his 
loving  Master.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hughes  remarked  on  the  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  whicli  Mr.  Moody’s  preaching  had  upon 
Methodism,  and  said  that  a  personal,  whole-hearted 
surrender  to  Christ  had  characterized  their  departed 
friend,  who  had,  moreover,  always  preached,  not  an 
abstract  idea,  but  a  real,  living  Christ. 

After  the  Dead  March  in  Send  had  been  played  by 
2  band,  the  entire  congregation  standing.  Lord 
K1NN.4.IRD  closed  this  solemn  and  spiritual  gathering 
with  earnest  prayer.  ” 
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THE  NOON  PRAYER  MEETING. 

IHE  late  Mr.  Moody  had  many  ties  with  the  noon 
prayer-meeting  held  at  Aldersgate  Street 
Y.M.C.A.,  he  having  initiated  it  33  years  ago. 

It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  a  memorial  f  adO'OtiOfl  and 
service  should  be  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  ^ 

on  Blonday  last. 

In  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  Mr.  R.  C. 

Morg.an,  Mr.  M.  H.  Hodder  presided.  He  referred,  in 
a  feAv  terse  opening  remarks,  to  the  permanent 
chfiracter  of  Mr.  Moody’s  work,  and  described  his 
labours  in  England  as  those  of  an  epoch-making 
period.  Coupling  the  name  of  the  late  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
Avith  that  of  D.  L.  Moody,  Mr.  Hodder  said  there  had 
been  no  revival  work  like  that  of  these  two  men  since 
the  days  of  Whitefield. 
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Mr.  IxGEnsoLi,  ii  well-kno-wB  Christian  worker  of 
•  Chicago,  gave  a  touching  testimony  to  the  simplicity 
of  Mr.  Moody’s  character.  lie  had  seen  learned  and 
devout  ministers  sitting  at  Moody’s  feet  in  order  to 
study  the  art  of  reaching  the  people  ;  yet  how  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  conceit  he  always  was.  Mr 
Ingersoll  recalled  the  days  when  Mr.  Moody  was  unable 
to  put  a  dozen  sentences  together  grammatically,  and 
when,  coming  to  a  string  of  names  difficult  of  pronun¬ 
ciation,  he  would  remark,  openly,  “  Here’s  a  lot  of 
words  I  can’t  pronounce.”  After  describing  the  well- 
known  facts  in  connection  with  Mr.  Moody’s  conversion 
through  the  instrumentahty  of  his  Sunday  school 
teacher,  Mr.  Ingersoll  referred  to  thednfluence  of  Henry 
Moorhouse,  and  the  whole-hearted  way  in  which’  Mr. 
Moody  made  the  Bible  the  backbone  of  his  preaching.  * 
After  a  season  of  prayer,  Lord  Kinnaied  alluded  to 
his  early  associations  with  Mr.  Moody  in  Chelsea,  and 
went  on  to  describe  the  meetings  in  Chicago  during  tho 
World’s  Fair  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  series 
ever  held.  There  were  sixty-six  gatherings  daily,  ' 
attended  by  more  people  than  the  places  of  amusement! 
Mr.  Moody’s  carefulness  to  receive  no  personal  praise 
was  notable.  At  the  Montreal  Mission,  for  instance,  i 
he  used  to  bolt  awa,y  through  the  back  door  while  the  I 
final  player  was  being  offered,  so  he  was  far  away  by 
the  time  people  began  to  look  for  him.  Lord  Kinnaird 
closed  with  pathetic  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Moody’s  j 
vigour,  and  transparent  sincerity  of  mind  at  Northfield  | 
among  his  family  and  the  students,  or  away  in  some  i 
great  evangelistic  campaign.  I 

After  a  word  from  Bev.  Joseph  Haeeis  on  Mr,  I 
Moody’s  directness  and  earnestness,  Bev,  John  T, 
Vine,  told  how  he  saw 

MR.  moody’s  BIBLE  1 

open,  and,  written  against  one  of  the  promises,  the  words  1 
“T.P.,”  meaning,  as  Mr.  Moody  explained,  “Tried  ' 
and  Proved.”  The  next  speaker  was  Bev.  G.  Camp-  ( 
BELL  Morgan,  whose  words  naturally  gained  in 
interest  from  his  close  contact  of  late  years  with  Mr. 
Moody.  None  felt  more  than  he  how  great  is  the  loss', 
but  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  Mr.  Moody  would  not  have  had  them  sit  and 
sigh,  but  rise  in  the  strength  of  God  to^do  the  Divine 
will.  A  thrilling  little  piece  of  personal  experience  now 
came  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Shoeey,  who  told  how,  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  a  poor  slave  of  strong  drink,  he  was 
invited  into  a  meeting.  “  What  for?”  he  replied,  “  I’ve 
got  no  money!”  “Never  mind,”  was  the  answer, 
“[come  in.”  He  heard  Mr.  SanJcey  sing,  “What  shall  the 
harvest  be  ?”  and  Mr.  Moody  preached  on  “  God  so  loved  i 
the  world.”  As  a  result,  the  power  of  the  drink  habit 
was  broken,  Brother  Shorey  was  converted,Jand  became  i 
an  earnest  Christian  worker.  *  f 

On  Mr.  Hodder  vacating  the  chair,  Mr.  H.  W. ' 
Maynard  assumed  the  pre,sidenc3^  He  spoke  of  the 
eouver-sion,  under  Mr.  Moody,  of  Mr.  Studd,  sen.,  of 
whom  a  coachman  said  to  Mr.  Maynard  at  the  time, 

“  The  master’s  been  to  town,  and  come  back  the  old  ' 
master  in  a  new  skin.”  Bev.  D.  M.  Cameron  1 
having  added  words  of  reminiscence,  Mr.  Finley,  : 
formerly  of  Manchester,  pictured  the  early  morning  ' 
prayer  meeting,  and  the  people  standing  an  hour  and  a  ' 
halt,  with  the  snow  over  their  boot-tops,  waiting 
for  the  doors  to  open.  The  same  speaker  ' 
told,  too,  in  vivid  terms,  of  Mr.  Moody’s  I 
help  to  the  Manchester  Y.M.C.A.  The  evan- 
gelist  told  the  peojile  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  needed 
a  hall,  and  that  suitable  premises  could  be  got  j 
for  £:I0,000.  The  crowd  laughed,  but  Mr.  Moody  J 
was  insistent,  appealed  to  the  merchants  present,  got 
one  promise  of  £5,000  at  once,  and  raised  the  whole 
ere  he  left  the  city.  j 

Special  interest  was  felt  in  Mr.  Hind  S.mith’s  ' 
personal  reminiscences.  He  related  how,  at  the  com-  ' 
mencement  of  work  in  Manchester,  the  attendances 
were  meagre.  “Where  are  the  people  ?”  asked  Mr, 
Moody.  Mr.  Hind  Smith  took  his  friend  to  a  hall 
where  thousands  of  people  were  listening,  entranced, 
to  a  girl’s  singing.  “I  see,”  said  Moody;  “the 
people  like  singing.  I’ve  a  friend  who  sings.  Next 
time  I  come  over  I  shall  bring  him  with  me.”  And 
so  he  did.  Mr.  Charles  Cook,  Mr.  Ned  Wright,  i 
Bev.  T.  Bichardson,  of  St.  Beliefs,  Stepney,  Mr! 
Barry  Wake,  and  other  friends  added  words  of  experi-  ; 
ence  and  appeal,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  prayer 
from  Eev.  W.  Fuller  Gooch. 


Loving  Memories  of  Dwight  L.  Moody 

II.  His  Humility  and  his  Love  of  the  Beautiful 
By  H.  Clay  Trumbull 

positive  apd  practical  side  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
nature  was  by  no  means  the  chief  aspect  in  which 
he  was  seen  by  those  who  knew  him  as  he  was.  Hq 
was  tender  and  sensitive  to  a  marked  degree,  and  was 
quick  to  reproach  himself  wdth  any  undue  hastiness  of 
word  or  manner  ;  and  again  he  was  responsive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  beauty  of  spirit  in  a  fellow- 
disciple. 

One  Monday  morning,  as  I  boarded  a  train  on  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  in  Connecticut,  I 
met  Moody,  just  back  from  one  of  his  trips  to  England, 
and  on  his  way  to  his  Northfield  home.  I  sat  down  by 
him,  and  spoke  warmly  of  his  work  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  but  he  wanted  to  talk  of  his  doings  on  this 
side.  His  steamer  had  arrived  in  New  York  on  Sunday. 
Mr.  Moody  had  gone  to  the  Astor  House  for  the  night.  ' 
Speaking  of  his  start  for  home  Monday  morning,  he 
said  ;  “Trying  to  get  out  my  baggage  so  as  to  be  in 
time  for  the  eight  o’clock  train,  I  lost  my  patience  with 
the  porters,  and  I  showed  it  to  those  men.  I’m  so 
ashamed  of  myself,  Trumbull  !  Some  of  those  men 
may  have  known  me,  and,  if  so,  I  have  dishonored  my 
Master  by  showing  a  wrong  spirit  toward  others.”  He 
was  ever  readier  to  blame  himself  for  any  weakness*  h?' 
haste  than  others  were  to  blame  him.  Such  intensity 
and  positiveness  of  nature  as  Moody’s  would,  of  course, 
be  liable  to  show  itself  in  an  emergency,  in  contrast  with 
sluggish  ones  about  him,  and  sometimes  to  their  dis¬ 
comfort.  He  could  never  have  done  the  work  he  did 
without  that  liability. 

Again,  at  one  time,  when  I  was  with  him  in  North- 
field,  he  gave  me  pleasant  glimpses  of  his  inner,  truer 
spirit.  Professor  Henry  Drummond  was  then  his  guest. 
Moody  asked  me,  one  evening,  to  take  an  early  drive 
with  him  on  the  following  morning,  and  then  come  back 
to  breakfast  with  Drummond.  We  started  in  an  open 
l^uggy  before  six  o’clock.  ]\Ioody  wanted  me  to  see 
one  of  his  favorite  drives.  It  was  along  a  wooded 
road.  In  a  shaded  dell  we  stopped  to  hear  the  birds 
sing  and  the  brook  murmur  in  the  forest  on  the  right. 
Moody  spoke  softly  and  delightedly  :  -•  Isn’t  that  nice  ? 

I  love  to  come  out  here  !”  His  glowing  face  showed 
his  joy. 

As  we  stopped  there  for  a  few  minutes,  Moody  spoke 
of  Drummond  with  admiration  and  affection.  He  told 
of  Drummond’s  kind  services  as  a  volunteer  secretary  ' 
during  the  Moody  and  Sankey  first  campaign  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  of  the  lovely  spirit  Drummond  showed  in  it 
all.  He  said  ;  “I’d  read  the  letters  that  came  to  me 
from  different  places,  asking  me  to  have  a  series  of 
meetings  in  their  town,  and  then  I’d  tell  Drummond 
what  to  write.  One  letter  was  a  sort  of  demand  on  me  ' 
to  come  there  at  a  certain  time.  I  was  sort  of  indig¬ 
nant,  and  I  said,  ‘  Tell  that  man  I’ve  got  too  much  to  do 
to  come  to  his  place  at  any  time.’  Drummond  just  said 
quietly,  'Shall  I  tell  him  just  that,  Moody.?’  What  a 
gentle,  loving  rebuke  to  me  that  was  !  ‘  No,  Drum¬ 
mond,’  I  said,  ‘you  needn’t  say  that.  Answer  him  : 
just  as  you  think  best.  I’ll  leave  it  to  you.’  ” 


man  ! 


Then,  as  he  took  up  the  reins  to  start  nomewara, 
Moody  said  tenderly  :  “I  tell  you,  Trumbull,  Drum¬ 
mond  is  the  sweetest-spirited  Christian  I  ever  knew.” 
What  a  testimony  that  was  from  such  a  man  to  such  a 
! 

At  noon  that  day,  after  a  breakfast  with  Drummond 
at  Moody’s  home,  and  after  the  forenoon  meeting  in  the 
hall,  where  Moody  had  given  expression,  in  his  positive 
way,  to  his  seeming  belief  in  the  inspired  literalism  of 
the  English  Bible,  I  was  walking  with  Drummond,  and 
he  talked  of  Moody.  “  Dear  Moody  !”  he  said.  "  I 
wish  he  had  a  somewhat  broader  view  of  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  get  its  full  enjoyment.  But  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Trumbull, — Moody  is  the  sweetest-spirited  Christian  I 
ever  knew,"  What  a  testimony  that  was  from  such  a 
man  to  such  a  man  ! 

Moody  was  already  famous,  and  his  name  w'as  dear, to 
Christian  workers  the  world  over,  when  he  first  met 
Uncle  Johnnie  Vassar,”  the  devoted  and  successful  lay 
evangelist,  so  prominent  in  winning  souls  through  his 
house-to-house  and  man-to-man  visitation.  A  friend  to 
whom  both  w'ere  dear  introduced  the  two  workers  as  they 
met  on  the  street. 

Uncle  Johnnie,  this  is  dear  Moody  ;  and.  Moody, 
this  is  dear  Uncle  Johnnie  Vassar.” 

Uncle  Johnnie’s  face  glowed  with  even  more  than 
(Wonted  luster  as  he  grasped  Moody’ s  hand  and  looked 
into  his  speaking  face,  while  saying  heartily  : 

“And  so  this  is  dear  Brother  Moody  !  How  glad  I 
am  to  see  the  man  that  God  has  used  to  win  so  many 
souls  to  Christ  !  ’  ’ 

‘  You  say  rightly.  Uncle  John,  ‘the  man  whom  God 
has  used,'  ”  said  Moody  earnestly  ;  and,  as  he  stooped 
down  and  took  up  a  handful  of  earth  at  his  feet,  he 
poured  out  the  dust,  and  added, Ther4’'s’^hothing  more 
than  that  to  Dwight  Moody^  .except  as  God  uses  him.” 

Moody  could  use  a  poetjc  phrase  or  figure  which  was 
•wbolly  his  own,  and  this  in  simple  naturalness,  with  no 
thought  of  effect.  Thirty  years  ago,  I  heard  him  tell  of 
an  eaiiy  morning  prayer-meeting  at  a  state  convention  in 
Vermont,  ftom  which  he  had  just  come  to  Massachu- 
etts.  When  Jhe  had  proposed  that  meebner  at  that 
usual  hour,  he  was  told,  by  those  faW>hiar  with  the 
e,  that  no  one  would  attend  it. 
b.  y'But  the  people  did  come  out,”  he  said.  “In  the 
ji  of  the  stars,  before  the  sun  rose,  that  church  was 
io  with  praying  people.  And,  as  we  prayed  there, 
'^“Juld  almost  hear  the  footsteps  of  Almighty  God  on 
I  ^^4ps  of  those  grand  old  mountains,  as  he  came'down 
^^®^to  bless  us  all  before  the  day  broke.” 

■^^ladelphia, 
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,  ©king’s  intention  of  learing  India  in 
le  College  and  decided  to  oonmemorate  him 
5  his  effigy,  on  an  appealnhaitag  made  to 
!>0  v/as  collected  and  Urs.  Griffiths,  a 
September  3,  1919,  to  prei)are  the  bust, 
received  in  Lahore  in  July,  1921,  a 
i  selected,  on  consultation  v.lth  Uc,  Heatii, 
s  sum  raised  for  the  purpose  Es,  1,400  v/era 

on  the  popularity  v^hich  Dr,  Swing  had  won 
rally  adored  him,  '3?hey  had  been  the  recipients 
Dr.  swing  had  been  not  only  a  great  worker 
reated  workers  and  organizers  from  among  liis 
tcial  reform  in  the  i-rovince  and  hsid  sympathized 
ir  as  a  man  from  beyond  the  seas  could  possibly 
.1  that  was  good, 

i  to  give  an  idea  of  his  features  and  n^ly 
.dents  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  being 
e  had  been  with  him  required  no  image 
their  hearts.  His  personal  presence  on 
of  thDse  fortunate  men  who  had  the  gratifi¬ 


cation  of  seeing  their  services  appreciated  in  their  life  time,  fhe  spefdcer  then 
fcrmally  presented  the  bust  on  behalf  of  the  Old  Graduates  Association, 

”3ir  E.  Maclagan  walked  txj  the  alcove  and  unveiled  the  bust  amid  the 
[loud  cheers  of  the  admirers  of  the  ttoctor, 

2ho  Governor’s  'Tribute 

*’Sir  Edv/ard  liaglagaa  address  ng  the  audience  said*- 

•  Gentlemen,-  There  are  few  things  more  touching  to  the  heart  than 
last  meeting  betv.’een  a  teacher  and  those  whom  he  has  taxight. 
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fnrt  disposition,  and  her 

aiiv  Kq  ^^^dness  itself.  It  has  gener- 
n-ivTo  custom  to  present  to  the 

seminary  their  diplomas 
\JT  day,  Mr.  Moody’s  eon, 

\'. .  H.  Moody,  graduated  from  Tale 
and  of  late  has  been 
s  father  s  assistant,  and— in  a  large 
measure  his  right-hand  man.  Some  of 
the  work  which  has  appeared  in  news- 
pa,pers  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Moo- 
w  largeiy  the  work  Of 

Moody.  His  son,  Paul  A.,  is  a 
Yale.  His  son-in-law,  A.  P. 
lit,  has  also  a;ssisted  Mr.  Moody  very 
inaterially  in  his  work,  particularly  in 
the  religious  tracts,  hymnals,  and  that 
line  of  work.  Ambert  G.  Moody,  a 

business  mana¬ 
ger  ot  the  schools  at  East  Northfleld 
during  the  winter  season,  and  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Northfleld  summer  hotel 
during  the  summer, 

work  in  East  Northfleld,  Mr. 
Moody  always  exhibited  his  great  com¬ 
mon  sense.  He  recognized  very  early 
that  it  was  essential  to  have  a  fine  ho- 
I  tel  where  wealthy  Christians  coiUd  b« 
W’ell  fed.  The  result  was  that  a  hotel 
was  built,  which,  with  equipment,  cost 
many  thousand  dollars.  Here  people  of 
wealth  and  reflnement  have  entertained 
in  the  summer.  Mr.  Moody  recognized 
long  api  that  contributions  could  be 
best  obtained  from  people  when  cheir 
stomachs  were  well  filled,  and  the  hotel 
has  proved  an  excellent  investment. 
Here,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  his  coun¬ 
tess,  and  many  other  notables  have 
been  handsomely  entertained.  Mr.  Moo¬ 
dy  \\as  at  his  best  at  the  close  of  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  schools 
It  nas  been  his  custom,  as  soon  as  the 
sheep  skins  were  passed  around,  to 
announce  that  refreshments  would  be 
served,  and  everyone  was  invited  to  at- 
Me  would  at  once  step  from  the 

i^®.  ®e»'ving  room  and  : 
assist  the  boys  and  girls  in  bringing  out  ^ 
food  and  serving  the  guests.  He  would 
partake  of  a  mouthful  evea,  until  „ 
the  smallest  urchin  was  in  a  fair  wav  i 
H-ppetite  satisfied. 

When  Helen  Gould  laid  the  corner 
Intone  of  Overtoun  hall.  the  latest 
ioiimtory  at  Mt.  Hermon,  Mr.  Moody 
relatives  co.ming  toward 
^he  platform.  A  hymn,  had  just  been 
relative  was  seen  by  ‘ 
Mr  Moody.  He  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said  so  that  everyone  on  the  platform 
could  hear  “There  comes  Aunt  Mandv 
Holton,  Mamma,  make  a  good  place  for 
ei  on  the  platform’’  and  his  order  was 
Corned  out.  < 

Mr.  Moody  used  to  tell  this  story  of  ) 
himself,  “I  found  myself  in  Chicago  a  I 
few  pars  ago  getting  Jealous  of  a  " 
prominent  clergyman.  He 
har.sh  things  about  me 


e  was  saying '1 
I  found  that 


I  was  generating  much  feeling  ^about  ' 
him.  I  said  to  myself,  ^Moody  this  won’t 
do.  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  that  t 
at  a  certain  time  I  wanted  him  to  take 
charge  of  a  large  meeting.  He  said  he’d 
come.  Then  I  took  pains  to  see  that  he  t- 
should  have  a  tremendously  large  audl-  ■“ 
ence.  Ho  preached  a  fine  sermon.  He 
came  to  me  and  said  kind  words. 
Since^  then  we  have  bc-en  great  friends. 
“Don’t  ever  let  jealousy  get  control  of 
you.” 

_  After  the  world’s  fair  Mr.  Moody  sai'd  q 
“I  did  not  see  a  single  person  drunk  oh 
the  fair  grounds.  Beer  was  sold  in 
hundreds  of  places.  Why  was  it  that 
none  were  intoxicated?  Mr.  Moody  ^ 
was  told  because  the  beer  sold  was  of 
a  special  brew  and  very  light,  “Well,” 
he  said,  “as  long  as  beer  was  to  be  sold  J 
I  am  glad  tnat  it  was  of  that  special 
brew;”  “Hov/  is  my  friend  John  Col-i 
her?”  he  said  at  another  time.  Johnf 
Collier  was  a  free^  thinker.  He  was  ai 
reiKirter  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  "cover’  ' 
the  Moody  meetings  in  'rremont  temple 
The  two  men  became  excellent  friends. 

On  of  the  seminary  girls  Intimated  to 
Mr.  Moody  at  one  of  his  talks,  that 
dancing  among  family  friends  was  even 
desirable.  Mr.  Moody’s  reply  was:  “My 
dear  girl,  I  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  have  you  get  more  grace  in  your 
heart  and  less  in  your  heels.” 

On  occasions  Mr.  Moody  worked  w’ith 
his  hands  as  well  as  his  head.  A 
femiliar  photograph  in  East  Northfleld 
shows  him  standing  in  a  foot  of  water 
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[  directing  the  building  of  a  little  reser¬ 
voir.  It  was  at  the  time  the  picture 
was  taken  that  a  by-stander  said  to 
him,  “I  thought  you  converted  “Delhi,” 
j  ‘  Eucknow,”  and  the  royal  tiger,  super¬ 
scribed  “India.” 

Of  advertising  Mr.  Moody  has  this  to 
say:  “When  you’ve  something  good  to 
give  a  hungry  world,  let  them  know  it 
a.nd  you  will  fill  the  church.” 

The  .late  William  E.  Gladstone,  the 
great  statesman,  said  to  Mr.  Moody, 

,  when  he  met  hi.m,  “I  wish  I  had  your 
I  sboulder.t,.”  “I  wish  I  had  your  bead,” 
replied  Mr.  Moody. 

When  a  man  claimed  to  Mr.  Moody 
that  he  was  perfect,  Mr.  Moody  paid, 
“I’m  glad  to  know  it,. but  I’d  like  to  talk 
with  your  wife.” 

Of  raising  money,  Mr.  Moody  has  said; 
“I  urge  the  people  to  give  until  they  feel 
it,  and  then  to  keep  on  until  they  don’t 
feel  it.” 

It  is  a  true  story  that  he  has  arisen 
at  4  a.  m.  in  order  to  call  boys  who 
had  work  to  do  at  that  hour.  He  did 
it  as  a  kindness  to  them.  One  day  it 
none  in  the  house.  “Take  it  out  of  the 
door  or  window, ”  he  said  in  reply. 

One  of  the  seminary  trustees  was 
was  essential  that  he  have  a  piece  of 
glass  quickly.  He  was  told  there  was 
about  to  drive  away  from  the  building 
where  the  trustees  were  holding  a 
meeting.  Mr.  Moody  raised  a  window 
and  asked  the  departing  trustee  if  he 
would  give  a  thousand  dollars  if  he 
himself  would  do  the  same.  “All  right,” 
came  the  answer  of  the  departing  trus¬ 
tee.  As  Mr.  Moody  closed  the  window 
he  remarked  that  he  did  not  have  one 
thousand  dollars,  but  that  he  would 
raise  it  in  some  way.  One  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  remarked  that  that  was  a  some¬ 
what  irre.gular  proceeding.  “Yes,”  Mr. 
Moedy  replied,  “but  we  do  everything 
up  here  differently  from  other  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  given 
to  Mr.  Moody  outright,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  trust.  Several  hundred 
themsand  dollars  have  come  to  him  in 
royalties  on  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymns  and  other  books,  and  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  it  has  gone  into  the  schools  or 
religious  work.  Personally,  Mr.  Moody 
was  a  poor  man.  He  made 'provision  for 
his  family  some  years  ago  by  life  insur¬ 
ance,  but  it  took  urging  for  him  to  do 
that. 

MOODY  AND  HIS  WORK. 
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yield  a  hundred;  foid,  yea  a  thousand 
fold.  ^ 

The  story  ot  jMj-.  iJMoody’s  early  life 
has  not  been  toldt  as  often  as  has^  his 
work  of  later  year.s.  Mr.  Moody’s 
father  died  whabt  Dwight  was  four 
years  of  age  and  ...Mrs.  Betsey  Holden 
Moody,  his  mother,  was  left  with  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters  to  care  for,  the 
eldest  child  ci  thess^being  a  eon  seven¬ 
teen  years  oW.  r  ~ 
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More  About  the  Remarkable  Life  of  the 
Ma.n. 
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The  following  account  of  Mr.  Moody 
appea,red  in  last  Sunday’s  Union. 

Of  Mr.  Moody  and  his  work  much  has 
been  written,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  half  has  never  been,  and  never  will, 
or  can  be,  told.  The  late  Professor 
Henry  Drum.moiid  said:  “There  is, 
perhaps,  no  more  truly  great  man  living 
than  D.  L.  Moody,  and  there  q-re  many 
who  co'iacide  with  his  view,  broad  ai3 
the  statement  is. 

Mr.  Moody  shaped  out  a  cai-eer  of 
which  he  might  well  have  felt  proud,  if 
he  were  a  proud  man,  a  career  which 
the  whole  world  feels  proud  of  and  will 
cherish  for  manj''  and  many  a  year.  He 
having  accomplished  the  work  he  set 
out  to  do  well  a,na  •unsparing  to  him¬ 
self.  The  vastness  of  Mr.  Moody’s  work 
is  little  realized  by  the  majority  of 
people,  the  world  over,  who  have  per¬ 
haps  heard  him  speak  or  have  read  or 
him.  His  evangelistic  work,  of  course, 
brought  his  name  before  the  public 
more  than  anything  blse,  but  he  did  not 
consider  this  his  greatest  effort.  The 
schools  he  has  founded  with  Christian¬ 
ity  as  the  foundation  will  perpetuate  his 
name  and  the  seed  he  has  thus  sown  in 
such  a  splendid  cause  will  ripen  and 


MR.  MOODY  I;t  BOSTON. 

'x1  When  Dwight  w^j^^eventeen  years  of 
r  age,  he  left  Northfl^d  to  seek  employ- 
Inent  in  Boston,  where  his  uncle  was  in 
business  as  a  shoe  merchant.  Mr.  Hol- 
ten  engaged  his  country  nephew  with 
some  reluctance,  and  on  two  conditions; 
The  lad  agreed  to  be  governed  by  his 
advice,  and  to  attend  regularly  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  services  of  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non  Congregational  church.  His  pas¬ 
tor  was  the  eloquent  and  leaimed  Dr. 
E.  .N.  Kirk,  himself  a  successful  eva.n- 
gelist.  Mr.  Moody  believes  that  hand- 
pieJied  fruit  is  the  best,  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  read  that  he 
was  not  greatly  impressed  by  the  ser- 
nions,  but  was  converted  thru  the  per- 
son.al  efforts-  of  Bdvv'ard  Kimball,  his 
Sunday  school  teacher.  The  seed  thus 
sown  was  fQund,  after  many  days, when 
Mr.  Moody.  preScghing'  in  Boston,  led  to 
the  Savior  a  son  of  that  very  teacher. 

At  Northfleld  -Mr.  Moody  had  attend¬ 
ed  with  hiS  mothej*.  the  Unitarian 
church,  and  he  was  -not  well-ground- 
-etf  in  eva.ngelicftl' 'truths.  Besides  his 
bashful  shyness  ih  the  presence  of  cul¬ 
tured  Christians,  hiS  Jioor  command  of 
words  in  which  to  express  his  thoughts 
and  his  broken  awkward  sentences 
caused  his  teacher  to  use  these  words 
regarding  him:  “He  is  very  unlikely 
to  become  a  Christian  of  clear  and  de¬ 
cided  views  of  Gospel  truth,  still  less 
■to  fill  any  extended  sphere  of  public 
usefulness.” 

The  youth  was  not  accepted  into 
church  membership  until  May,  1856,  a 
year  after  his  first  application.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  became  a  salesman  in  the 
shoe  trade.  Then  it  w'as  that  he  be¬ 
gan  to  show  that  peculiar  gift  which 
has  characterized  his  later  life,  an-I 
which  makes  him  today  such  a  power 
with  young  men.  He  showed  his  earn¬ 
est  spirit  by  renting  four  pews  in  the 
church,  which  he  kept  filled  with 
young  men  and  boy.s.  Offering  to 

teach  a  class  in  the  Sunday  school  of 
the  church,  he  was  told  that  there  was 
n'o  vacancy,  bud  that  he  could  have  a 
class  if  he  woiihi  bring  his  own  schol¬ 
ars.  The  challen^  was  -9011101604,  and 
the  next  Sun;Jay:  morning  he  marched 
into  the  room  ^)t  head  of  eighteen 
ragged  boys  Whom  he  had  gathered 
from  the  etreetil-'ErOm- this  beginning 
he  went  to  W'oi'k  lifts'  a  tract  distribu¬ 
tor.  and  soon  seeUiiPa  miasion  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  ■  n^leated  part  of  north 
Chicago,  where’ he  .-ptaid  the  rent  of  art 
empty*  tat^ern  and-’gaflhered  the  rude 
cttilldren  of  the  aei^hborhoO-d  for  Sun¬ 
day  service,  wW-l^tsetheir  intemperate 
-parents  were  reached  in  the  evening 
meetings.  To  a^f-riend : he  said;  i 

VI  have  only! -one  -talent.  j  have 
IK)  education,  buti  I  Jove  thie  Lord  Jesus 
.Christ,  and  I  w»nt;tol  do  something  fori  | 
him.”  Thirteen  rtyeaa-s  afterward,  this  | 
friend  said:  “That  same  man  shook  cB 
Scotland  to.  its  iiweryli center;  and  then,  f; 
when  his  name  w-aSoknown  thruout  the  !' 
world,  his  request; in  a- letter  was:  “Pray 
for-  me  every  daypips'ay  that  the  Loa-d 

(will  keep  me  huinllle."’ ’• 

After  a.n  aotiv-i  eai^eer  as  a  mission- 
school  teacher,  Mr.  Mood^y.  in  1860,  de¬ 
termined  to  davo'tfe.  all  his  time  there¬ 
after-  to  evangelical  work.  When  his 
iemployer  asked  .h»>*v- he->would  support, 
himself,  he .  i;epliedi  ‘iGpd  will  pr-oyidei 
fQr.-ipe.  ifdreAyishes  mer.t-q.X-^-ep  on,-  and,' 

[I  shall  keep  on  till  I  am  obliged  to  stop,  ’, 

PECUNIARY  DIFFICULTIES. 

For  a  long  tiiTue  Mr.  Moody  was  be¬ 
set  by  pecuniary  d  ffi-culties.  One  morn- 
in,  sometime  after  liis  marriage,  he  said 
to  his  v/ife:  “I  havj  no  money,  and  the 


House  is  without  stipplios.  it  looks  as 
if  the  I.ord  had  had  enough  of  me  in 
this  mission  work,  and  is  going  to  send 
me  back  again  to  sell  boots  and  shoes.” 
A  day  or  two  later 'he  received  contribu- 
lions  sufficient  for  his  immediate  wants. 

A  church  w'as  erected  for  Mr.  Moody  in 
Illinois  street,  Chlcag'O,  in  1S63.  Ho  1 
preached  there  at  the  Sunday  morning  ' 
serylces.and  at  Farweil  hall  jn  the  even.  I 
iiig.  At  the  dedication  of  Farwell  half  * 
Mr.  Moody  confessed  his  faith  that,  by 
the  Lord’s  blessing,  a  religious  influence 
wtjLS  to  go  out  from”  there  that  should 
extend  “thru  every  county  in  the  state, 
thru  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  final¬ 
ly,  crossing  the  \yp.ters,  should  help  to 
bring  the  whole  world  to  God.”  Those 
words  of  Mr.  Mixidy’s  were  prophetic  of 
I  the  results  which  w'ere  to  attend  his  fu¬ 
ture  w'ork. 

Tw'o  years  later  he  w  as -elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  as¬ 
sociation,  and  drew  hundreds  of  people 
to  the  noon  services  for  prayer.  The  ' 
fire  in  lb'71  laid  in  ruins  all  the  buildings  | 
that  w^ere  sustained  by  his  labors,  but  I 
in  three  months  a  large  frame  taber¬ 
nacle  was  erected  which  served  as  a 
storehouse  of  supplies  for  the  impover¬ 
ished  district,  in  addition  to  its  religious  i 
uses.  About  this  time,  with  Mr.  Sankey, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
British  isles,  and  the  success  of  Moody 
and  Sankey  in  Great  Britain  in  1873  and  ' 
1874,  the  Brooklyn  campaign  in  1875,  fol-  | 
lowed  by  one  in  Philadelphia,  the  hippo¬ 
drome  services  in  New  York  in  1876,  the 
tabernacle  work  in,._Chicago,  and  the 
meetings  since  th^^e,  in  nearly  every 
large  city  in  this  country,  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  visit  to  Great  Britain,  are  familiar 
to  the  present  .geheration,  while  the 
crowning  work  of^his  man’s  life  of 
usefulness,  in  the  6i)inion  of  many  of 
his  friends,  is  wfliat  he  Is  accomplishing 
now  at  the  North  field  seminary  for 
Girls,  w'ithin  a,  minute’s  walk  of  hi.s 
beautiful  home>  the  Mount  Hermon. 
School  for  Boys, •.■heroes  the  Connecticut 
river,  the  training  achO'Ols  for  mission¬ 
aries  at  the  hotel  here,  and  at  the  Bi¬ 
ble  institute  in;  Chicago,  -together  with 
the  summer  sc'hobls  for  college  students 
and  for  Ckristiah  Workers. 

In  1862  Mr.  Mbpdy  marided  Miss  Em¬ 
ma  C.  Revell,  a  sister  of  Fleming  II. 
Revell,  the  publfeher.i  She  has  proven 
a  great  helpmate-  t-o-Mr.  Moo'dy  in  all 
his  work  and  has.  presided  over  his 
household  in  a  most  able  manner.  Her 


true  refinement;;;,  and  strong  common 
sense  has  not  onjy  been  helpful  in  the 
home  councils,  liut  in  the  evangelistic 
meetings,  which ^  she,  has  attended  so 
faithfully,  her  influence  for  good  has 
been  strongly  fe^t.  She  iis  as  much 
loved  in  Northflfe-'Id  ife  Mr.  Moody  has 
been  and  many  o^  Mhe  young  women 
in  the  town  and  jn  the  seminary  have 
become  accustomed  tc  visiting  her  when 
in  need  of  advic^.  'Tlfts  she  has  always 
given  freely  'and  in'  “4'  loving  manner, 
which  has  endeared  her  to  all  who 

have  had  the  privilege  of  coming  in 
contact  wuth  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moody  have  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  The  elder  son.  Will 
R.  Moody,  has  been  a  great  help  to  his 
father  of  late  years,  and  hae  taken 
much  of  the  work  off  his  father’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  His  work  has  been  largely  In 
connection  with  the  sending  cut  of  re¬ 
ligious  tracts  and  hymnals.  He  has 
also  looked  after  a  large  share  of  the 
correspondeuce  and  has  done  more  or 
less  writing  for  papers  and  magazines, 
thus  putting  in  this  way  the  work  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  Paul  A.  Moody,  the 
younger  son,  is  in  Yale  college,  while 
the  daughter,  Emma,  is  married  to  A. 
P.  Fitt.  Mr.  Pitt  also  assists  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  Mr.  Moody’s  work. 

In  Northfield  Mr.  Moody  was  greatly 
beloved.  He  knew  everyone  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  everyone,  of  course,  knew 
him.  Not  only  was  he  acquainted  with 
the  villagers,  but  he  also  knew  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  summer  visitors.  He  had 
a  great  memory  for  faces  and  once  he 
met  a  man  was  sure  to  remember  him, 
if  he  meet  him  again,  altho  he  had 
doubtless  forgotten  the  name. 

.  Speaking  ot  his  kindness  recalls  a 
little-incident  which  well  illustrates  Mr. 
Moody’s  kind  hearts  It  was  about  five 
ybahs  ago,  if  I  remember,  rightly.  One  ' 


mori  'ing  Mr.  Moony  arose  somewnat 
earlier  than  -was  his.  custom  in  order  to 
study  and  prepare  an  address  for  the 
morning  session  of  the  students’  confer¬ 
ence.  He  went  to  the  window  and  look¬ 
ed  out  to  see  what-  the  indica.tions  were 
for  a  pleasant  day.  As  he  did  so  he  saw 
trudging  down  the  street  a  student  car¬ 
rying  a  heavy  valise.  It  was  evident 
that  the  young  man  was  on  his  way  to 
tiie  station  to  catch  the  early  morning 
train.  “I  started  in  to,  read  my  Bible,” 
said  Mr.  Moody,  iii  speaking  of  the  af¬ 
fair  afterward,  “but-  somehow  I  could 
not  fasten  my  attention  to  the  book.  I 
could  see  before  me  as  I  read  that  young 
|man  trudging  along  with  that  heavy 
fbox.  Perhaps  he  gave  the  quarter,  it 
fwould  have  cost  him  to  ride  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  to  the  collection  taken  up  at  my 
Irequest  the  day  previous.  Yes,  and  he 
ifhas  nearly  two  miles  to  -walk.  Surely 
'•that  box  must  be  heavy.  I  could  not 
stand  it  longer.  I  went  to  the  barn, 
hurriedly  hitched  up  my  horse,  overtook 
he  young  man  and  carried  him  and  his 
bagg-age  to  the  station.  When  I  re- 
urned  to  the  house  I  had  no  further 
itficulty  fixing  my  attention  on  the 
eject  I  was  stU'Iying.” 

Mr.  Moody  always  had  a  soft  place 
in  his  heart  for  children  and  they 
thought  the  world  of  him.  At  many  a 
meeting  I  have  heard  him  make  the 
w’orried  mother  of  some  crying  infant 
happy  by  remarking,  “That’s  right, 
bring  the  children.  They  are  never  too 
young  to  learn  of  Christ.” 

MR.  MOODY  AND  REPORTERS. 

Mr.  Moody  also  had  somewhere  in 
that  big  heart  of  his  a  warm  spot  for 
reporters.  He  always  treated  them 
kindly  and  was  very  much  interested  in 
their  work,  often  making  inquiry  as  to 
how  they  were  getting  along,  what  line 
of  repoi'ting  they  liked  best,  etc. 

He  believed  that  the  newspapers  in 
reporting  religious  gatherings  were  do¬ 
ing  a^giood  w'ork,  and  that  people  were 
reached  thus  who  would  never  be 
reached  otherwise. 

Many  a  time  I  have  sat  at  the  ta¬ 
ble  and  taken  notes  on  one  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  addresses,  and  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  over  he  would  lean  over  and 
ask;  “Well,  did  you  have  any  difflculty 
in  taking  down  the  sermon  today?”  On 
other  occasions  he  has  suddenly  dis¬ 


covered  that  the  reporters  were  not 
joining  with  the  audience  in  singing. 
Between  the  verses  of  the  song  he  would 
say;  “Why  aren’t. you  reporters  sing¬ 
ing?  Everybody  has  to  sing  at  these 
meetings.”  With  this  remark,  or  with 
one  of  a  similar  nature,  he  would  come 
forward  arid  pass  his  own  hymnal  to 
the  reporters. 

Before  the  large  auditorium  was 
built  in  N'Orthfield,  the  Sunday  services 
were  held  in  the  village  church,  and 
this  was  always  crowded  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  On  these  occaslo'ns  he  had  a  table 
either  on  the  platforrri,  or  next  to  it, 
for  the  members  of  the  press.  I  could 
never  get  an  address  in  advance  from 
him,  or  in  fact  even  the  program  of  a 
meeting,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Moody 
does  not  believe  in  being  confined  to  a 
program.  He  never  speaks  from  notes 
and  he  sprinkles  his  addresses  with 
stories  from  his  vast  stock  as  he  goes 
along.  Mr.'^oody  never  asks  a  person’s 
creed,  for  he  has  little  use  for  the  form¬ 
alities  of  religion.  I  have  heard  Episco¬ 
pal  rectors,  Presbyterian,  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Methodist  and  Unitarian  clergy¬ 
men  speak  from  the  platform  in  North- 
field.  Mr,  Moody  has  always  made  it  a 
point  to  gather  together  in  this  sma.ll 
town  up  the  river  the  most  brilliant 
clergymen  and  speakers  of  the  day. 
The  late  Professor  Henry  Drummond 
has  spoken  often  from  the  platform  in 
Northfleld,  and  he  had  a  great  love  and 
admiration  for  Mr.  Moody.  Dr.  Meyer, 
one  of  England’s  moist  noted  clergymen 
the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston,  Dr. 
Pierson  of  Philadelphia,  ex-President 
Gates  of  Amherst,  Dr.  Patton,  president 
of  Princeton  university,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers,  he  has  collected  arpund  him  dur- 
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MOODY’S  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Famous  Evangelist  Wonderfully  Trans¬ 
formed  East  Nonthfleld  Hamlet. 

‘  E  a  s  t  N  0  r  t  h  f  i  e  lA,  December  22. 
— -D.  L.  Moody’s  death  means  much  for 
this  community;  it  means  much  for  the 
•townspe-ople.  It  mean®  much  for  the 


..j,d  pupils  of  the  two  magnifi- 
.joniO'OlB  which  Mr.  Moody’s  perse¬ 
verance  and  great  indusiLry  have  built 
up  in  this  vicinity.  It  means  much 
from  a  material  as  well  as  a  religious 
standpoint. 

.  Now  that  Mr.  Moody  is  dead,  one 
;  cannot  refrain  from  asking  as  a  ques- 
;  tion  the  statement  of  Jesus,  “The 
I  pro/phet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
.  his  own  country  and  in  hie  own  house.” 
How  was  Mr.  Moody  regarded  in  this, 
his  native  towji?  There  is  no  doubt 
,  that  Mr.  Moody  was  the  most  famous 
son,  the  most  distinguished  man,  that 

I  'this  beautiful  country  town  has  ever 
produced. 

Hi.®  life  in  this  town  was  spent  in  a 
'  school  of  poverty,  to  he  sure,  but  it 
.  gave  efficient  training.  It  meant  plain 
food,  coarse  clothing,  hard  work,  but 
regular  hours  and  plenty  of  sleep.  It 
meant  training  in  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education. 

There  are  many  people  still  living 
here  who  recall  Mr.  Moody  at  that  time 
of  life.  They  recall  some  anecdotes,  but 
O'li  the  whole  the  hoy  Moody  was  little 
different  from  the  boys  of  his  time.  He 
was  full  of  animal  spirits,  he  did  his 
work  well,  He  attended  to  his  school 
duties  in  a  fairly  rcispeotable  way,  but 
at  that  time  he  showed  none  of  the  re¬ 
markable  qualities  which  have  distin¬ 
guished  hi'S  career  in  after  life. 

There  can  beoio  doubt,  however,  th.it 
there  were  planted  in  him  this  time 
of  life  the  seeds  of  greatness  by  the 
mother,  which  have  siitae  borne  such 
remarkable  fruit.  Mrs.  Betsey  Holton 
Aloody,  the  mO'ther  of  the  great  evan¬ 
gelist,  wa®  a  strong  wo^rran.  To  h^r 
more  than  to  the  father  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  son  indebted.  The  sturdiness  of 
the  mother  asserted  itself  on, the  death 
of  her  husband.  In  those  years  when 
her  children  were  young,  her  lo:  was  a 
struggle  with  poverty  and  hardship.  To 
her  the  son  Is  ind'Chted  for  very  many 
of  the  element®  which  made  him  great. 

In  1872  Mr.  Moody  made  hl.n;  educa¬ 
tional  start  in  this  village.  East  North- 
field  was  then  simply  a  few  farms  with 
ordinary  farm  buildings  upon  th  '.at.  The 
I  location  oif  the  seminary  buildings  for 
young  women  and  Mr.  Moody’s  home 
during  the  summer  months  of  his  later 
life  is  a  beautiful  one. 

The  land  slopes  from  a  higher  range 
j  of  ground  down  to  the  bread,  deep 
.'nvec-ping  river.  The  view  istrelches  l<’ 
Wantastiquet  mountain  in  Southern 
New  Hampshire  on 'the  north,  to  Ber- 
nardston  on  the  south  and  the  hills  of 
Southern  Vermont  and  Western  Massa- 
||  chusetts  on  the  west. 

Since  1872  what  was  then  pasture  and 
I  tillage  land  have  become  dotted  with 
I'  buildings  which,  with  the  furnishings, 
have  cost  in  round  numbers  $1,000,000, 
and  the  school  for  yo'ung  women  is  at¬ 
tended  by  500  pupils  annually. 

Here  in  1872  Mr.  Moody  started  in  a  I 
very  small  way.  He  felt  that  in  order 
to  properly  succeed  in  his  educational 
work,  he  must  eduica.te  young  women 
who  would  be  thoroly  grounded  in  his 
own  religiou®  ideas  and  who,  when  they 
had  completed  the  four  years’  course, 
would  be  prepared  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  spreaff  his  religious  ideas.  He 
felt  that  no  other  school  already  in  ex¬ 
istence  could  do  this  work  'for  him. 

He  had  men  back  of  him  who  -were 
willing  to  support  him  financially  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  hq  had  abounding, 
faith.  He  .showed  excellent  business 
judgment  in  the  purchase  of  land.  He  | 
discounted  the  future.  He  saw  better 
than  anyone  else  Ins  growth  before  his 
school.  He  associated  with  him  a  prac- 
I  ti'ccl  builder  -of  great  ability  and  still 
I  Mr.  Moody  sho'wed  himself  better  judg-  j 
I  ment  in  this  line  than  d'id  the  man 
!  trained  in  that  particular  field. 


Alter  that  hum'ble  start  in  1872  has 
come  a  senes  of  magnificent  buildings, 
thcioly  built  and  ad.miraby  planned  for 
school  purpasets.  Noi’t  a  single  serious 
mi  stake  was  made. 

buildings  at  East 
Northifield  are  as  follows:  Marquand 
hall,  builit  in  1884  of  brick  and  granite. 
It  contains  reception  rooms,  chapel  and 
sleeping  rooms.  It  was  erected  as  a 
imemorial  building  by  D.  W.  McWil¬ 
liams  of  New  York,  and  on  the  granite 
arch  over  the  porch  iis  inscribed  “Fred¬ 
erick  M'arquand  Memorial  hall,  1884.” 
It  cost  $67,000  and  has  sleeping  rooms 
for  eighty  girls. 

Stone  hall  was  built  in  1884  of  felds- 
pathic  granite,  quarried  in  the  fill's 
near  the  school.  The  basement  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  laboi-atory,  the  first  floor 
by  'recitation  rooms  and  the  second  floor 
by  a  great  hall  seating  1000  people, 
which  can  be  divided  into  three  room.ii 
by  drop  doors  and  only  the  center  used 
for  the  seminary  ass,embMng  rooms. 
Tihls  hall  was  used  for  religious  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  summer  vacation  until 
the  great  auditorium  was  built,  several 
years  later.  • 

The  Talcott  library  war?  built  In  1888 
of  granite.  It  was  the  gift  of  James 
Talcott  of  Nc/W'  York.  It  lhas  room  for 
40,000  books  and  contains  beside  the  li¬ 
brary  room,  a  delightful  reading  room, 
a  storage  ajid  toilet  roomis  and  office.  It 
cost  more  than  $20,000. 

The  east  hall  was  built  in  1880.  It  Is 
beautifully  located  and  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  dormitories.  It 
is  constructed  of  brick  and  granite  with 
towers  at  each  end  and  has  a  delightful 
porch  reached  by  a  long  but  easy  flight 
of  granite  steps.  Its  cost  was  about 
$40,000. 

Weston  hall  is  situated  on  high 
ground  not  far  from  East  hall.  It  was 
completed  in  1887  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
The  material  used  in  construction  is 
brick  with  granite  window  caps.  It  Is 
used  ai5  a  dormitory.  Mr.  Weston  was 
a  sugar  magnate,  and  in  addition  to 
this  building,  made  a  gift  to  Mr.  Moody 
personally  O'f  $.50,000,  every  penny  of 
which  has  been  expended  In  some  form 
of  scIk>o1  work. 

The  Skinner  gymnesium,  which  Is 
perfect  in  all  its  appointments,  was  the 
gift  of  William  jSl^ner,  a  silk  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Holyoke,  and  cost  not  far 
from  $25,000. 

The  Betsy  Moody  cottage  is  a  frame 
structure  of  handsome  appearance, 
erected  about  1892,  and  is  named  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  mother  of  D.  L.  Moody.  Its 
primary  use  is  as  a  hospital,  but  its  ca¬ 
pacity  for  this  kind  of  work  has  never 
been  severely  taxed. 

Hillside  cottage  and  Maple  lodge  are 
smaller  dormitories  on  the  Winchester 
road.  Near  them  is  the  large  barn, 
which  is  a  necessary,  structure  for  the 
seminary  acres,  which  are  productive, 
and  is  well  filled.  In  the  winter  season 
a  large  herd  of  cattle  is  kept  in  the 
barn  and  the  farm  interests  have  from 
the  first  been  under  the  i-'ui>erintendence 
of  George  F.  Moody,  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  evangelist. 

The  lievell  and  Holton  halls  are  both 
used  for  lodgings  and  are  attractive 
buildings.  Tne  former  was^  the  original 
recitation  building  for  the 'girls.  Bonar 
cottage  is  situated  not  far  distant,  and 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  Dr.  Bonar, 
one  of  the  warm  friends  of  Mr.  Moody. 

These  are  the  principal  buildings  for 
the  girls’  seminary  at  East  Northi+eld. 
In  addition  there  is  the  Hotel  North- 
field,  which  in  the  summer  time,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  used  as  a  summer  ho¬ 
tel.  In  the  winter  season  it  Is  used  as 
a  training  school,  where  thirty  or  forty 
girls  are  given  instruction  not  only  in 
religious  training  but  in  housework  of 
^all  kinds.  It  is  controlled  by  a  ooi-pora- 
tion,  which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,  and  the  stockholders  were  all 
friends  of  Mr.  Moody.  Not  a  drop  of 
liquor  or  tobacco  in  ary  form  has  ever 
been  sold  in  the  hotel.  It  has  fine  suites 
of  rooms  and  is  supplied  with  every 
creature  connfort  aside  from  tobacco 
and  alcoholic  beverages. 

Another  building  at  East  Nortlifleld 
is  the  vast  auditorium,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity^  of  3500  people,  and 
during  the  summer  meetings  has  been 
repeatedly  filled. 


The  Congregational  church,  situated 
midw'ay  between  Nortbfleld  street  and 
East  Northfleld  i.s  a  new  and  handsoma 
structure  .to  which  the  town  Is  very 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Moody. 

Mr.  Moody’s  own  residence  is  situated 
on  the  principal  street  of  East  North- 
field.  It  is  a  good-sized  building,  but 
niodESt  and  hiomelike.  Around  these 
building  have  grown  up  a  hundred  or 
more  beautiful  homes.  Streets  have  been 
laid  out,  g'rounds  have  been  gjraded, 
water  has  been  iiLtrodnced,  everything 
has  been  cared  for.  It  is  almost  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  this  property  has  add¬ 
ed  veiry  largely  to  the  taxable  value  of 
the  town.  The  population  of  the  town 
has  been  increased  aside  from  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  several  hundred  regular  resi¬ 
dents.  'There  is  an  ample  post  office. 
Stores  and  markets  supply  the  people 
with  what  is  needed  in  that  line  and 


Then  hhere  is  the 
building.  made  entirely  of 
thP  eift  o(  H.  B.  Silliman  of  New 
York.  On  the  top  of  this  building  is 

an  observatory  for  taking  a.S'trological 
views.  Then  there  is  the  Moody  chapel, 
built  from  a  fund  started  and  intended 
'to  be  a  personal  gift  to  Mr.  Moody. 
This  fund  waS  jrtarted  on  Mr.  Moody’s 
birthday.  Lastly,  there  is  the  splendi.I 
new  Overton  hall,  used  as  a  dormitory. 
This  building  is  the  gift  to  the  school 
of  J.  Campbell  White,  Lord  Overton  of 
J  England.  Both  the  Moody  chapel  and 
Overton  hall  are  ru-tv  buildings,  having 
been  completed  'wi'.hin  a  year. 

The  cornerstone  Overton  hall  was 
laid  by  Miss  YIa%n  Gould  in  May,  1898, 
with  appropriate  c-Ttmonies,  and  it  has 


iSineve  been  built.  Mr.  Moody  wrote  to  , 
Lord  Overton  while,  the  building  exist-  [ 
.,1.  V,  only  in  his  mind,  saying  thait  he  had 

.5  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  have  been  been  informed  by  the  principal  of  the 


erected. 

In  the  summer  season  many  thousand 
people  have  attended  Moody  conferences 
and  aside  from  the  religious  work,  hun¬ 
dreds  have  found  employment  in  min¬ 
istering  to  the  material  wants  of  the 
visitors. 

During  the  summer  season  the  school 
buildings  are  used  as  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  visitors  and  scores  of  young 
men  find  sleeping  quarters  in  tents, 

This  is  simply  the  material  side  of 
the  picture  at  East  Northfleld.  While 
Mr.  Moody  made  hi.s  first  start  in  ed¬ 
ucational  work  in  a  school  for  girls,  he 
early  coaiceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  school  for  boys. 

It  was  his  idea  at  that  time,  but 
W'hich  later  on  he  seemed  to  modify  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  have  the  two  sexes 
together.  In  1879  when  the  seminary 
for  girls  had  just  been  started  on  its 
youthful  career,  a  valuable  fqrm  in  the 
border  of  Gill,  across  the  Cbhnecticut 
river  and  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the  seminary  at  East  Northfleld,  was 
purchased  fit  a  very  low  figure  by  Mr. 
Moody  with  the  hope  that  the  way 
W'ould  be  opened  to  utilize  it  for  the 
school  which  he  intended  should  some 
day  be  built. 

The  next  yqar  the  late  Hiram  Camp 
of  Connecticut  visited  Northfleld,  learn¬ 
ed  Mr.  Moody’s  object  and  gave  him 
$25,000  to  found  the  school  for  boys. 
The  adjoining  farm  to  the  one  first 
purchased  was  then  secured,  and  with 
two  other  purchases,  285  acres  of  land 
and  two  largo  farm  houses  with  .ample 
barns,  oome  into  thg  school’s  posses¬ 
sion  for  $13,385. 

This  noble  estate  has  been  enlarged 
since  until  the  school  stands  now  in 
the  center  of  a  tract  more  than  400  acres 


S'chcwol  that  100  more  boys  were  needed 
to  carry  on  the  ff^m  and  that  there 
was  no  place  for  tiiem  to  sleep.  Lord 
Overton’s  answer  jto  this  letter  was  a 
check  for  $25,000,  with  Which,  augment¬ 
ed  by  subscripliore  from  other  sources, 
^  the  hall  was  built. 

It  should  be  stated  that  neither  the 
seminary  for  girls  or  tlie  school  for  hoys 
have  been  self-supporting,  simply  for 
the  reason  that  Mr.  Moody  has  insist¬ 
ed  from  the  start  that  the  tuition  fee 
i  and  board  for,  a  .'•chool  year  of  forty 
i  weeks  should  be  practically  only  $1.  It 
has  been  something  larger  than  this  at 
times  at  East  Northfleld.  The  annual 
deficiency  has  been  made  up  by  friends 
of  Mr.  Moody  andt  fiy  the  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey,  and 
other  hymnals  and  Moody  books. 

It  is  impossibly xp  state  how  large 
an  endowment  lipL-  each  of  these 
schools  has.  Iiv  F  'cmd'  numbers  each 
1  has  several  humf^^.^  thousand  dollai's, 
but  It  is  feared  jK-at  the  endowment 
lund  IS  not  suificii  htly  large  to  render 
the  schools  self-suj^orting  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  for  tuition  and  board. 

After  st.ating  all  this  the  question 
can  bo  answered  in  a  measure.'  Has 
been  .appreciated  and  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  own  to.wnspeople?  The  an¬ 
swer  must  be  both  yes,  and  no.  The 
broader-minded  phople  here  have  rec¬ 
ognized  his  great  biisiress  capacity  and 
executive  ability.  Others  have  looked 
at  him  from  the  small  end  of .  things 
.  and  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  work 
he  accomplished. 

What  was  the  daily  life  of  Mr.  Moody 
m  his  home?  It  has  been  simple  and 
still  crowded  with  hard 


,  - - work.  Mr.  Moo- 

cy  could  not  dictate  to  a  stenographer 
or  typewriter.  This  has  caused  him 
in  extent  and  beautifully  diversified  by  1  much  additional  hard  work  He  has 
grassy  slopes  to  the  river,  an  Irregular  personally  written  thousands  of  letteA 
but  beautiful  hill  on  which  the  build-  ^  In  the  summer  w-ason  here  it  was  hi 4 
ings  range  and  a  background  of  wood  |  custom  to  arise  as  early  as  5  a  m  F  -p 
and  open  land.  The  taufidings  were  |  quently  he  has  spent  ninety  minuti  or 

more  in  writing  ^personal  letters  to  cor¬ 
respondents  of  impQu'tance. 

At  other  times  he  has  had  a  spipedv 
horse  harnessed  and  has  driven  alone 
and  unattended  tp  .ML  Hermon  or  to 
some  other  place,  either-  for  pleasure 
and  inspiration  cr;  planning  some  work. 

usually  served  in 
Mr  Moody  s  home-  a,  little  after  7 
i.'  -the  mail  was 

gone  thru.  Hia  ncorrespondenre  was 


made  re.ady  for  use  and  the  first  boy 
made  his  appearance  May  4,  1881.  In 
1882  a  row  of  brick  cotfages  was  start¬ 
ed  and  when  Mr.  Moody  returned  from 
England  in  June  he  brought  with  him 
twelve  boys,  who  occupied  the  first 
of  these  cottages  to  be  complet¬ 
ed,  the  Manchester 
first  class  graduated 
numbered  five.  The 
the  school  opened  with 


house.  The 
in  1887  and 
next  year 
•an  attendamce 


oif  247,  which  necessitated  a  correspond-  1  -iCorres^ndence 

ing  enlargement  of  the  corps  of  teach-  i  \  F'o'iotying  this 

ers,  and  since  then  the  school  liae  had 
m'ore  applications  for  admission  by  stu- 
denls  every  ye'ar  than  it  has  ro'om  to 
•ac commodate.  It  now  has  nearly  500 
students  and  is  kept  open  the  entire 
year  practically  without  a  vacation  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  vieiw  which  greets  the  visitor  to 
Mt.  Hermion  today  is  that  a  hilltop 
crowned  with  a  ro'w  of  cottages  and 


in  the  summer  season  came  the  'i-eli^- 
I  xous  m.'setings  and  work  at  white  heat 
I  Dinner  and  supper  were  both  plain 
I  meals.  One  thing  which  helped  Mr 
Moody  materially  fin  his  work  was  that 
he  was  able  to  sleep  at  wiU.  This  was 
true  until  his  last  ?e.Hcknes.s. 

Of  course  here  ih  Ea.st  Northfleld 
there  are  scores  of  stories  of  the  great 
evangelist.  Some  ibf?  them  came  under 


3Ti 


flanking  their  state'ly  line  its  the  great  Tv-hiy,  Woi  ^bseiwation  of  the  writer; 

;  the  corner  stone 

ot  Overton  hall,  Mr.-  Moody  saw  one 


Crossley  hall,  filled  with  200  students, 
and  the  tasteful  dining  house,  to  which 
the  youths  with  appetite's  sharpened  by 
required  exercise  on  the  farm  regularly 
repair.  Across  the  campus  is  the  com¬ 
manding  recitation  hall,  and  down  by 


of  his  relatives  coming  toward  the  plat¬ 
form  The  exercises  had  been  started 
but  Mr.  Moody  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said,_  so  that  every  one  on  the  platform 


the  roadside,  the  two  cheerful  farm  hear,  Tlare  yomes  Aunt  Mandy 

houses  turned  to  a  use  t-helir  buildeis  ^  good  plmv  for 

never  guessed.  Over  the  way  there  is  and  hla  order  wit? 

•the  barn,  a  great  struothre  with'  its  earned  out.  '  - 

generous  herds  and  gathered  crops  .  -^unt  Mandy  has  been  one  who  crit- 

•  icised  Mr.  Moody  severely.  Here  is  a 


It  J  r- 


story  which  was  told  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Moody.  "I  found  myself  in  Chicago  a 
few  vean'K  agro  .getting  jealous  of  a 
prominent  clergr>-man.  He  was  saying 
har.sh  things  about  me.  I  found  that  I 
was  feeling  harshly  toward  him.  I  said 
to  myself  ‘Moody,  this  won’t  do.’  I  went 
tc  h,i'm  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  him 
to  take  charge  at  a  prominent  meeting. 
He  said  he’d  come.  Then  I  took  pains 
to  see  that  he  should  have  a  tremen¬ 
dously  large  audience.  He  preached  a 
I  fine  sermon.  He  came  to  me  and  said 
!  kind  woi'ds.  Since  them  we  have  been 
I  great  friends.  L’on’t  ever  lot  iealousy 
get  control  of  you.” 

After  the  World’s  fair,  Mr.  Moody 
I  said:  “I  didn’t  see  A  single  person 
'  drunk  on  the  fair  grounds.  Beer  was 
;  sold  in  hundreds  ,of  places.  AVhy  was 
i  it  that  none  wOTe., intoxicated?”  Mr. 

I  Moody  was  .told  It  because  the  beer 
sold  wae  cf  a  swcSal  brew  and  very 
'  light.  “Well.”  he 'said,  “as  long  as  beer 
was  to  be  sold,  I’m' glad  that  it  tvas  of 
that  special  breiW.” 

“Hoiw  is  my  friejid,  John  Collier?”  he 
said  at  another  time.'  John  Collier  was 
a  free  thinker  and  a  reporter  who  was 
assigned  to  cover  the  Moody  meeitings 
at  Trerriont  Temple,  Boston.  The  two 
meo  became  excellent  friends. 

One  o'f  the  eemiinary  girls  at  East 
Northfleld  intimiated  to  Mr.  Moody  that 
dancing  among  family  friends  was  de¬ 
sirable.  Mr.  Moody’s  reply  was,  “My 
d.eair  girl,  I  would  a  thousand'  times 
rather  ihave  you  get  more  grace  in  your 
heart  and  less  In  your  heels.” 

A  man  attending  one  of  the  Moody 
meetings.'. said  tihat  he  was  perfect.  The 
eVangeVist  replied,  “I’m  glad  to  know 
it,  but  I’d  like  to  talk  With  your  wf.ife.” 

Stories  of  this  ki^d  with  the  Moody 
flavor  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
i  Mr.  Moody  died  a  poor  man.  His'fam- 
I  ily  iis  provided  foT'  by  a  moderate'  life 
insurance.  Even  CMs-provision  was  not 
made  until  a  fealJl^  years  ago,  when 
friends  insisted  upon  it.  The  ro5m.lties 
I  on  the  hymnals  and  other  books  and 
direct  gifts  woula*have  made  him  a 
millionaire  if  he  h^kept  the  money  for 
his  own  use.  ■ '  ; 

In  his  last  fsickiwss  Mr.  Moody,  altho 
very  weak,  was  kind,-  bright  and  epl- 
■graimatic.  He  wa's,,  now  and  then  im¬ 
patient  and  that  was'  all.  He  was  anx¬ 
ious  t®  continue  his  work,  but  he  had 
little  fear  of  death.  ’  Mrs.  Moody  and 
their  daughter,  '  Mrs. .'  Pitt,-'  were  with 
him  almost  canstantly  and  ministered 
to  his  every  want.'r-,  -r.' 


HIS  DEATH 


Sprino^fleld  Clergymen  Pay 
Tribute  to  Moody. 


PERSONAL  FRIEND  OF  IflANY 


“  Greatest  Loss  Church  Has  Sus¬ 
tained  in  Many  Centuries.” 


MR.  MOODY’SjEAST  SERMON 

- — Mf' 

W'as  Delivered  in  Kansas  City  Novem¬ 
ber  16  Before  aiClmrnfense  Audience. 

.  ;  jii 

Kansas  Cit  y.  Mo'.,  December  22. — 
Dwight  L.  Moodyji  thpi  evangelist,  was 
stricken  with  heari  trouble  in  this  city 
on  November  16  ItsBt,  while  holding  re¬ 
vival  meetings  at  Convention  hall.  He 
was  compelled  to  give  lip  his  work  here,  - 
and  on  the  day  following  started  for  his 
home  in  the  care  of  a  physician. 

Mr.  Moody  probaJjly  addressed  the 
largest  croivds  during  his  stay  here  that 
he  ever  faced.  The  meetings  began  on 
Sunday,  November  12.  Thousands  cf 
people  filled  the  hall  afternoon  and 
evening  of  each  day.  The  strain  upon 
Mr.  Moody  was  great.  He  preached  his 
la.st  sermon  on  Thursday  night,  No¬ 
vember  16,  fully,  15,000  people  listening 
to  ah  earnest  appeal  that  many  stamped 
as  one  of  the  evangelist’s  greatest  ef¬ 
forts. 

He  was  .stricken  the  next  morning  at 
I  is  hotel,  but  laughingly  declared  he 
Avas  all  right,  and  that  he  ivould  be  able 
to  preach  that  afternoon.  He  grev/ 
worse  gradu.ally,  ...h'owtever,  and  it  was 
deemed  b3st  to  stgrt  for  his  home  the 
next  day,  altho  the  physician  stated  Mr. 
Moody’s  condition  was  not  necessarily 
gcriouB. 


Dwight  L.  Moody  was  often  in  Spring- 
field,  and  had  frequent  intercourse  wdth 
the  clergymen  of  this  city.  Nowhere  is 
his  death  more  deeply  regretted  than 
it  is  anrong  these  men,  who  were  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  Avith  him  and  kneAV 
thoroly  the  A-alue  of  his  A\mrk.  Among 
all  the  ministers  of  the  city,  even  those 
of  the  more  conservative  denominations, 
AA’ho  AA'ere  not  in  accord  A\nth  some  of 
his  methods,  great  sorroAV  at  his  death 
is  felt,  and  the  hope  is  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  that  his  educational  work-  at 
Northfield  may  be  made  permanent  by 
endowment.  The  opinion  of  the  clergy 
regarding  the  great  evangelist  arid  his 
AA'ork  is  welt  shoAvn  by  the  folloAving 
siatements,  from  represontadive  minis¬ 
ters  of  this  city;  '*■ 

REV.  DAVID  A.  REED. 

Rev.  David  A.  Reed,  who  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Moody  and  for 
twenty  years  a  trustee  of  the  boys’ 
schO'Ol  at  Northfield,  said: 

“Mr.  Moody  oecupiied  a  unique  place 
in  Christian  work,  and  his  position  can 
never  be  filled.  It  is  rare  for  a  man  to 
have  such  a  combination  of  great  pcfAS'- 
ers.  He  was  a  grea-t  evangelist;  he 
also  recognized  the  necess'ity  for  edu¬ 
cation,  and  he  Avorked  in  that  line;  and 
his  practical  powers  were  shown  by  hi.A 
plans  for  the  industrial  part  of  the 
Northfield  schools.  As  leader  of  the 
young  men’s  meeting,  I  AVorked  with 
him  in  1878,  Avhen  he  held  large  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  First  church,  and  later  in 
New  Haven,  and  since  the  founding  of 
the  school  in  Northfield  I  haAe  had  a 
part  in  the  w'ork,  and  in  all  that  time  I 
have  never  known  him  to  be  too  busy 
or  too  tired  to  help  yonng  men  and 
young  AA’omen  in  CA’^ery  way  In  his  pow¬ 
er.  I  feel  hie  loss  keenly,  but  my  hope 
is  that  people  all  over  the  Avorld  AA’ill 
pour  in  the  money  to  endow  the  schools 
at  Northfield,  for  ihis  heart  AA-as  in  this 
Avork  even  more  than  In  his  other  un¬ 
dertakings.” 

REV.  BRADLEY  GILMAN. 

“Probably  every  one  of  us  adds  to  the 
moral  debit  and  credit  columns  of  the 
world.  But  no  man  is  so  good  that  he 
does  not  add  something  to  the  side  of 
evil  and  no  man  iis  so  bad  that  he  doee 
not  add  something  to  the  side  of  good. 
Mr.  Moody,  like  all  of  us,  added  to  both 
of  these  sides  of  the  ledger.  Those  of 
us  who  were  in  close  sympathy  Avith 
his  methods  of  Avork  feel  that  his  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  Avas  great,  AA-tille  others 
of  us,  whcise  viefAvs  of  life  differ  from 
his,  have  wished  that  his  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  foa'  good  mlight  have  been  more 
in  harmony  with  nineteenth-century 
standards  of  morality  and  religion. 

“His  work  consisted  more,  of  appeals 
to  the  oonsicence  and  the  heart  than  of 
instruction  of  the  mind.  He  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  inquiring  mind  of  man  was 
at  war  with  his  spiritual  nature.  Those 
of  us  W'hio  came  away  from  his  meet- 
in.gs  with  indignation  or  disgust  musf 
remember  that  scores  and  hundreds  of 
others  AA'-sre  not  thus  repelled,  but  were 
thru  their  ma-in  agency  brought  to  a, 
higher  plane  of  moral  and  spiritual 
life.” 


I  REV.  CHARLES  CONKLIN. 

I  “In  the  de-ath  of  Mr.  Moody,  the  cause 
of  spiritual  religion  suffers  a  sudden 
and_  almost  irreparable  loss.  Liberal 
Chri.sit'ians  have  come  to  lovs  him  and 
to  feel  the  greatest  respect  for  his  wori 
and  work,  since  both  were  so  free  from 
cant  and  objectionable  posing  Mr 
MO'Ody  differed  from  the  old-fashioned 
revivalist  in  many  points.  He  never  ap¬ 
pealed  to  selfishness  or  fear.  He  never 
i  AA  as  content  to  'Stir  the  emotilons  mer'^- 
:  ly,  bur  led  the  deepest  feelings  at  once 
I  to, practical  and  substantial  acts 
!  “I  shall  reimemher  him  for  two’  of  the 
mO'St  noble  utterances  of  his  life-  first 
the  opening  sentence  of  his  great  ser¬ 
mon  on  ,‘God  Is  Love,’  which  I  heard* 

hiP'Podrome  in 
New  York:  I  should  like  to  go  up  and 
dovvn  this  world  undoing  the  work  the 
devil  has  been  doing  in  the  churches  all 
thevse  years  in  teaching  that  God  is  not 
the  other  is  his  most  char¬ 
itable  and  kindly  ‘interview’  on  the 
death  of  Robert  Ingersoll. 

Mr.  Moody  aa-Us  called  an  uneducated 
man  by  the  narrow-'minded  people,  who 
Identify  all  knowledge  with  book  learn 
mg.  But  he  knew  more  about  m;man 
hte  and  its  divine  author  than  thou- 
s.ands  of  learned  doctors  whose  dry-as- 
dust  volumes  lie  forgotten  on  the  ovor- 
shelves  of  un visited  libraries 
Mr.  Moody  was  one  of  the  most  practi’ 
cal  as  Avell  as  one  of  the  most  lovable 
of  men.  and  while  much  of  his  deen 
spirituality  was  the  result  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  belief  and  association,  the  tendencv 
to  prove  his  faith  by  good  works  seems 
to  nave  been  the  result  of  an  earlv 
training  in  New  England  liberalism.  He 
Avas  a  man  of  men  and  a  man  of  God 
and  that  combination  produces  as  nevar 
an  ideal  type  of  manhood  as  the  earth 
pan  knoAv.” 

REV.  BENJA3I1N  D.  HAHN. 

I  “With  Bismarck,  Gladstone  and  Spur¬ 
geon,  Moody  Avas  one  of  the  great  men 
i  that  have  graced  this  generation.  No 
mail  is  capable  of  taking  Mr.  IMoody’s 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  men  whom 
God  raised  up.  and  who  owed  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  no  office  or  apiioThtment.  He 
was  a  man  unique  in  his  personality, 
influence  and  relations  to  evangelical 
Christian ty.  His  loss  to  the  Avqj-ld  is 
more  serious  than  that  of  any  other 
public  man.  Kings  may  oe  replaced  hut 
the  place  of  Moody  cannot  be  filled.” 

REV.  J.  L.  R.  TRASK.  ' 

“His  death  is  the  greatest  lo.ss  the 
church  has  suistained  in  many  centuries. 
Mr.  Moody  contributed  not  to  Christian 
theology  so  much  as  he  did  to  the 
Christian  life.  Life  is  a  thing  Avhich  will 
not  take  care  of  itself;  it  must  be 
nourished.  Mr.  Moody  believed  in  truth, 
as  a  thing  which  built  up  and  increased 
the  moral  power  of  life.  He  had  a  rare 
insight  and  a  fine  tenderness  of  spirit. 
One  could  alAvays  believe  when  lie  ivas 
speaking  that  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  men  as  men.  He  loA-ed  the  soul  for 
■the  soul’s  sake,  and  there  was  in  him 
nothing  deeper  th.an  Iis  true  humanity. 
He  Avas  big-hearted  and  deep-hearted 
and  i-ound-hearted.  He  lias  no  succes¬ 
sor,  as  he  neA’er  had  a  predecessor.  He 
AV'ill  be  more  and  more  an  influence  for  ; 
good  as  men  come  to  understand  how 
truly  sincere  and  fervent  he  was.  In 
eA’ery  tOAvn  where  he  spoke,  on  two  con¬ 
tinents,  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
Avho  attribute  the  beginning  of  their 
spiritual  life  to  his  Influence  and  his 
spirit.”  - 

REV.  FLINT  M.  BISSELL. 

“Mr.  Moody  has  certainly  been  one  of 
the  striking  figures  in  the  religious 
Avtorld  during  the  last  feAV  years.  While 
AA'^e  cannot  agree  A’.-itli  a  good  deal  of  his 
theology  and  Avhile  thinking  that  he  has 
done  considerable  harm  in  teaching  his 
views  concerning  the  Bible,  neverthe¬ 
less,  we  are  glad  to  acknoAA'ledge  the 
.ATast  power  for  good  he  has  been,  in 


insisting  upon  morality,  in  arousing  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  religious  needs 
and  turning  their  thoughts  toward  the 
church.” 

REV.  F.  L.  GOODSPEEt). 

“The  death  of  Mr.  Moody  is  a  great 
less  to  the  Christian  world,  for  his  work 
was  a  grand  one.  His  great  schools 
and  religious  work  at  Northheld  will  re¬ 
main  a  monument  to  his  memory  long 
after  remembrance  of  his  evangelistic 
work  has  faded.” 

REV.  P,  S.  MOXOM. 

“Mr.  Moody’s  death  will  be  mourned 
by  thousands.  Moody  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  character  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  power;  he  had  had  his 
own  functions,  and  in  that  lind  was  su¬ 
preme.  I  was  in  hopes  that  he  would 
recover  from  his  illness,  at  least  so 
that  he  could  enjoy  himself  in  a,  quiet 
way,  and  I  deeply  regret  his  death.” 


MR.  MOODY’S  SCHOOES. 


Notwithstanding  the  magnifleent  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  eminence  he  has  attained 
in  evangelistic  work,  this  is  not  his 
most  successful  work.  For  successful 
harvest,  the  best  efforts  of  Mr.  Moody 
have  been  in  connection  with  his 
schools.  These  are  four  in  number;  the 
seminary  for  young  women  in  this  vil¬ 
lage,  with  nearly  500  pupils;  the  school 
for  boys  at  Mount  H'ermon  with  nearly 
.500;  the  training  school  at  East  North- 
field  where  forty  or  fifty  girls  are  train- 
»ed  not  only  in  religious  work,  but  in 
everything  which  goes  to  make  home 
life  what  it  should  be;  and  the  train¬ 
ing  school  at  Chicago  where  several 
hundred  pupils  are  instructed  and 
equipped  for  home  and  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  work.  Ten  yea's  each  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  has  been  sending  into  the 
world  a  score  or  more  of  active  work¬ 
ers  annually,  tr.ained  and  instructed  in 
Mr.  Moody’s  ideas,  and  filled  with  his 
enthusiasm.  This  is  the  mighty  work 
that  has  been  started  and  directed  by 
Mr.  Moody.  To  collect  an  endowment 
fund  that  will  perpetuate  these  schools 
for  years  after  he  ie  dead.  Is  a  work 
that  lies  before  him.  Already  a  start 
has  been  made,  and  there  are  endow- 
iv.ent  funds  for  at  least  two  of  the 
principal  schools.  The  a.mount,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  large  enough  to  insure 
their  permanence  long  after  the  found¬ 
er  and  master  mind  is  at  rest.  ^ 


ONE  OF  PROF.  DRUMMOND’S  STO¬ 
RIES  OF  MOODY. 


One  of  the  many  incidents  In  D.  L, 
Moody’s  life  which  Profes.sor  Drum¬ 
mond  tells  with  his  graceful  touch  in 
T'lcClure’s  magazine,  is  of  a  time  when 
he  had  convened  a  great  conference  in 
Livei'pool.  The  theme  for  discussion 
V  a?  a  favorite  one — “How  to  Reach  the 
Masses.”  One  of  the  speakers.  Rev. 
Charles  Garrett,  in  a  powerful  speech, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  chief 
want  of  the  masses  in  Liverpool  was 
the  institution  of  cheap  houses  of  re¬ 
freshment  to  counteract  the  saloons. 
When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Moody  call¬ 
ed  upon  him  to  speak  for  ten  minutes 
more.  That  ten  minutes  rnight  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  a  crisis  in  the  so¬ 
cial  history  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Moody 
spent  it  in  whispered  conversation  w’ith 
gentlemen  on  the  platform.  No  sooner 
was  the  speaker  done,  than  Mr.  Moody 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  announced  that 
a  company  had  been  formed  to  carry 
Xj  4 .  •  Ovttiii  'uTl^ 


out  the  objects  Mr.  Garrett  had  advo¬ 
cated;  that  various  gentlemen  whom  he 
named,  (Alexander  Balfour,  Samuel 
Smith,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  oth¬ 
ers),  had  each  taken  1000  shares  of  $.3 
each,  and  that  the  subscription  list 
would  be  open  till  the  enji  of  the  meet- 
li  Ing,  The  capital  was  gathered  al¬ 
most  before  the  adjournment,  and  a 
company  floated  under  the  name 
of  the  “British  Workmen  Company/" 

,  Limited,”  which  has  not  only  worked  a.  i.-!.  ^  a.  t  m  a 

'  small  revolution  in  Liverpool,  but _ thS  UniV6rSi  ty  rSfiliZG'l 

what  w'as  not  contemplated  or  wished 
for,  except  as  an  index  of  healthy  busi- 

%  ness— paid  a  handsome  dividend  to  the^S  ofld  ASSUIOOd.  tO  a 

shareholders.  For  twenty  years  thig 
'  company  hah  gone  on  increasing;  ita 
ramificattons  are  in  every  quarter  of  the  ,4 

'  city;  it  has  returned  10  per  cent,  thru-*^®®*  YOUT  u  bJfGHQOllB  XaDOlUTS 
out  the  W'hole  period,  except  for  one 
(strike)  year,  when  it  returned  seven; 

I  and,  above  all,  it  has  been  copied  by  cit-tOU  hiph  aCeidQjaiC  and  OrfiCicll 
ies  and  towns  innumerable  all  over 
Gieht  Britain.  To  Mr.  Garrett,  who  un- 

■j  consciously  set  the  ball  a-rolling,  the  „■!  .  .p  _  ■ralsMir-'l-TrT  nrl 

pei-sonal  consequences  were  as  curious  1-iiiaa  oraer 

as  they  were  unexpected.  “You  must 
take  charge  of  this  thing,”  said  Mr. 

Moody  to  him,  “or  at  least  you  must 
keep  your  eye  on  it.”  “That  cannot  be,” 
was  the  reply.  “I  am  a  Wesleyan;  my 

three  yeans  in  Liverpool  have  expired;  .fgan  -  .nrthilv  In 

I  must  pass  to  another  circuit.”  “No,”  Wiliy  Ofl  - -na  in 

said  Mr.  Moody,  “you  must  stay  here.” 
i  Mr.  Garrett  assured  him  it  was  quite  . ,  n  . 

"  impo.ssible,  the  Methodist  conference  !l,  VOUr  JlelCiB  tvill  DC  QflSjirinSCl 
made  no  exceptions.  But  Mr.  Moody 
would  not  be  beaten.  He  got  up  a  pe- 
1  tltion  to  the  conference.  It  was  granted 
"  — an  almost  unheard  nf  thing — and  Mr. 

Garrett  remains  in  his  Liverpool  church 
u  to  this  . day.  This- last  incident  proves  -  ,  ,  ,  .  » 

"  at  least  one  thing— that  Mr.  Moody’s  B  in  V’  .ich  ha  Set  forth,  the 

audacity  is  at  least  equalled  by. his  in-< 
fiuence. 


HIS  LAST  WORK. 


5 1. 


Few  people  outside  of  active  religious 
workers  understand  to  what  ah  extent 
Bibles,  common  sense  tracts  from  Mr. 
Moody’s  standpoint,  hymnals  and  reli¬ 
gious  literature,  are  being  circulated 
actively  under  his  leadership.  The  head¬ 
quarters  for  this  w'ork  are  located  in 
this  quiet  village.  The  work  is  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Will  R.  Moo¬ 
dy,  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  A. 
P.  FItt,  who  married  Mr.  Moody’s  only 
daughter.  Millions  of  copies  of  one  sort 
and"  another  of  religious  literature,  ana 
sent  out  annually.  With  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  behind  him,  with  his  business 
sense  keener  than  ever,  the  evangelist, 
since  his  illness,  had  designed  to  broad¬ 
en  his  line  of  work  in  this  direction, and 
v.'ith  the  aid  of  the  printing  press,  the 
linotype  and  active  lieutenants,  to  reach 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  not  yet 
familiar  with  his  religious  teachings. 


is  to  ca  ry  out  tliis  groat 
but  is  a  htoible  presontatioa 
fos  tiiisaiiapossibla  tko  doors 
'6  10 1  come  hero  to  giva  a 
ibout  this  that  (  e  waat  you 
.stop  hure  and  say  fio tiling  about 
you  fould  like  to  be  baptized 


iu  God*s  Lpirit  works  upon  your  heai'fc  you  accept  Fira  as 

no  aTail. 

■^ove  all  things,  faithful  and  rt,ally  breadminded,  to 
id  is  ready  to  >  ive  to  you  and  to  help  you  to  kno*'.'  Iiini.’' 
mahout  the  purpose  of  his  life  in  India,  and  all  men 


aored  and  respected  hiri  for  his  conscience,  his  aurage,  his  true  and  uplifted 


Cbri‘''tian  character* 


I 


its 


the  CHRISTIAN 

A  SAVIOUR.  Luke  2:11, 

From  sin.  Matt.  T;2r. 

From  fear.  Heh.  2:15. 

From  care.  Phil.  4:19. 

From  trouble.  Ps.  32:7. 


■  ROMANS  IN  OUTLINE. 

■  Salutation,  c.  iii-ij. 

I  Man’s  Fall,  c.  1:18-32. 

■  Man’s  Standing, '  c.  2. 

I  Man’s  State,  c.  3. 

I  Salvation  (Works  or  Faith),  c.  4. 

■  Justification,  c.  5. 

I  Separation,  c.  6. 

I  Two-fold  Nature,  c.  7. 

■  Assurance,  c.  8. 

I  Parenthesis  (Jewish  Problem),  c.  9-11. 

■  Surrender,  c.  12. 

I  Civic  Life,  c.  13. 

I  Social  Life,  c.  14. 

I  Church  Life,  c.  15. 

I  Conclusion,  c.  16. 

I  —Edwin  O.  Colbeck. 

I  THE  HINDERED  CHRIST. 

PTlie  Lord  Christ  wanted  a  tongue  one  day 
I  To  speak  a  message  of  cheer 

■  To  a  heart  that  was  weary,  worn  and  sad, 
t  And  weighed  with  doubt  and  fear. 

■  He  asked  me  for  mine,  but  ’twas  busy 
I  quite 

■With  my  own  affairs  from  morn  till  night. 

iTlie  Lord  Christ  wanted  a  hand  one  day 

I  To  do  a  loving  deed; 

jHe  wanted  two  feet,  on  an  errand  for  Him 

I  To  run  with  gladsome  speed. 

put  I  had  need  of  my  own  that  day; 

To  His  gentle  beseeching  I  answered 
“Nay!” 

po  all  that  day  I  used  my  tongue. 

My  hands  and  my  feet,  as  I  chose. 

I  said  some  hasty,  bitter  words 
That  hurt  one  heart,  God  knows. 

Misled  my  hands  with  worthless  play,  • 

And  my  wilful  feet  went  a  crooked  way. 

N  the  dear  Lord  Christ— was  His  work 
undone 

Tor  lack  of  a  willing  heart? 

‘'s  through  men  that  He  speaks  to  men. 

's  men  must  do  their  part. 

'iiay  have  used  another  that  day. 

Mit  I  wished  I  had  let  Him  have  His  way. 
^Ahce  J.  Nichols,  in  Missionary  Tidings. 


WORKERS  MAGAZINE  ^2; 

A  WARNING. 

A  man  once  took  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
to  a  dyer  to  have  it  dyed  black.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  the  result  that  he  went  back 
to  the  dyer  with  a  piece  of  black  cloth  to 
have  It  dyed  white.  The  dyer  answered:  “A 
piece  of  cloth  is  like  a  man’s  reputation;  it 
can  be  made  black,  but  it  can  not  be  made 
white  again.”— Alliance  Weekly. 


THE  BIBLE  WAS  THERE. 

A  stranger  stepped  into  the  public  library 
at  Great  Barrington,  N.  Y.,  recently  and  asked  • 
the  librarian  if  he  might  see  a  Bible.  She 
went  to  the  shelves  for  it,  and  laid  it  down 
before  Him.  He  turned  to  the  fly-leaf  and 
tien  said.  “I  only  wanted  to  see  if  it  was 
here  yet.”  The  flyleaf  bears  the  following 
inscription:  “I  have  visited  many  libraries 
which  lacked  many  books,  but  only  one  li¬ 
brary  which  lacked  the  Book,  and  to  that 
one  I  send  this.  William  J.  Gaynor.”  The 
inscription  is  dated  Sept.  7,  1897.  The  caller 
was  Mayor  Gaynor.  He  was  passing  through 
here  in  an  automobile.  In  1897  he  spent  the 
summer  here.  He  called  one  day  and  asked 
to  see  a  Bible,  and  after  search  of  the  shelves 
and  catalog  was  told  the  library  had  no  Bible. 
After  returning  to  New  York  he  sent  the 
librarian  the  one  he  looked  at  on  Friday.— 
Western  Christian  Advocate. 


BIBLE  STUDY  PROMOTED  IN  ROME. 

Pope  Pius  X  has  given  a  new  order  of  ex¬ 
aminations  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  by  him  two  years  ago.  There 
visit  Rome  each  year  thousands  of  young  men 
from  all  over  the  world,  including  a  fair  quo¬ 
ta  from  the  United  States.  Supplementing 
the  many  colleges  in  Rome  already,  the  In¬ 
stitute  offers  exceptional  facilities  for  Bible 
study.  This  study  is  from  early  texts  and 
often  in  originals,  and  is  not  only  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  some  time  are  to  become  priests 
but  also  for  laymen  who  have  leisure  and  in¬ 
clination.  Within  the  two  years-  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  Institute  in 
providing  itself  with  alumni  and  auditors  to 
the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred,  rep¬ 
resenting  fifty-eight  nations,  and  with  ad¬ 
equate  buildings  well  adapted  to  its  use.  An 
English  titled  layman  has  offered  a  prize  for 
excellence  in  scientific  Bible  study.  Three 
series  of  examinations  are  provided  by  order 
of  the  Pope,  one  at  the  end  of  each  year  of 
the  course. — The  Watchman. 
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A  WORLD  ALPHABET. 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  congress  of  nations 
to  adopt  “a  world  alphabet”  is  asked  for  in 
a  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Jackson 
of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Jackson  wants  the  President  to  invite 
all  nations  to  send  delegates  to  Washington 
in  1912  to  consider  the  possibility,  desira¬ 
bility,  and  feasibility  of  recording  all  ele¬ 
mentary  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  which 
may  be  used  in  human  speech  or  expression 
of  ideas;  and  of  formulating  a  graphic  sound 
notation  or  alphabet  for  all  such  sounds, 
which  alphabet  shall  be  adapted  to  the  use 
of  every  language,  dialect,  and  form  of  hu¬ 
man  vocal  expression,  and  shall  be  suitable 
for  writing,  printing,  engraving,  and  other 
forms  of  presentation.” 


D.  L,  MOODWS  ENTERPRISE  AND  TACT 
AS  S.  S.  SUPERINTENDENT. 

During  Abraham  Lincoln’s  first  visit  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  his  first  election,  he  was  an  in¬ 
vited  guest  of  this  school  (North  Market 
Hall),  then  grown  to  fifteen  hundred  children, 
on  the  agreement  that  he  was  not  to  be  asked 
for  a  speech.  He  left  a  dinrfer  party  of  polit¬ 
ical  friends  to  meet  this  previous  engagement. 
As  he  was  about  to  leave  Mr.  Moody  re¬ 
marked  to  the  school:  “If  Mr.  Lincoln  de¬ 
sires  to  say  a  word  as  he  goes  out,  of  course 
all  ears  will  be  open.”  As  he  reached  the 
center  of  the  hall — evidently  to  go  without 
saying  a  word — he  suddenly  stopped,  and 
made  a  most  appropriate  Sunday-school  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  he  referred  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  closed  by  saying:  “With  close  at¬ 
tention  to  your  teachers,  and  hard  work  to  put 
into  practice  what  you  learn  from  them, 
some  of  you  may  also  become  president  of  the 
United  States  in  due  time  like  myself,  as  you 
had  better  opportunities  than  I  had.”  When 
the  war  broke  out  and  his  call  for  75,000 
volunteers  was  made,  there  were  seventy-five 
young  men  (scholars  and  teachers)  who  re¬ 
sponded  from  this  school. — J.  V.  Farwell  in 
Early  Recollections  of  D.  L.  Moody. 


He  who  runs  from  God  'in  the  morning  will 
scarcely  find  Him  the  rest  of  the  day. — Bun- 
yan. 


AN  ACCEPTABLE  PRESENTATION 

If  we  are  Christ’s  building,  then  let  h' 
fashion  us  according  to  His  divine  ideal 
beauty,  at  whatever  cost  to  our  selfishness 
pride,  or  indolence,  or  vain  glorv  n’- 

1  .  .  ,  o  J.  v^nru 

working  m  us  and  upon  us,  and  we  workin 
with  Christ  and  for  Him;  that  is  the  proce"^' 
that  produces  such  structures  as  He  will  pA 
sent  before  His  Father  and  the  holy  ang-pC 
— Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 
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Trouble  and  perplexity  drive  me  to  prayer, 
and  prayer  drives  away  perplexity  and  trou¬ 
ble. — Melancthon. 


MONEY. 

Money!  Money!  Money! 

Hustle  day  and  night — 

Toil  and  save 
And  scrimp  and  shave 
And  scheme  with  all  our  might. 

Pennies  grow  to  dollars 
Very  soon,  we  find. 

But  by  and  by 
We  have  to  die 
And  leave  it  all  behind. 

Money!  Money!  Money! 

Dollars  are  the  prize. 

Each  represents 
A  hundred  cents 
And  oft  a  hundred  lies. 

Thousands  grow  to  millions; 

Just  when  they  grow  dear 
W e  go  away — 

The  millions  stay — • 

We  leave  the  money  here. 

Money!  Money!  Money! 

Harden  soul  and  heart; 

Get  the  due 
That  is  for  you. 

And  get  more  than  your  part. 
Friendship,  love  or  duty? 

Drop  them,  one  and  all. 

But  later  on 

When  you  are  gone 
There’ll  be  a  tearless  pall. 

Money!  Money!  Money! 

Who  invented  it? 

Sorry  jest 

Seen  at  its  best — 

Somber  form  of  wit. 

Dollars— dollars — dollars — 

They  have  this  distress: 

Their  only  worth 
Is  on  this  earth — 

Shrouds  are  pocketless. 

— Chicago  Evening 
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should  always  fall  upon  the  first  day,  and 
they,  deciding  between  the  two  ways  then 
in  use,  chose  the  method  which  would  bring 
Easter  always  on  Sunday. 

Since  that  decision  Easter  cannot  fall  ear¬ 
lier  than  March  22d,  nor  later  than  April 
25th  in  any  year.  These  dates  are  called 
the  Easter  limits.  Easter  occurred  on 
March  22d  in  1818,  but  cannot  come  again 
on  that  day  until  2285. — Selected. 

Easter  Thoughts. 

Not  only  life,  but  fruitfulness,  comes  out 
of  death  (John  12:24). 

The  best  refutation  of  the  lies  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  is  Pentecost. 

The  cross  staggered  the  disciples;  the 
resurrection  made  them  bold. 

Today  the  world  stands  looking  into  the 
empty  tomb.  Only  there  can  it  recover  any 
sure  hope  of  the  destinies  of  man. 

In  regard  to  death  barbarism  and  civil¬ 
ization,  ancients  and  moderns,  are  on  a 
level.  Science  has  done  wonders,  but  it 
has  not  undone  the  work  of  death. 

It  is  by  risen  lives  that  languishing 
churches  are  invigorated,  and  that  a  visible 
advance  in  society  of  moral  corruption  and 
decay,  ever  pregnant  in  the  coming  disaster, 
is  most  surely  arrested. 

Never  did  evil  obtain  such  a  triumph 
over  pure  goodness  as  when  it  nailed  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  cross  of  shame.  Never  was 
the  ultimate  victory  of  goodness  so  clearly 
vindicated  as  on  the  morning  of  the  resur¬ 
rection. 

The  Importa.nce  of  One, 

The  importance  of  the  individual  vote 
was  strikingly  illustrated  in  two  instances 
in  the  town  meetings  last  month.  Mon¬ 
tague,  Mass.,  which  includes  the  villages 
of  Turners  Falls,  Millers  Falls  and  Mon¬ 
tague,  voted  license  by  a  majority  of  one, 
452  to  451.  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  went  no¬ 
license  by  the  smallest  possible  margin,  the 
vote  being  295  no  to  294  yes.  Northfield, 
Vt.,  escaped  license  by  only  two  votes. 

IgnoraLtice  of  VaLlues. 

A  gentle  breeze  floating  into  the  window 
of  a  broker’s  office  in  New  York  City  lifted 
a  certified  check  calling  for  $150,000,  and 
it  was  floated  out  of  the  window  and  out 


of  sight.  Instantly  an  alarm  was  sent  out, 
and  Trinity  graveyard  was  soon  the  scene 
of  eager  hunters  for  the  lost  check.  It  was 
as  good  as  cash  to  any  one  who  might 
find  it.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  search  had 
begun  a  messenger  boy  had  found  and  re¬ 
stored  the  lost  piece  of  paper,  and  received 
five  dollars  for  his  part  of  the  job.  But 
during  that  time  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
occurrence  more  than  a  million  souls  were 
in  danger  of  floating  out  into  eternity,  lost 
forever  beyond  recovery,  yet  no  one  seemed 
to  be  much  concerned  about  those  lost  souls. 
What  ignorance  t)f  values ! — Selected. 

A  New  "Moody”  Anecdote. 

Perhaps  ten  years  before  Mr.  Moody 
went  home  he  came  to  Mt.  Hermon  School 
one  morning.  There  was  a  student  there 
who  was  within  one  term  of  graduation, 
but  his  money  was  gone,  and  the  way  was 
blocked.  He  was  going  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  finishing,  and  go  out  and  work. 
Mr.  Moody  asked  why  he  had  to  leave, 
and  said:  “What  can  w'e  do  for  him?’’ 

The  principal  said :  “We  have  ho  scholar¬ 
ship  W'e  can  give  him,  and  I  do  not  see  any¬ 
thing  for  him  to  do  but  go  out  and  work.” 

Mr.  Moody  said  nothing,  but  went  out 
on  the  campus  and  sent  for  Watson.  He 
said  to  him : 

“Do  you  want  to  stay  another  term?” 
“Yes,”  said  Watson. 

“Then  stay  on;  I  will  take  care  of  you.” 
Watson  was  so  overcome  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  kindness  that  he  forgot  to 
thank  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Moody  noticed  it, 
but  said  nothing.  A  few  days  afterw'ards 
Mr.  Moody  was  driving,  and  Watson 
stopped  him,  and  said: 

“Mr.  Moody,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  did  for  me,”  and  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

“Do  you  mean  it?”  asked  Mr.  Moody. 
“Yes,  I  do,”  said  Watson. 

]\Ir.  Moody  looked  at  him.  “Then  prove 
it,”  w'as  all  he  said. — Chas.  E.  Dickerson. 

The  Secret  of  Answered  PreLyor. 

I  well  remember  the  time  that  I  found 
out  experimentally  that  God  could  supply 
our  need.  I  was  in  Toronto,  and  our 
finances  were  very  low,  the  money  was  all 
gone.  The  burden  had  become  too  hard  for 
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Be  No  More  Afra-idl 

O  men  and  women,  be  no  more  afraid : 
One  springtime  in  a  garden  Christ  was  laid, 
But  death  could  never  keep  Him  in  its 
power. 

And  He,  the  living  Saviour,  every  hour 
Is  with  us,  strong  in  blessing,  swift  to  aid— 
Let  not  the  Lord’s  beloved  be  afraid ! 

Sing  out,  sweet  birds,  among  the  budding 
trees ! 

Laugh  in  your  morning  gladness,  sunny 
seas ! 

Say  to  earth’s  dying  people,  fair  blue  skies. 
That  as  their  Lord  has  risen  they  shall  rise ! 
He  died  for  their  salvation:  now  may  they 
Accept  with  all  its  meaning  Easter  Day ! 

— Marianne  Farninghani. 

Note  the  Contrsvst! 

A  pagan  philosopher,  on  hearing  that  his 
son  was  dead,  coldly  observed:  “Well,  I 
did  not  think  that  I  had  begotten  an  im¬ 
mortal  !’’ 

An  ancient  Christian,  when  told  that  his 
father  was  dead,  exclaimed:  “Cease  your 
blasphemy ;  my  father  is  immortal !  R.  F. 
Horton. 

Dr.  Dale’s  Experience. 

One  Eastertide  as  Dr.  Dale  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  one  of  England’s  greatest  preachers, 
was  preparing  his  Easter  sermon,  it  seemed 
as  if  Jesus  Himself  entered  his  study.  His 
presence  was  so  manifest  to  his  heart  that 

he  cried:  , 

“Jesus  is  really  alive!  Jesus  is  really 

here!  My  people  shall  know  that  He  is 

really  alive!” 

And  ever  since  then  at  Carr  s  Lane  Chap¬ 
el  they  sing  an  Easter  hymn  every  Sabbath 
morning  to  remind  themselves  that  Jesus 
is  really  present! 

Lighted  Anew. 

A  visitor  to  Russia  tells  of  being  present 
at  an  Easter  celebration  in  a  Greek  church. 
The  service  began  before  the  morning  dawn¬ 
ed.  All  the  great  company  carried  unlight- 
ed  torches  in  their  hands.  The  vast  building 
was  dark,  without  a  beam  of  light.  At  a 


certain  moment  a  priest  appeared,  bearing 
a  burning  torch.  At  this  one  flame  those 
near  him  lighted  their  torches,  and  from 
these  others  nearest  to  them.  So  the  light 
spread  until  every  torch  in  the  vast  church 
was  burning,  and  the  place  was  brilliant 
with  light  all  kindled  from  one  torch. 

So  should  our  torches  be  lighted  anew  on 
this  morning  of  blessed  hope,  as  we  re¬ 
member  again  that  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed! 

When  We  Wa.ke  Up. 

When  I  was  off  the  coast  of  Korea  on 
my  way  from  Japan,  I  wanted  to  know 
what  time  we  would  get  to  Chenampo  and 
Pyeng  Yang.  I  picked  out  a  sensible-look¬ 
ing  Japanese  passenger,  took  out  my  watch 
and  said:  “Chenampo?”  pointing  to  my 
watch  enquiringly. 

Presently  he  pointed  to  4  o  nud  said : 
“Chenampo.” 

Then  I  asked:  “Pyeng  Yang?” 

The  Japanese  leaned  over  his  head  on 
his  hand,  closed  his  eyes  as  if  asleep,  then 
waked  up  and  said :  “Pyeng  Yang!”  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  we  would  get  there  next 
morning  when  we  waked  up :  which  was  so. 

When  we  wake  up  on  the  resurrection 
morning,  we  will  be  at  our  destination . 

E.  A.  Marshall. 

The  Dsxte  of  EaLster. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  what 
fixes  the  date  of  Easter  each  year.  They 
may  wonder  why  it  does  not  occur  on  the 
same  date  every  year  as  Christmas  does. 

Easter  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon  on  or  next  after  March  21st,  and  if 
the  full  moon  fall  on  the  21st,  Easter  is  the 
next  Sunday.  If  the  date  were  the  same 
each  year,  the  day  would  be  Sunday  on  y 
once  in  six  years.  Some  of  the  ear  y 
Christians  did  fix  the  date  in 
while  others  used  the  present  way.  Bu  1^ 
A.  D.,  the  matter  was  brought  by  Con¬ 
stantine  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  an  1 
was  thoaght  best  that  the  ° 

the  event  which  changed  the  Sabbat 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  rs 


Sxtraot  from  letter  from  -  llr.  Henry  v/iHiam  Hanicin 
Dated  Princeton,  November  14,1927. 


’’Bradford's  bfc*  on  D.L.M.  is  out  and  enclosed  you  v.’ill  find  a  shameral 
review  of  a  sort  we  may  expect  to  see  duplicated  several  times  in  this  godless 
age  of  Jazzed  theology.  Jazzed  science.  Jazzed  movies  and  Jazzed  music*  an 
age  that  obliterates  all  clear  definitions  and  generic  distinctions,  syncopates  all 
nature  from  X  and  reduces  religion  at  best  to  an  attenuated 

theism  and  ethics.  All  the  colors  run,  all  distinctive  notes  are  confused  together, 
and  no  real  classification  is  possible  of  good  ahd  bad,  of  genera  and  species,  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  morals  and  religion.  Since  all  things  run  together,  everything  merges 
into  something  else  with  no  lines  of  demarcation.  All  the  old  heroes  are  reduced 
to  villains,  and  all  the  old  blaclcguards  are  glorified,  and  in  an  everlasting  flux 
of  relativity  we  perform  tho  dervish  dance  of  modern  thought  that  ends  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  vertigo  of  illusion  as  in  the  Hindu  Maia, 

Bradford's  Itoody  should  be  read  v/ith  Bradford's  Darwin,  for  the  books  are  com- 
p'fljniftntal  to  each  other,  and  sound  ths  sane  note  of  wailing  for  a  lost  Dod,  Darwin 
Is  shov^n  as  the  man  v/ho  more  than  any  other  of  the  last  century,  undermined  religious 
pith,  and  Moody  who  did  more  than  any  other  to  build  it  up:  while  the  V7riter,  for 
tem  Darwin  made  the  Christian  faith  impossible  by  shattering  cosmic  back- 

pound  of  Christianity  as  for  so  many  other  leading  minds,  wonders^ifler  all  D,  L. 
pody  v;as  not  right  and  Danvin  wrong,  and  suffers  the  pangs  of  himger  for  a  God  he 
toesn’t  know  how  to  find,  Tu^ecl^ti  nos  ad  U  et  in&ietum  est  cor  nostrum,  donecxxajps 
requiescat  in  Gamaliel  ^Bradford  whose  pilgrim  ancestry  goes  straight  back  to 

pyiaouth  Hock,  wr’tes  cf  D.L.  M.  as  a  most  unwilling  agnostic,  and  presents  in  the 
pin  a  true  and  living  portrait  of  the  evangelist.  He  raises  some  isq^rtant  questions 
that  can  all  be  answered  v;ith  assurance  regarding  the  personal  aims  of  D,L.M#  and  the 
bsBibility  of  keeping  his  doctrine  and  his  faith.  In  both  books  the  writer  furnishes 
pl^logetic  material  of  tie  strongest  kind,  such  as  ought  to  make  a  strong  impression 
P”  religious  and  irreligious  writers,” 
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Founder’s  Day  Address* 

Principal  Henry  F.  Cutler 


ITH  long-  life  will  I  satisfy  you.'’ 
^  ^  Mr.  Moody  said  not  seventy, 


not  eighty,  not 
would  satisfy  him,  not 
years ;  and  he  took  the 
God  that  his  life  was 
less.  He  said  once :  “I 
the  flesh  in  1837 ;  I  was 


ninety  years 
a  thousand 
promise  of 
to  be  end- 
was  born  of 
born  of  the 


spirit  in  1856.  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  will  die ;  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  will  live  forever.”  Oh,  Mr.  Moody 
is  not  dead ;  he  is  more  alive  than  ever ! 


Seventy-two  years  to-day  would  be  his 
age  if  he  were  with  us.  As  it  is,  he  has 
entered  into  satisfaction  and  endless  life. 
If  he  were  to  come  back  to  be  with  us 
today,  how  g-lad  he  would  be ;  glad  of  the 
work  Will  has  done,  of  the  work  Paul 
has  done ;  glad  for  what  his  trustees  have 
done  and  are  doing;  glad  for  what  his 
boys  and  girls  have  done  and  are  doing. 

A  snap  shot  of  Mr.  Moody,  taken  over 
at  the  Mount  Hermon  Station,  was 
widely  copied  after  he  left  us.  It  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  driving  in  his  express  wagon 
in  his  everyday  clothes, — his  light  col¬ 
ored  trousers,  his  velvet  coat  and  a  slouch 
hat.  The  original  picture  is  dififerent 
from  the  one  that  was  copied.  It  should 
contain  the  whole  wagon.  The  back  part 
of  the  wagon  was  loaded  with  vegetables, 
which  he  had  taken  from  his  own  garden 
and  was  distributing  among  his  friends. 
His  errands  were  always  errands  of 
mercy,  and  his  journeys,  like  Paul’s,  were 
missionary  journeys. 

He  used  to  like  to  drive  over  here,  to 
Mount  Hermon.  He  was  speaking  once 
to  the  boys  about  the  devil,  telling  how 
he  pursued  men  and  sometimes  over¬ 
took  and  tried  to  overcome  them,  and 
he  told  them  how  careful  they  ought  to 
be.  A  few  days  after  two  of  the  boys 
saw  him  driving  through  the  grounds. 
He  liked  a  fast  horse.  One  boy  said 
to  the  other :  “I  know  why  the  devil 
does  not  get  Mr.  Moody ;  he  drives 


♦Stenographically  reported  by  W.  J.  Norton,  ’99. 


too  fast.”  Of  course  there  was  a  great 
truth  under  that ;  Mr.  Moody  was  too 
busy ;  he  was  too  fast  in  his  work  to  be 
overtaken  by  the  Evil  One.  So  the  boys 
were  right. 

They  say  that  in  Chicago  one  evening 
Mr.  Moody  stopped  a  man  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  saved.  The  man  answered, 
“None  of  your  business,”  and  Mr.  Moody 
said:  ‘“Excuse  me,  sir,  but  that  is  my 
business,  to  bring  salvation  to  men.” 
The  man  turned  on  him  and  said :  “If 
that  is  your  business,  you  must  be  D.  L. 
Moody.”  Of  course  he  was  right.  Now 
I  would  like  to  have  a  reputation  like 
that ! 

He  used  to  drive  up  on  this  very  place 
where  we  are  now,  when  he  came  over 
from  Northfield  for  his  visits,  and  we 
used  to  think  that  he  was  most  at  home 
among  his  boys.  I  suppose  the  people  at 
the  Seminary  felt  that  he  was  most  at 
home  among  his  girls ;  and  we  know  that 
he  loved  his  boys  and  his  girls.  He 
never  seemed  to  mind  very  much  if  some¬ 
times  they  loved  each  other.  (Loud  ap¬ 
plause.)  He  used  to  drive  up  through 
the  fields  from  the  road  yonder,  when 
this  was  a  pasture  lot  full  of  rocks,  and 
he  seemed  to  take  special  delight  in  shak¬ 
ing  up  his  friends  as  they  drove  up  here. 
Then  he  told  them  that  this  was  what  he 
called  Temptation  Hill,  and  when  asked 
why,  he  told  them  that  it  was  to  tempt 
them  to  build  a  chapel  here.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  was  too  much  and  we  have  the 
chapel. 

Another  place  where  he  took  his 
friends  was  the  old  Dining  Hall — now  a 
blessed  memory.  It  was  there  that  he 
held  his  great  collations ;  it  was  there 
that  he  had  his  announcements,  and  some 
of  you  rememlier  that  it  was  there  that 
he  announced  a  prize  for  one  of  the  boys 
who  was  working  at  that  particular  time 
in  the  kitchen,  getting  ready  for  the 
lunch  that  was  to  follow.  We  told  him 
that  the  boy  was  in  his  working  clothes 
and  would  not  be  able  to  come  out. 
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Library  During  the  year  ending 

Additions  with  the  middle  of  January 

348  books  have  been  added 
to  the  sthool  library '  so  the  total  number 
of  volumes  has  now  passed  10,000. 
Some  of  the  accessions  are  gifts  from 
individuals,  but  the  major  portion  of  the 
new  accessions  has  been  purchased  out 
of  appropriations  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Among  the  former,  nine  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Variorum  Shakespeare  de- 
seive  mention;  they  have  been  bought 
from  a  gift  in  memory  of  William  M. 
Chaffee,  a  student  at  Mount  Hermon  in 
1894.  Some  of  the  most  useful  pur- 
shases  are  reference  works — The  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  for  1907,  Putzger’s 
Historischer  Schul-Atlas,  Granger’s  In¬ 
dex  to  Poetry  and  Recitation,  and  the 
latest  editions  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Social  Reform,  and  of  Who’s  Who  in 
America.  In  this  latter  may  be  found  the 
names  and  records  of  some  of  Mount 
Hermon’s  prominent  people.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  volumes  have  been 
added  in  the  fields  of  English,  histor>^ 
and  science,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the 
better  known  classics  in  Erench  and 
German.  On  the  subject  of  missions,  a 
department  in  which  our  library  is  par¬ 
ticularly  strong,  there  has  been  added  an 
interesting,  as  it  were  one  might  say 
fascinating,  collection  of  books  dealing 
especially  with  Mohammedan  countries. 
Many  gaps  remain  to  be  filled,  but  the 
library  is  already  distinctly  felt  as  an 
indispensable  supplement  to  the  class¬ 
room  work. 

Hermon’s  The  perpetual  problem  of 

Educational  the  Hermon  student  is  how 

Doctrine  to  Strike  a  proper  balance 

between  pressure  of  routine 
studies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pressure 
of  so-called  “outside”  interests  on  the 
other.  The  pendulum  goes  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  with  distinct  dis¬ 
advantage  at  either  extreme.  There  are 
faculty  safeguards  in  the  way  of  ad¬ 
visers,  and  in  the  way  of  rules  against 
overcrowding  in  either  line,  but  after  all 
there  is  left  to  the  student  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  reasonable  liberty.  Without  this 
Hermon  would  lose  a  very  distinctive 
quality  which  has  had  no  small  part  in 
developing  a  strong  general  sentiment  in 


favor  of  a  sane  and  proper  life.  Idle  and 
irresponsible  boys  are  not  welcome  at 
Hermon,  or  retained  if  by  accident  re¬ 
ceived.  Along  this  line  the  writer  was 
interested  in  the  testimony  of  an  old  stu¬ 
dent  back  at  the  last  Thanksgiving  cele¬ 
bration  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years 
He  is  himself  a  teacher.  He  commented 
on  the  fine  appearance  and  good  spirit  of 
the  fellows  at  the  evening  entertainment, 
and  said  that  in  the  school  he  knows 
especially  no  such  affair,  arranged  and 
conducted  by  the  students  themselves, 
would  be  possible.  It  would  degenerate 
into  ungentlemanly  hoodlumism. 

The  best  thing  at  Hermon  is  the  moral 
and  religious  background,  or  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  rest  a  culture  and  a 
fellowship  impossible  where  the  intel¬ 
lectual  ideal  exists  alone.  The  best 
thing  old  students  can  do  for  the  School, 
whether  they  can  contribute  to  its  funds 
or  not,  is  to  stand  squarely  on  the  Her¬ 
mon  platform  in  their  various  fields  of 
life  and  by  their  influence,  be  it  small  or 
great,  to  extend  the  power  of  Hermon’s 
great  educational  doctrine,  the  doctrine 
of  liberty  within  the  law. 


The  Coming  While  the  three-term  sys- 
Summer  tem,  now  ill  its  tenth  year 

at  Hermon,  is  accompanied 
by  certain  dangers  both  to 
students  and  to  teachers  which  need  to 
be  steadily  guarded  against,  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  so  great  that  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
school  policy.  The  applications  for  the 
coming  summer  term  are  already 
(March  22)  so  largely  in  excess  of  pre¬ 
vious  summers  that  it  seems  probable 
that  this  year  all  the  buildings  will  be 
full.  The  special  courses  in  Bible  and  in 
training  for  Christian  work  attract  many 
men  of  an  unusually  fine  stamp,  while 
the  agricultural  courses  and  the  special 
drill  in  preparation  for  college  entrance 
examinations  meet  the  needs  of  others. 
On  the  second  cover  page  of  this  issue 
interesting  announcements  will  be  found 
concerning  this  summer’s  courses.  By 
bringing  this  information  to  the  attention 
of  some  young  man  you  may  be  the 
means  of  changing  the  whole  current  of 
his  life. 
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•  Qli,”  he  said,  “bring  him  out!”  and  the 
student  came  out  in  his  kitchen  regi- 
iiientals — his  apron  and  his  working 
clothes.  Mr.  Moody  beckoned  for  him  to 
conie  up-  He  brought  him  up  on  the 
platform,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
handed  him  the  prize,  and  said  to  the 
people:  “That  is  the  kind  of  man  we 
uant,  one  who  can  work  in  the  kitchen 
jiicl  win  a  prize  at  the  same  time.” 

Then  sometimes  after  the  meal,  when  he 
(vould  come  over  to  the  Dining  Hall,  he 
ivouhl  gather  the  boys  in  front  of  it  on 
the  lawn,  and  from  the  platform  he  would 
speak  to  them.  Some  of  us  remember 
that  famous  sermon  preached  there — 
"Sowing  and  Reaping” — out  on  that 
platform,  to  the  boys  in  rows  on  the 
lawn.  It  seemed  like  the  times  of  the 
Christ  when  He  gathered  them  in  com¬ 
panies  on  the  green  grass  before  Him, 
ami  He  preached  to  them ;  and  he 
Ipreached  to  them  on  that  day  as  one 
Icould  easily  think  that  the  Christ  would 
Ipreach.  and  make  a  boy’s  life  change 
Ifroni  that  time  as  he  thought  of  his  past 
life  and  the  need  for  the  new  life.  We 
Iremcniber  that  day  with  great  satisfac- 
lliun. 

I  Of  course  we  are  meeting  today  in 
Imeinory  of  that  great  man,  great  and 
Inoble,  true  and  faithful,  a  friend  of  God 
land  friend  of  men — but  we  are  here  to 
■thank  God  that  we  ever  knew  him  and 
lliis  work.  We  are  here  to  take  possession 
■sometime  this  day  of  the  new  building 
fcit  is  to  add  wonderfully  to  our  equip- 
litient  here  in  the  School,  but  we  should 
liiot  forget  that  greater  than  this  building 
lot  which  we  are  to  take  possession,  and 
■greater  than  all  the  buildings  which  make 
ftp  this  equipment,  is  the  heart  of  love  to 
ftiankind  that  beat  in  the  breast  of  D.  L. 
ftloody  in  his  love  for  men  and  women, 
ftniiikc  them  better,  and  to  give  young 
ften  and  young  women  a  chance  to  be- 
ftonie  better. 

I  Mr.  Moody  believed  in  athletics.  He 
ftas  strongly,  inevitably,  irresistibly  and 
ftfvocably  opuposed  to  athletics  outside  of 
ftr  School,  kle  did  not  believe  in  teams 
ft  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He  be- 
ftved  that  every  one  should  take  exer- 
ftr.  Once  when  he  was  over  here,  and 
ftouoiit  that  the  boys  should  have  more 
ftercise,  he  told  them  that  he  thought 
fty  ought  to  run  around  the  track  two 


or  three  times  every  day.  Some  one  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  try  it,  because  Mr.  Moody 
was  a  large  heavy  man.  But  he  said : 
“All  right,  I  will  issue  a  challenge  for  a 
race  with  any  man  who  will  carry  the 
same  weight  that  I  do.”  No  one  ever 
ran  with  him. 

^ne  day  he  came  over  here,  left  his 
horse  and  carriage  down  at  the  barn  and 
came  up  bringing  an  old  lantern  that  he 
had  found  down  at  the  barn — an  old, 
dirty,  smeared-up  lantern.  He  brought 
it  with  him  to  the  platform  and  placed  it 
directly  on  the  pulpit.  The  boys  looked 
at  it,  wondered,  and  then  laughed.  Then 
he  spoke  to  them  right  away  about  the 
lantern  ;  asked  them  what  it  was  good  for. 
They  laughed  again ;  of  course  it  was 
good  for  nothing.  And  then  he  asked 
them  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  and, 
of  course,  the  lantern  needed  to  be 
cleaned,  and  it  needed  to  have  a  light  put 
in  it,  and  then,  how  he  just  brought  that 
home  to  the  boys.  It  could  not  clean  it¬ 
self.  Somebody  must  put  the  light  in  it. 
tie  said  that  a  man  with  a  dirty  life  is 
good  for  nothing,  useless,  and  then  he 
asked  them  if  they  would  not  let  God  take 
charge  of  them,  and  clean  them  up,  and 
put  the  light  of  love  in  their  hearts  so 
that  they  could  be  of  use.  The  lesson 
went  hcmie  to  those  boys.  They  never 
forgot  itJ 

I  renteiuber  once  when  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  boys  about  Daniel — it  shows 
how  quick  he  was  to  take  advantage  of 
the  things  at  hand— the  clock  struck 
twelve.  He  pulled  out  his  watch  and 
said:  “Oh,  if  Daniel  were  here  he  would 
say,  ‘Time  to  pray,’  twelve  o’clock,  three 
times  a  day  he  did  it !”  And,  of  course, 
the  lesson  was  there,  quick  and  to  the 
point. 

A  good  many  times  he  would  tell  the 
teachers,  when  he  came  over  here,  to 
weed  out  the  poor  material.  He  was  a 
wise  educator.  The  principle  was  right, 
and  he  kept  repeating  it.  “Weed  out  the 
poor  material.  We  can’t  aflford  to  edu¬ 
cate  a  student  who  is  not  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  his  part.”  So  the  teachers  fol¬ 
lowed  his  directions  once,  and  they 
weeded  out  one  of  the  boys.  He  went 
over  to  Northfield  to  find  work.  On  the 
way  over  Mr.  Moody  met  him  and  asked 
him  where  we  was  going.  The  boy  told 
him  that  he  had  been  sent  away  from 
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School,  and  he  told  Mr.  Moody  that  he 
was  sorry  and  that  he  wanted  to  do  bet¬ 
ter.  Well,  that  got  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Moody — that  he  was  sorry  and  wanted 
to  do  better — and  he  came  to  the  School 
and  asked  the  teachers  if  they  would  give 
the  boy  another  chance,  because  he  had 
told  him  that  he  wanted  to  do  better.  The 
heart  of  the  man  was  greater  than  the 
principle.  They  took  the  boy  back  and 
they  never  regretted  it. 

And  that  was  the  principle  on  which 
the  Schools  were  founded — ^to  give  some¬ 
body  a  chance  in  life.  He  helped  one  of 
his  boys  here  years  ago  in  paying  his 
tuition,  told  him  one  day  that  he  would 
help  him  out,  and  the  boy  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  that  he  forgot  to  thank  Mr. 
Moody  for  it.  It  troubled  him  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  he  went  over  and 
hunted  up  Mr.  Moody  and  thanked  him. 
Mr.  Moody  looked  him  in  the  eye  and 
said:  “My  boy,  do  you  mean  it?”  and 
the  boy  said,  “I  do” ;  and  Mr.  Moody 
said,  “Prove  it,”  and  then  turned  away 
abruptly  and  left  him.  The  boy  turned 
around  and  came  back  to  the  School. 
When  he  was  coming  back  he  thought ; 
That  means  that  I  have  got  to  do  better 
in  my  classes ;  I  have  got  to  be  more 
faithful  in  my  work.  That  man — that  is 
twenty  years  ago — just  told  me  the  other 
day,  that  he  has  been  trying  to  live  ever 
since  so  as  to  prove  that  he  was  thankful 
for  what  Mr.  Moody  did  for  him.  And 
he  had  lived  it  out — twenty  years  of 
proving  his  thankfulness.  Now  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Moody  came  back  and  asked  you 
girls  and  boys  of  his  about  the  work  here, 
and  you  had  the  chance,  if  you  would 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  for  you. 
That’s  what  those  boys  did  -those  years 
ago — thanked  him.  But  I  well  tell  you, 
if  Mr.  Moody  could  speak  to  you  now,  he 
would  tell  you  to  “prove  it,”  and  that 
would  mean  that  you  would  have  to  live 
better,  work  better,  learn  better,  do  bet¬ 
ter,  and -be  better.  Now  if  you  really 
mean  that  when  your  raise  your  hands — 
won’t  you  do  that  to  prove  it,  and  answer 
his  statement  to  that  boy  those  years  ago? 

It  seems  to  me  now,  that  about  every 
time  Mr.  Moody  came  over  here  he  used 
to  tell  us  to  keep  everything  clean. 
“Have  the  boys  keep  their  rooms  clean ; 
have  everything  clean  here.”  I  think 
that  Mr.  Moody  had  gotten  that  principle 


down  into  his  heart — to  keep  clean  a 
clean  place,  clean  rooms,  clean  hearts 
I  pass  it  on  now.  Let  it  apply  to  all  thesej 
things,  these  issues  of  life,  as  his  words 
Keep  clean. 

In  last  Saturday’s  Boston  Herald  I 
found  this  item  written  by  a  man  who  is 
making  a  tour  of  the  world,  a  correspond- 
ent  of  the  paper.  This  is  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers,  just  picked  out  by  chance i 
among  other  things.  He  says — this  re-i 
porter : 

“One  day  I  visited  the  leper  station 
that  the  missionary,  Sam  Higginhottoin, 
has  in  charge.”  Sam  had  his  chancej 
here  and  went  out  to  India  and  is  out 
there  now.  “This  is  not  the  place  to  reH 
cord  the  sights  of  that  memorable  day,' 
The  temperature  was  150  degrees.  In 
consequence  I  became  seriously  ill,  but 
the  only  time  Mr.  Higginbottom  gets  for 
his  leper  work  is  this — in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  I  am  inclined  to  include  many  of 
these  undistinguished  missionaries  of  the 
present  day  in  the  roll  of  heroes.” 

Sam  Higginbottom,  a  Mount  Hennon 
boy — he  had  his  chance  here  because  Mr. 
Moody  loved  and  wanted  to  give  him  a 
chance— now  a  missionary  in  India; 
under  the  scalding  sun,  using  his  spare 
time  in  the  work  for  lepers  in  that  be^ 
nighted  land. 

I  am  glad  we  are  living  in  such  a 
place.  The  place  where  we  stand 
is  holy — it  is  holy  ground.  The  lasf* 
words  that  Mr.  Moody  spoke  here 
to  these  boys  of  ours  he  spoke  from 
this  platform;  and  that  last  smii 
that  he  sung  with  us,  you  know  it  so  wellf 
“When  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder.  I’ll 
be  there.”  He  went  from  here  to  meet 
his  last  call  which  came  from  his  hoy^ 
going  directly  from  here  to  Kansas  City 
to  meet  the  engagements  that  his  boys. 
Bishop,  Baines-Griffith,  and  others-',  had 
made  for  him  in  that  city.  So  that  the. 
places  where  we  stand  are  holy:  made, 
holy  because  of  his  presence. 

When  the  corner  stone  of  Overt^ua 
hall  was  laid  years  ago,  Mr.  Moody  stno^ 
there  and  said :  “I  hope  that  the 
Mount  Hermon  drifts  away  fro^”  , 
Bible,  God  will  wipe  it  from  the  face  o 
the  earth.”  Won’t  you  men  and  woima.| 
young  and  old,  do  what  you  can  .B  A 

these  Schools  true  to  Mr.  Moody  s  i 


D.  L.  MOODY  ~~  The  Discoverer  of  Men  and  the  Maher  of  Movements 


By  J ohn  McDowell 
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February  5,  1937  raarlis  more  than  a  date  on  the  calendar  of  all  thof^e  #io 
had  the  privilege  of  Imowing  D.  L.  Moody  and  coming  \xnder  his  penetrating 
influence.  To  all  such  it  means  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  spiritual  forces  in  modern  life.  Five  years  before  Mr. 
Mooc3y’s  death  Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  one  of  Mr,  Moodj'’’s  most  efficient  co¬ 
workers  and  an  acknowledged  expert  in  spiritual  diagnosis,  said:  “Whether 
estimated  by  the  moral  qualities  which  go  to  the  mai":ing  up  of  his  personal 
character  or  the  extent  to  which  he  impressed  them  upon  whole  communities  of 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  perhaps  no  more  truly  great  man 
living  than  Dwight  L,  Moody,  America  possesses  at  this  moment  no  more 
extraordinary  personage.  Not  even  among  the  most  brilliant  of  her  sons  has  any 
rendered  more  stupendous  or  more  enduring  service  to  his  country  and  its  life,” 

"Moody’s  name  and  good  works,"  said  Dr.  Lj^man  Abbott,  the  editor  of  The 
Outlook,  "are  known  and  loved  throughout  the  civilized  world.  By  his  death 
the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  leaders.  His  marvelous  energy  and  kindly 
spirit  made  friends  for  religion  by  the  tens  of  thousands." 

"In  the  death  of  Mr.  Moody,"  said  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  then  President 
of  Princeton  University,  "the  world  has  lost  a  man  who  though  he  had  no  academic 
education  was  one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  winning  souls  to  Christ  and  the 
uplifting  of  his  fellow-men." 

We  cannot  come  in  touch  with  a  man  of  such  penetrating  influence,  coloshal 
achievements:  and  masterful  leadership  without  asldLng,  what  was  the  secret  of 
this  man's  influence,  and  where  were  the  hidings  of  his  power?  The  story  of 
the  outward  life  of  Mr.  Moodj^  can  be  told  after  a  fashion  in  a  book  but  the 
ramifications  of  his  influence  no  pen  can  ever  describe  or  imagination  conceive. 
His  profound  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  both  here  and  here¬ 
after,  found  expression  in  so  manj^  ways  that  it  is  qv.ite  impossible  to  describe 
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it  or  estimate  it  by  the  ordinary  standards. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Moody  in  terms  of  dates  is  as  follows: 

Born,  Northfield,  Massachr.sotts ,  February  5,  1837 
Began  business  career,  Boston,  1854 
Admitted  to  chiirch  membership,  1856 
Removed  to  Chicago ,  1856 

Established  "ITorth  Market  Hall”  Sundaj?-  School,  1858 

Married  Emma  C.  Revoll,  1862 

Organized  ’’Illinois  Street  Church,”  1863 

Visited  England,  1867 

President  YMCA,  Chicago,  1869 

Secured  the  services  of  Ira  D.  Sankoy,  1870 

Second  visit  to  England,  1872 

First  extended  British  campaign,  1873-1875 

American  evangelistic  campaign,  1875-1877 

Established  Her thfi eld  Seminary,  1879 

Established  Mount  Hormon  School,  1881 

Conducted  first  Horthfield  Summer  Conference,  1881 

Second  campaign  in  Groat  Britain,  1881-1884 

Started  Student  Yl/ICA  Conference,  1881 

Organized  Chicago  Bible  InstiUite,  1887 

Third  tour  of  Great  Britain,  1891 

Visited  Palestine,  1892 

World’s  Pair  evangelistic  campaign,  Chicago,  1893 
Last  public  service,  Kmisas  City,  Hovomber  16,  1899 
Died  Forthfield,  Deconber  22,  1899 
His  autobiography  in  terms  of  prophecy  is  as  follows: 

’’Some  day,”  he  said,  ’’you  will  road  in  the  papers  that 
Dwight  L.  Moody  of  East  ITorthfield  is  dead.  Don’t  you  believe 
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a  T7ord  of  it  I  I  At  that  moment  I  shall  le  more  alive  than 
I  am  nou.  I  shall  have  gone  np  higher,  that's  all;  out  of 
this  old  clay  tenement  into  a  house  that  is  immortal  -  a 
■body  that  death  cannot  touch,  and  sin  cannot  taint;  a  body 
fashioned  like  njito  His  ovm  glorious  hodj^.  I  ^as  horn  of 
the  flesh  in  1837.  I  uas  horn  of  the  Spirit  in  1856.  That 
which  is  horn  of  the  flesh  may  die;  that  which  is  horn  of 
the  Spirit  will  live  forever." 

Those  ™rds  of  prophecy  are  today  reality,  living  and  Irvnlnous  reality.  Hr. 
Moody  lives  today: 

(1)  In  the  innumerable  men  and  women  all  over  the  world  whose 

lives  he  touched  with  his  inspiring  and  transforming  message; 

(2)  In  the  institutions  which  he  established  for  human  welfare, 

(3)  In  the  hooks  which  he  puhlished; 

(4)  In  the  hymns  which  he  inspired; 

(5)  In  the  movements  which  he  inaugu.rated  for  human  service, 

(6)  In  the  outstanding  loaders  of  many  of  the  mightiest  movements 

of  modern  life. 

"Men,"  said  Emerson,  "are  not  quite  so  anxious  to  know  what  you  do  as 
what  makes  you  do  it,"  In  the  case  of  E.  L;  Moody  one  is  desirous  of  knowing 
both,  what  he  did  and  what  made  him  do  it.  It  has  been  said  that  great  men 
influence  the  world  in  three  ways:  by  what  they  say,  by  what  they  do  and  by 
what  they  are  -  by  their  teaching,  their  works  and  their  character.  The 
record  of  Mr.  Moody's  life  shows  that  ho  influenced  the  world  in  all  three  of 

these  ways , 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Moody  influenced  the  world  by  what  he  said  -  by 
his  preaching.  Mr.  Moody  was  most  himself,  most  eager  and  most  energetically 


alive  when  ho  stood  before  vast  audiences  to  pour  out  in  strong,  animating 
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TTords  his  cospol  of  G-od*s  lovo  for  r'la.n,  Ac  he  stood  upon  tho  platfom  ho 
looked  like  a  b'j.oinGso  rian,  he  dressed  like  a,  hr.siness  rian,  ho  took  the  r.icctinc 
in  hand  as  a  htisinoss  nan  v/onld,  ho  spoke  in  a  hnsinoss  nan*o  fashion.  His 
proachinc  nas  al’Jn;j*G  Biblical,  vivid,  pictnroocino ,  vital,  positive,  t^rcont, 
rea,sonablo  and  intonscly  personal.  ITo  ono  vflic  liad  not  hoard  I!r,  liood^,’’  can  over 
inacino  uhat  his  ponor  vras ,  ITo  q'^aotation  can  o,n.y  inprossion  of  tho  effects 

prodneed,  but  horois  a  randon  spocinon  of  his  proacliinc*  can  inacine  tdion 
Christ  said  to  tho  little  band  arouiad  Iiin,  >Go  5*0  into  all  the  uorld  and  proach 
tho  Gospel,*  Potor  said:  ’Lord,  do  j’on  really  noan  that  no  are  to  qo  back 
to  Jorusalan  and  proach  the  Gospel  to  those  non  that  nurdored  yo\’?  *  ’Yes,’ 

Said  Christ,  ’go  hunt  up  that  nan  that  spat  in  ny  face,  toll  hiri  ho  naj'  have 
a  seat  in  nj^  i-incdon  yet.  Yes,  Peter,  co  find  that  nan.  tha.t  nadc  thnit  cruel 
croun  of  thorns  and  place  it  on  ny  brou,  and  toll  hin  I  uill  have  a  croun  readj’ 
for  hin  T/hen  he  cones  in  ny  kinedon,  and  there  will  be  no  thorns  in  it.  Eunt 
up  that  nan  that  took  a  reed  and  bro\i^;ht  it  dov/n  over  the  cn.iel  thorns,  driving 


then  into  .,:y  brou,  and  tell  hin  I  uill  piit  a  scepter  in  his  hand  and  he  shall 
rule  over  the  nations  of  the  eanth  if  he  v/ill  accept  salvation.  Search  for 
the  nan  that  drove  tho  spear  into  r.\Y  side  and  tell  hin  there  is  a  nearer  uay 
to  r.Ty  heart  than  tliat ,  Tell  hin  I  forgive  hin  freely  and  tlio.t  ho  can  be  saved 
if  ho  uill  accept  salvation  as  a  gift,’  ” 

It  IS  generally  conceded  that  no  other  nan  ever  spo?oe  to  so  rianj^  people 
directly  as  did  he.  Other  preachers  liave  spoken  to  crouds  ono  day  in  seven 
for  a  feu  yccjs,  but  here  uas  a  nan  uho  hold  and  suayod  the  nultitudos  six  days 
in  the  ueek  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  never  lost  his  drauing  pov/or .  The 
very  last  series  of  neotings  uhich  he  held,  tho  series  in  uhich  he  ttus  stricken 
in  Kansas  City,  uas  a  convincing  proof  that  his  drawing  pouer  never  wojied  and 


was  just  as  great  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Cent-' 
Seventies,  He  uas  the  enbodinent  of  an  ovangelisn 


u*y  as  it  nas  in  the 
that  uas  Scrip ttiral  in  its 
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basis,  spiriti.-’/',!  in  its  ain,  personal  in  its  no  the  i,  social  in  its  c3cprc*ssion, 
cooperative  in  its  action,  effective  in  its  appeal  anl  fraternal  in  its  spirit, 
lir,  not  only  clreu  the  :n.i.ltit’i.:1.cs ,  he  novccl  thor.i  o-s  did  no  other,. io.n  in 

the  last  century.  His  preachino:  chanc;Gd  hurvan  natures  and  nade  for  holy  life 
andv.sefi^.l  service.  By  his  spiritual  uotives  and  sane  nothods,  v/hich  ucre 
void  of  all  sonsationalisr.  and  claptrap.  Hr.  Hoo:"';;-  not  only  non  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  sDiritually-nindcd  people  pjpA  secured  the  coversion  of 
rniltitiidcs  of  theun:;odly,  htit  noro  couplotcly  than  any  other  non  of  his  day  he 
iuproGsed  upon  the  Christian  Chuxch  her  responsihility  for  the  lost,  her  ines¬ 
capable  oblication  to  be  aluayo  and  ovoryT/hero  ovaiv:clistic.  Ho  above  all 
popudar  proa,chorG  v/orliod  for  solid  resuits.  His  son,  T7 .  R.  soysj  The 
ovancolisn  of  T/hich  D,  L.  uas  an  exponent  v'orhed  fron  \7ithin  outuords. 

Ho  r-aintainod  tliat  a  r^an  uho  cones  into  ri^’ht  relations  ’.Tith  God  'iTill  soon 
find  tliat  old  things  have  passed  avray  and  all  thii-^^s  lia.vc  bccoine  now.  A-lthou^^h 
Mr.  Moody  labored  in  behalf  of  the  individu^al,  he  uas  also  interested  in 
society.  His  conception  of  the  Gospel  v/as  cor,:prohensive  and  was  not 
ind-ifferont  to  r:,an*s  intellectual  and  physical  reeds.  He  placed  first  emphasis 
on  the  spiritual  values  because  he  insisted  that  the  nest  officaciou,s  means 
of  reformat  ion  was  through  the  individi^al ." 

The  Review  of  Reviews  siur^ed  u.p  Hr.  Moody *s  influence  as  a  preacher  in 
these  words:  "!!r,  Mooc!i^‘s  value  to  the  spiritu.al  life  of  the  tines  in  wiiich 
ho  lived  transcond.s  thr.t  of  any  other  preacher  of  the  Gospel.” 

”rt  would  bo  dlfficu.lt,”  said  The  Outlook  at  the  time  of  his  d.cath,  "to 
narao  any  man  in  the  present  century  who  has  done  so  much  to  clvo  the  power  of 
spiritual  vision  to  mon  who  havin{:  eyos  sow  not,  having  cars  hoard  not;  to 
Give  hope  to  men  who  were  livin-y  in  d.ull  despair  or,  even  more  fatally,  dull 
self-content,  and  to  yivc  that  love  v.'hich  is  riyliteousness ,  and  that 
righteousness  v/hich  is  love.” 
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D.  L.  Koody  —  po-f;G  six 

”D.  L.  Iloodv  rras  -jidcnialDly  the  nost  extraordinarp  conpcl  proachor  that 
./I’orican  has  prod-aced  in  this  cent-’j-y  as  Sp'.;j--'-:oon  xas  the  r^.ost  extraordinary 
tlio.t  Britain  lias  priuhiced,"  said  Dr.  Theodore  C-\yler.  "Beth  had  all  Christ- 
cndor.1  at  their  feet.” 

In  the  second  nlacp,  D.  L.  inflnonccd  the  -'orld  hy  nh^t  lie  did  'pz 

his  norho .  The  r.iaji  of  thoiviit  is  the  hroln  of  tho  comimity,  the  nan  o.u 
fcolinc  is  the  licoj-t  of  the  coirninity,  the  :noJi  of  deeds  is  tho  hand  of  the 
co:-.i ami ty .  "Tiric/  said  Prof.  Dr'ri'.ond,  "has  onlj'  deepened  the  ir^prcssion  net 
only  of  the  rad!nit*:.do  of  the  rosnlts  imcdiatol’'  socMrod  throi\fh  Hr.  iIoocly*s 
visit  to  Scotland,  hiit  equally  of  tho  pcrrmnonco  of  the  after  effects  •.ipon 
every  field  of  social,  phi laeithr epic,  educational  and  rcli';ion.G  activit3'.'’ 

Hr.  I^oody  nac  prccrh-iiently  a  ran  vho  soimht  to  direct  and  control  the 
r.ovcncnts  rhich  rerc  %’'ital  to  Imrian  life.  He  eas  'leonly  olive  to  tho  fact 
that  relitqion  vand  education  rere  the  prirary  factors  in  the  rol-lny  of  tire 
individual  oeid  the  nation.  Ont  of  this  conviction  nro’.7  his  imtirinc  effort  to 
na3:c  and  heep  hoth  religion  and  education  cenuinoly  Christian.  The  priraxy 
ain  of  every  institution  v/liich  Hr,  i;ood,y  foimded  ’>7as  to  ral^e  Christians,  not 
critics;  to  nialco  servants  0,0  ircll  as  scholans.  Hr,  Hoodj^  scapht  not  siriply 
to  edneato,  hut  to  educate  for  a  definite  service,  the  service  of  Christ. 

Hr,  Mooch"  ever  actively  sjTipathotic  rith  every  and  an^  effort  to 
clininalo  sqaialor  and  vice.  He  used  to  soj^;  "TTliit  era  shiny  the  pimp  ronU 
nolle  the  rater  pure.  A  heart  that  is  rndo  riyht  rith  G-od  and  ran  seldor. 
constitutes  a  social  prohlcn  and  hy  scC’-inG  first  the  ICir^don  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  nine-tenths  of  social  hetternont  is  effected  "by  the  convert 
hiriGolf  and  the  one-tenth  by  Christian  synpatlij' It  ras  aluays  roliciou.s 
notivcG  thro-jyh  a  thousand  channels  and  avenues  tha.t  inspired  and  yolded  bin 
in  liis  uplifting  and  trails forniny  rinistry  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

The  s^'cars  follorinr;  the  openinf  of  tho  Forthfield  Schools  he  yave  himself 


increasingly  to  the  rorh  of  his  schools.  His  sen,  !7.  R.  Hooc\v  in  “His  Life 
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D.  L.  Hoccly  —  Gcvcn 

of  Hie  Father,"  sayo;  "He  caid  of  then,  »Taicy  oxo  the  hoot  pieces  of  nor?-  I 
ho.vG  ever  dene.’  "  It  nas  not  that  he  nx-dervalncd  the  direct  preaching,  of 
the  Gospel  neosape;  th-a.t  nas  the  s-opreno  ohjcct  of  his  life.  RaJ-cr  it  n.. 
the  conviction  that  thronrh  the  ITorthfield  Schools  tho-^’sandG  norld  he  prepared 
for  Christian  service  at  hone  and  abroad  and  thi^s  the  T/or?-  to  nhich  he  had 
fiven  his  life  nonld  he  continv.ed  end  here  t’.-an  once  -^e  ..ai.-  to 

friends:  "I  hp,ve  been  able  to  set  in  notion  strear.G  v7i,icn  ,*dll  co.- 

after  I  "ono." 

Hr.  lioo'?;^'  nas  a  pood  finoncicr ,  He  appreciated  the  valnc  of  .  .on’-j  b.b 
never  nsGd  it  to  bnild  a  fortune.  He  sinply  uantod  to  nso  it  in  dome  pood. 

Ilorc  than  $1,250,000  was  received  fron  royalties  fron  "The  Gospel  Hyr.ms, 
every  cent  of  nhich  was  -iscd  for  Christian  uorh  and  bene^^olcnccs . 

On  discovGrii\p  that  certain  relipioii.s  boo?-.s  TTcro  not  to  be  found  in 
locol  boo?i  stores  bocex.so  the  price  nas  so  hiph  Hr.  hoo^ljr  said:  "Then  the  price 
rmst  cone  donn."  He  at  once  organized  The  Colportape  Library  to  f^nrnish  reliable 
relipicus  booins  at  lev;  and  popular  prices.  Tliron^jh  this  apency  9,000,000 
boohs  in  six  lanfuapcs  and  ^uidor  147  titles  riere  published  axd  carried  the 
Gospel  nessacc  to  the  utternost  parts  of  the  ^7orld.  4,400,000  uore  distrioutod 
in  prisons,  hospitals,  orphanapes,  rdnes,  lunbor  canns,  and  throuph  nuncrous 

atpcncics  to  all  ?:dnds  and  conditions  of  r:on. 

In  a  larper  ooasurc  than  any  other  relipious  v'or^-.er  of  his  d^:^^  Hr.  Hoody 
possosscd  and  hold  the  confidence  of  oil  classes  cf  society.  He  lud  the  love 
of  the  poor,  the  respect  of  the  learned,  and  the  confidence  of  the  wealthy. 

There  is  no  finer  testinony  to  his  influence  tlia-n  that  to  bo  found  in  the  larc^e 
nur-iber  of  influential  and  wealth-  uen  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
who  were  plad  to  be  associated  with  hin  in  his  rar^  Morris  of  worlo.  For  norc 
than  thirty  years  this  nastcrf-nl  :nn  Ixid  only  to  riahc  his  desires  lonown  to 
responsible  non  of  position  and  wealth  — - 
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r.  L,  Moody  —  pr-co 

D.  TTillis  Jjv-.CG,  Jrj'oc.  Talcott,  Morrio  !t.  Jccavp,  John  Kcnnod;^  of  Hot?  Yorh; 

John  Convornc  of  ojicl  John  rJnnorioJror  of  Philr.dolphia,  Cyrils  l!cCorr‘'.ic?o  and  John 
B.  Fo,r'v7ell  of  Chicar^o,  Henry  H.  ‘looro  and  David  TTcaton  of  Boston,  Senator 
Billini!;:G  of  Vorriont,  rloriace  B.  Sillinton  of  Cohoos,  K,  Y.»  Lord  Hinnaird  ana 
Lord  Overto!!  of  Scotland,  and  nony  otherc  —  and  the;.'  rospondod  v/ith  alacritj'’ 
and  doli^ht  to  hio  call  for  nonoy  and  oorvice. 

It  cm  never  he  oxleq'jately  octiriatcd  hor?  ranj"  of  the  -'reo.t  r.ovcnonts  for 
the  'aplift  of  IxiTianity  T7hich  riarhed  the  latter  half  of  tho  19th  Centurj^  ncrc 
the  ov.tcrowth  of  his  vision  a^nd  service*  For  riore  thon  thirty  years  he  stood 
before  the  uorld  as  the  onhodinont  of  all  that  rrac  Trisc  and  nost  effective  in 
Cliristian  service.  Hie  Irno  hallact  of  connon  sense  hept  hin  fror.  tho 
cnotional  encesses  of  sene  ovanir^olists  of  other  days,  md  his  sx)lendid  executive 
p07/er  enabled  hir.i  to  so  or^i^anizo  the  norh  of  the  Inquiry  Boon  that  each 
individual  sco^-.cr  nas  carefully  dealt  TTith  by  trained  uorhers.  In  these  days 
uhen  there  is  such  a  strong  tcndencj’’  to  tabulate  results  and  to  depend  upon 
orgen  izations ,  it  is  refreshing  and  rea,ssuring  to  hnou  tha,t  one  of  tho  greatest 
evangelists  since  the  Apostles  never  counted  tan^giblo  results  or  depended  on  mere 
organization  for  effectiveness.  Hr.  Moody  nas  perhaps  the  best  public  exponent 
tho  ITinotconth  Century  produced  of  First  Contiiry  Christianity,  both  in  doctrine 
and  practice.  ”Tino,''  said  Drurnond,  "has  only  deepened  tho  impression  that 
Scotland  ^ould  not  be  the  smo  todaj'  but  for  the  visit  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  that 
so  far-reaching  uas  and  is  the  influence  of  his  uork  tliat  anyone  uho  ?uio\7s  the 
inner  religious  history  of  the  co\\ntry  riu.st  regard  his  visit  as  nothing  short 
of  a  national  epoch.”  Testinony  liho  this  could  be  given  fron  every  field  in 
which  Mr.  Moody  worked.  There  is  no  better  ovidonco  of  the  sterling;  quality 
of  his  reli{-;ious  wor?-:  tlir,n  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tine 
and  time  again  he  was  \\r gently  invited  to  return  to  co^mtrios  and  cities 
where  ho  had  conducted  services.  Cities  on  both  sides  of  tho  sea  wore  V 
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alw.%'D  sorry  to  soo  hir.  lor.vo  and  filad  to  have  hln  rotv.rn.  Groat  Britain  nas 
constantly  invitiiv:  hir-.  to  rotv.rn.  notnithstandinc  the  fact  tl-.at  throe  tines 
ho  had  Gono  throvvjh  the  Islands,  each  tino  nlth  incroasinc  ponor.  Ti-oro 
no  hotter  s-.Trrary  of  the  infl-aonoo  of  Hr.  iioody  in  torns  of  deeds  ti-.^n  that 
of  Prof.  Henry  Bn-rr-ond,  ono  of  his  nost  offioiont  co-norhors .  In  mooxrrond's 

opinion: 

"1.  Ho  othor  livlr-c  r-an  has  done  so  ;-To.oh  dirootly  in  the  nay  of 

•cnitinG  nan  to  God,  and  in  restorin';  iron  to  thoir  tr-ao  centre. 

"2.  He  othor  livinG  nan  has  done  so  rrach  to  -.^nito  ran  nith  nan,  to 

hroah  doim  porsonr.l  ,';r.-’d,GOO  and  occlosiastical  harriers,  orincin,.  into  rini 
uorship  and  hornonio-as  cooperation  r-.cn  of  diverse  vions  and  dispositions. 

"3.  Ho  othor  livinn  nan  las  sot  so  rany  othor  people  to  norh,  and 
developed,  hy  ara'Aninc  the  sonso  of  rosponslhlllty .  latent  talents  and  ponors 

nhich  no'ild  otherv-ise  have  lain  dorriant, 

•'4.  iTo  other  livinr  nan,  hy  precept  and  exar.plo,  has  so  vindicated 

the  ri'-hts,  privilCnOG,  and  fetics  of  la^^ien. 

"5.  ITo  other  livin:;  I'la.s  raised  noro  r’.onc5^  for  other  people *s 

enterprises • 

"6.  Ho  othor  evajicdist  has  ?:cpt  himself  so  aloof  from  fads,  roliG’ious 
or  otherdso;  fro:';  isms,  fron  special  reforms,  from  rvnninc  specific  doctrines, 
or  attadTiny;  specific  sins;  has  so  concentrated  his  life  npon  the  one  supreme 

endeavor 

lir.  Itnody  realized  the  valve  of  character,  of  a  sonnd  r’.lnd  and  disciplined 
indcr-ont.  Ho  fovnd  tho  converts  -.Tlthont  those  noah-loioed  and  useless,  and  as 
Cliristian  nori-.ors  inefficient  if  not  ann/;erov.s.  Ho  realized  that  tho  prlnary 
purpose  of  Christianity  ras  to  ra;-:o  rood  non  and  rood  nonon  uho  no-ald  servo 
thoir  God  and  their  country  not  only  uith  all  thoir  to  arts  hut  nlth  all  their 
ainds  and  all  their  stronGth.  Out  of  this  conviction  even  the  Horthfleld 
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cd'icational  inctit’^tions  'iiich  in  the  lact  fifty-oovcn  yeare  have  offered  nore 
than  t'7cnty-six  thoncar.d  yonn.G  non  and  Tjoraen  a  chr^nco  to  boconc  educated, 

UGofuI,  aod-fcarinc  and  Ood-aervinG  younr:  nen  oud  uonen.  Over  and  over  o<.ain 
ho  need  to  to  us;  "The  in^rposo  of  lifo  is  service,  and  tho  revrard  of 

service  is  more  service."  It  uas  his  conviction,  also,  thcat  the  primary 
pnnpose  of  education  is  formation  rather  than  information,  that  mere  acepodGi tion 
of  ImiomledGC  is  in  itself  not  cno.^h.  Ho  holiovod  that  tho  real  Goal  of  all 
ti-'.o  education  is  tho  f-^ll  intopTatod  personality  that  finds  expression  in 
clear  thirf-.inG,  rir^l^-t  fccliny  and  offoctivo  action.  He  also  hclicvod  th*at  the 
man  nlio  comid  read  the  Bihlo  for  Himsolf  had  opened  up  the  avonuc  tliro*v^o 
vMch  God  co-aid  speah  to  him.  Tins  mas  a  f-nnda^iontal  conviction  in  tho  life 
of  hr.  hoodj’’,  a'nd  for  this  rcanon  ho  i.'.ade  tho  Bihle  central  in  all  t..-G  uorh 
of  his  schools,  yoiny  so  far  as  to  pat  a  Bihle  in  the  corncr-stono  of  every 
major  h-uildinc  erected  on  tho  crnpo.sGs  of  tho  ITorthfiold  Schools.  Ho  declared 
more  than  once  that  uoro  it  not  for  Christ  and  the  Bihlc  the  Horthficld  Schools 

never  mould  have  oxistod. 

Christian  oducation  in  tho  mind  of  hr.  I-oocp^  mas  not  distinGi^ishod  hy  any 
pocvliarity  of  nothod  or  a:x*  poc-lianitv  of  means:  it  mas  distincT^ished  ontircly 
hy  its  aim.  He  rccO;Tnizcd  tint  tho  methods  a:id  moans  of  Christian  education 
mo-ad  chnnc;o,  and  oupdit  to  chaA-o  to  met  tho  needs  of  tho  times,  TD*mt  its 
p-o.rposc  and  aims  sho-ald  remain  "nchangod  and  unchanmcahle .  There  mas  no 
divorce  in  hr.  i:ood;j’’'s  mind  hetmoen  his  morh  as  an  ovanyelist  and  ms  -noTlz  an 
an  od-acator.  AH  of  Ms  activities  more  one  in  his  onn  mind  and  honco  mherever 
ho  mas  and  mhatovor  he  did  he  mas  prconincntly  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  that 
hocausc  in  his  faith  Clnist  --as  his  Saviour,  his  Teacher,  and  his  Lord, 

In  the  third  place,  ]'r.  !!oH.y  influenced  the  vnrld  hy  mhat  ho  mas,  hy 
his  chnracter.  The  dynamic  forces  cf  hr.  ho-.\v«s  life  -ere  soiritual  forces. 

He  mas  the  product  of  tho  Si'lrit  of  Jeo-?.s  Christ.  Apart  from  this  spirit  it 
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T70-j.ld  "oe  inpoGGiT^lo  to  accovxit  for  D.  L.  rlooc’y. 

HO  ^0.0  0.  r.ar.  of  v^faltorlno:  foath.  o,  faith  tho.t  ot.o  real  to  hini  olid  ho 

uado  it  rco.1  to  others.  It  -.vas  aotlvo,  rather  than  passive:  a  ratter  of  cer.- 
scoration  as  roll  as  affirnr..tiea.  "I  have  rover  lr:ovT.."  said  Lord  Kirno.ird 
of  Seotland,  ''a:,'o:^c  rhose  faith  -oas  so  real  and  aho-a-lin.-.  Ho  diffic'olty 
oo-ild  daant  hin,  no  perplexity  oov.ld  clovd  his  faith  in  God  or  din  -i-  cal... 
holiof  that  all  no-ad  he  noil."  TThen  ashed  on  one  occasion  -hy  ho  did  not  rer. 
his  schools  on  faith  ho  replied:  "I  do.  I  alnays  have  acid  alnays  -.7111."  "As 
an  evidence  of  this  fact,"  ho  said,  "if  yon  odU  toll  roc  of  anj-  Christian  ran 
who  has  r'.oney  to  uhon  I  have  not  rritton  or  on  -.Then  1  have  r.ot  called,  I  mil 
do  so  at  onco.  I  shoi7  n;.  faith  often  I  co  to  non  ae-.d  as?r  then,  to  h'ive  to 

G-oeVs  vorl:."  His  v.^as  a  f oi  tli  that  v/orhed  by  Irve. 

Ho  nas  a  r.ian  of  sin.-lenoss  of  pmpoDO.  His  heart  nas  In  overythinr;  he 

did.  As  a  s.alocran,  as  a  Smday-School  teacher,  as  a  prot.c..or,  ....  a  1  <-  , 

and  an  orcanlzor  ho  uas  doninatod  hy  one  -Treat  p-.-vposo  -  the  -Till  of  God 
as  that  -Till  is  rovcalod  in  Jos’ft  Christ.  His  provailins  qualities  rero 
tiroloss  onor/y,  onazin.c  corsnon  sonso  and  a  hnno-n  syriiathy  raroly  over  oacallod. 

He  nas  a  nan  of  storllnh  sincerity.  Ho  novor  sacrificed  sincerity  for 
s-dcooss.  Betnoen  his  pdlpit  -atterances  and  his  private  life  there  -.7as  no 
fixod  t-redf.  "  It  is  refreshing  at  all  tines,  .-.nd  especially  in  this  sv.porfioial 
and  artificial  world,"  wrote  the  editor  of  Tho  Catholic  ?7orld  at  tho  tir-.e  of 
Mr.  M.oocly's  death,  "to  cone  into  contact  with  s-.-oh  a  Gonnino  sodl,  a  nat-aro 
BO  sincere ,  so  sinplo  that  it  soens  a  nirror  of  nat-aro  Itself."  His  very 
presence  hlllod  insincerity  and  inspired  sincerity.  Ho  was  a  hero  to  his  oto 
children  and  to  all  his  host  friends.  Ho  one  has  written  of  tho  infldonoo 
of  B.  L.  r.oody  noro  roallstioally  the.n  the  late  President  TIoodro-.7  Hilson:  "  1 
was  in  a  very  plebeian  place,"  he  said.  "I  was  in  a  harbor's  shop  sittinc  in 
a  chair  when  I  hecor.ie  eware  thr.t  a  personality  had  ontorod  tho  rocn.  A  nan 
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D.  L.  Moody  —  pace  trrolve 

had  cone  q-aietly  in  n.pon  the  gcuic  errand  as  nyself  and  sat  in  the  rent  cnair 

to  ne.  Every  word  he  nttored,  tho-vh  it  -ras  not  in  the  least  di(?.actic, 

1.  j  T  1  •!n+oTT»''t  ir'  the  nho  nri.G  nervine  hiri;  and  hofore 

shoTred  a  iDcrsonod  a.nd  \it<?d  intoroot  in  ^ 

I  Got  throiich  ^t’-.  rliat  r-as  toirc  ioiio  to  p.o,  I  nr.s  a-raro  that  I  lia.d  attended 
an  OYohflolistic  service,  heeri’.sc  Hr.  Hood;-  nas  in  the  next  chair.  I  p.MT,osoly 
llr.C;erod  in  the  roon  after  ho  had  loft  and  noted  the  sinGVlar  effect  his  visit 
had  iipon  the  harhers  in  that  shop.  They  tallied  in  -ndertenes.  They  did  not 
’aion  his  none,  trat  they  hno-r  that  soriethinc;  had  elevated  their  thoivjit.  And 
I  felt  tiia.t  I  left  tho,t  place  as  I  ohonld  ho.vo  left  a  plaoo  Oi  ..orohip. 

Ho  vas  a  -van  of  ."on-olno  hv-nlllty.  A  truly  sincere  :van  Is  always  Iv.vAlo . 

HO  fools  lihe  a  child  mid  God's  infinite  7.-ysterio3.  loncs  for  a  nobler  jmbIc, 
cries  in  hlo  heart,  "LiGht,  liGht,  r.oro  ll.-d-.t,"  till  God,  in  His  ovn  ^oy,  loads 
hi:.',  there.  S'.’.oh  a  :-7an  vras  D.  L.  I-oody.  He  -rilllnf.:ly  sat  at  the  foot  of  other 
r.en  to  learn.  So  hv.-*lo  vas  ho  that  ho  rosistod  all  pross'orc  to  apt  Id,:',  to 
spoai-.  at  tho  co:if oronooo  he  vas  oonduotine  in  ITorthfield  each  s-.vrier,  sayinG, 
"Thoro  aro  other  non  nhon  yo-.'.  rill  need  to  'near  '-.oro  tlia.n  no,  and  non  tint  I 
have  brovGht  here  for  tho  irarposo  of  yo^rr  toarine."  Drvronond  said:  "The  tray 
he  t--^mod  aside  fror:  applav.so  in  Enfland  str^ch.  n-.atitv.dos  :7ith  rrondor."  To 

bo  oo-orted  n.as  to  hln  not  r:oroly  a  thin.;  to  bo  disco^n-afiod  on  General  principle 

It  sinply  nado  hlr;  niserable.  At  tho  close  of  a  f:reat  nootin;:  nhon  ororrds, 
not  only  of  tho  baso  b-at  of  tho  northy,  ttnronrpd  tho  platforn  to  press  his 
liand,  ho  alvrays  sonohou  disappeared.  iTnen  they  follonod  hin  to  nls  hotel  ,.i- 
doors  noro  barred.  This  nan  novld  not  bo  praised.  The  oriticisr:  *loh  sovxs 
and  the  a&aation  nhioh  spoils  loft  vr.tov.ohod  tho  nan  uho  "for Got  hlnsolf  into 
imortality."  A'lon.r  colloGO  stndonts  Hr.  Hoody  "as  alnaj's  a  vital  po^r.  Of 
his  visit  to  Harvard,  Dr.  Drar.ois  G.  Peabody,  in  his  "Roninisoonoos  of  Present 
Daj'  Saints,"  said:  "Moody  irnedlatoly  inprossod  all  hearers  as  oonplotoly 
sinelehoiided  and  sincorc.  He  was  conscio-'as 
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D.  L.  Iloody  —  pafe  thirteen 

and  vdiilo  a  {-j.Qst  at  rny  house  uith  his  ’.7ife  for  a  reel"*  s  meetings  uith  Harvard 
students  inquired  one  'lorninr  about  the  duties  of  a  professor.  Being  told 
that  one  us'uallj'’  lectured  foi^r  or  five  tines  a  neeh  d'uring  the  uhole  T/inter 
he  said  across  the  table  to  his  uife;  •Enir^,  this  is  no  place  for  us,  I  only 
last  th-ree  weeks.’"  "His  prodigious  poi^ulari ty , "  continued  Dr.  Peabody,  "had 
not  cost  hin  his  simplicity  or  hjnnility." 

He  was  a  nan  of  large  wisdon.  If  wisdom  is  Imowledge  made  our  own  and 
applied  to  life,  then  l-Ir .  Moody'  mst  be  credited  with  large  and  unusual  wisdon. 

If  wisdon  as  education  is  not  a  dea.d  rass  of  accuriudo-ted  items  but  power  to 
work  with  the  brain,  then  Mr.  Moody'’  was  one  of  the  best  educated  nen  of  his  day. 

If  the  nark  of  oduca.tion  is  found,  in  the  union  of  capacity  and  sagacity,  inate 
mental  vigor  and:,  practical  ability  to  use  it  for  a  purpose,  we  cone  to  say  that 
D.  L.  Moody  was  no  common  specim.en  of  a  nan  of  education.  Recently  in  Hew  Yor’^ 
City  one  of  the  public  school  teachers  asked,  a  class,  largely  composed  of  the 
chiliiren  of  foreign-born  parents,  "Can  anyone  here  tell  me  the  difference 
between  an  ed.ucated.  nan  and  an  intelligent  r.ia,n?"  One  of  the  class  in  reply  said: 
"Teacher,  an  eduicated.  nan  is  a  nan  who  luiows  what  other  people  thinli;  an 
intelligent  nan  works  his  own  thinl'is."  On  the  basis  of  this  definition  D.  L. 
Moody  was  not  exceeded  by  any’’  nan  in  his  generation  for  sound  intelligence, 

Mr.  Mood.y’s  keen  wit  and  practical  comon  sense  is  splendidly'  illustrated 
by  the  following  incid.ent.  On  board  a  train  on  which  Mr,  Moody  was  riding  a 
newsboy  cane  throiigh  shoiitirg:  "Ingersoll  on  Hell."  Mr.  Moody.'  caught  the  boy 
and  placed  one  of  his  own  books,  a  book  on  Heaven,  in  the  boy'’s  hand,  saying: 
"Here,  ny  lad,  here  is  another  bool’;.  Give  then  that  at  the  sane  tine,"  In  a 
few  ninutes  the  boy  cane  through  the  train  shouting:  "Ingersoll  on  Hell,  Moody 
on  Heaven."  Mr,  Moody  was  a  firm  believer  tliat  the  best  way  to  show  that  a 
stick  is  crooked  is  not  to  argue  about  it  or  spend  yo^ir  tine  denouncing  it  but 
in  laying  a  straigh;b  stick  along-side  of  it.  Much  of  his  success  in  dealing  ^vith 
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D.  L.  Iloocly 


par.:e  foi’-rteen 


r.ian;;;^  of  tho  conplicatod  problons  ’7hich  confronted  hin  v:as  due  to  this  "bit  of 
pract  i  Cci.1  phi  lo  sophj' , 


He  uas  a  nan  of  unsiirpas sod  ho spi t al i ty .  His  ho^ise  uas  usimlly  filled 
nith  ^;:nosts  a,nd  his  table  often  croT.;dod.  Ho  one  uho  ever  nat  at  his  table 
can  fort^ct  his  hcart5'’  lau^h  or  the  praco  with  uhich  ho  put  everybody  at  their 
Case.  He  to^s  dji  inexhaustible  story-teller  and  he  had.  ’tut  some  story-tellers 
have  not,  an  equal  deliyht  in  the  stories  of  others.  Ho  uas  '■’Jifailinr'::  in  his 
ability  for  quick  and  apt  retort,  TThen  preaching;  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  on 
"Christ,  the  Lifdnt  of  tho  Horld,"  one  of  the  audience  becun  to  hechlo  hin, 
saying,  "Ah  nan,  tho  nan  nho  invented  yas  did  nore  for  the  \7orld  than  Claris t." 

In  ropl3'’  Hr.  Moody  said:  "Then,  ny  friend,  I  suppose  r:hnn  j’^on  cone  to  die  yoi’’. 
uill  send  for  tho  j^o-s  fitter,"  Wliilo  proachiiv;  in  Cincinnati  Hr.  Moody  uas 
approached  bj-  a  nan  who  said  to  hin:  "Are  you  D.  L.  Ho od3',  the  fanous 
evangelist?"  Hr.  Moody  replied,  "Hy  nane  is  D.  L.  Moody  and  I  an  an  ovangolist 
out  I  nolle  no  clo.in  to  being  f,ai.ious,"  "Hell,"  said  the  ''’an,  "j'^ou  have  been 
going  u.p  ojid  do\7n  this  country  for  tuenty  years  hu.nb".gging  the  people  and  I 


nave  runtod  a  cnanco  to  toll  j/o*.'’.  I  do  not  "ooliovc  in  ,yo'''T  rray  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,"  To  this  Hr.  Moody  replied:  "Sir,  I  hove  long  uantod  to  find  a  bettor 
vay  to  preach  the  Gospel,  Kou  do  j^ou  preach  the  Gospel?"  "Oh,"  said  tho  nan, 

"r  do  not  preach  tho  Gospel."  "Hell,"  said  Hr.  Mood.:-,  "I  like  ny  nay  of 
proaching  it  bettor  than  your  rrey  of  not  preaclning  it." 

Mr.  Moody  uas  a  nan  of  -an suorving  1  oya3. trr .  He  uas  alua^^’s  loyal  to  his 
frionds  and  to  every  caa-'.se  ho  ondoavorod  to  servo.  Once  ho  believed  in  his 
friends  ho  never  wavered  in  his  loj'alty  to  then.  Hhon  his  frionds  were  at 
tinoG  criticized  and  lie  was  criticized  for  inviting  thon  to  speak  at  Horth- 
fiold,  ho  steadfastly  proved  his  loj^alt:/  and  his  friendship  oven  in  spite  of 
criticisn.  This  was  partic'^larly  tru.c  in  the  case  of  Henry  Drunnond,  who  was 
under  firo  when  Hr.  Hoodj--  invited  hin  to  the  ilorthficld  Conferences  as  a 
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D.  L.  Iloodj’-  —  fifteen 

cpcol’ier .  The  secret  of  Mr.  t'ooc!^'*s  loyalty  is  fonjir'.  in  the  fact  that  he 
jii’.d.Ged  p.en  hy  the  center  of  their  faith  and  not  the  cir conference  of  it.  Eo.d 
he  jn.df;ed  Henry  Dromond  "by  the  cir  confer  once  of  his  faith  the  prohahilitios 
arc  that  Henry  Dromiond  and  D.  L.  I'ood,y  r/or.ld  never  Imve  net  for  Dromond 
t;ent  ont  into  real: is  of  life  tho-t  Mr,  Moody  never  tonched,  ho.t  J’o.dcinc 
Drixx.iond  by  the  center  of  his  fo-ith  nnen  each  of  then  rctoj^ned  fron  their 
respective  spheres  of  labor  to  the  center  of  their  faith  thej^  fo'-ind  then- 

selves  sittina  side  by  side  at  the  feet  of  Jesn.s,  Here  was  a  nan,  tolerant 

yet  positive;  .^onninely  Christian  and  loj'al,  yet  broad  onoryd'!.  to  af;reo  to 
differ  on  non-essentials  bnt  doterninod  to  love  on  the  essentials. 

Ho  was  a  nan  of  Tinccasiny  pra^^er.  Hero  we  tench  the  so*arcc  of  Hr.  Moody ‘D 
natchless  power.  To  Mr.  Moody  C-od;.  'or'.s  not  a  nere  law  or  an  abstraction.  To 

hin  G-od  won  a  Person  who  feels  and  thirfis,  a  Podhor  who  rviles  and  loves  and 

is  concerned  iTith  evor3’’thinG  which  affects  His  children.  Hith  tliis  conception 
of  God.  wo  one  not  s’o.rprisod  to  find.  Hr.  Moody  leading;  a  life  of  ceaseless 
coniTanion  with  Hin,  ont  of  which  {prow  a  life  of  overconinr  strength.  There  was 
a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Moody’s  life  and  his  proyers;  both  wore  no,ssivG 
and  on  a  ^jrand.  scale.  Prayer  was  the  real  worhin^;  rjOEr  of  Hr.  Moody’s  life. 

He  wo.s  a  no,n  of  deep,  strong;,  ahidiny  love.  Love  was  the  notivo  of  his 
life,  the  essence  of  his  relisicn,  the  center  of  his  nessace*  the  incentive 
of  his  achievenent  and  the  secret  of  his  power,  TJhen  ■.irced.  on  one  occasion  by 
a  supporter  of  his  schools  to  raise  the  tuition  fron  $100  a  year  to  $200  with 
the  G'Y^ecstion  that  those  who  could  not  pay  the  extra  $100  should.  secr''re  sene 
friend  to  do  it,  Mr.  Moody  with  tears  streariiny  d.own  his  face  replied;  "It 
has  been  the  prayer  of  life  that  I  niyht  bo  thp,t  friend  to  every  student  who 
enters  these  schools,"  and  he  was  until  the  das’  of  his  death.  His  interest 
in  his  students  never  ceased..  They  were  on  his  heart  d.ay  and  nifht ,  as  the 


following  letter  shows: 
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pacG  siAtcon 


London,  July  8,  1892, 


’’Hy  dear  licDoncll: 

"l  "as  rlo-cl  to  i.:ot  so  if'ood  a  report  froii  Princeton,  o,nd 

an  cla,d  the  ‘boj's  a.re  all  doinf;  so  ”v7oll,  Gspecia>ll5’^  _ ___• 

I  have  nritton  hiri  a,  letter  toda^'.  It  cheers  lao  to  hear  tnat 
the  hoys  niio  ho.vo  gone  ov.t  fron.  ns  arc  doin;^  all  they  can  to 
hold  np  Christ.  I'^do  not  see  nhy  Movnt  Hornon  shonld  not 
hocone  a  hlossin^  to  all  of  tho  collc/;;os  in  tho  conrso  of  tine. 
G-ivo  ryy  warriest  love  to  all  the  hoj's,  and  toll  thcri  tha,t  I  ar.i 
nlo-d  to  if:ct  so  r'yood  a.  report  fron  then,  TIritc  no  often  and  lot 
nc  lonoTT  ho’.7  things  do  at  ITorthfiold  this  s*mer , 

"Yoni's  trnly, 

-  D.  L.  KOCLY.” 


Measnrod  hy  uha.tsoovor  standards  yon  please,  uhothor  hy  his  inflncnce 
on  non  or  on  novenents  or  hoth,  Ur.  I:oody  stands  ont  a,s  one  of  the  .hTea-test 
reen  in  tlic  r.Ta/;ni tude  of  his  achicvoncntc  and  the  prcordncnce  of  his  inflncnce. 

As  a  raster  of  ^^rcat  a'adicnccs,  as  an  aclninistrator  of  nealth,  as  a  transr.-mtor 
of  nonoy  into  hriclis,  stones,  hoo]’:s,  tra-cts  and  Clnristian  character,  I’r.  liood;^' 
rightly  rrnhs  as  ono  of  the  froatest  non  of  any  da^jn 

ITo  caroer  of  r.odern  tines  is  a  hotter  comontary  on  the  hi.^h  notto  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  ”Por  ne  to  livo  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  cnin,"  t'na-n  tha-t 
of  D.  L,  I'ooc!;’',  All  non  and  nonon  nlio  had  tho  privilege  of  lonovrinn  Mr.  Hoody, 
directly  or  indirectly,  nill  join  nholohoartedlv  in  tho  v/ords  of  ^ashinyton 
Gladden:  "I  slia-11  hoar  nith  no  to  ny  inravo ,  and  heyond,  a  {Tatofnl  recoil ectios 


of  this  cloar-hcadcd,  hroad-nindod,  yroat-hcarted  rani.” 
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DWIGHT  LYMAN  MOODY 

He  was  fhe  biggest  human  I  ever  knew:'—. 


,  1837-1899 

Henry  Drummond 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Well  by  Bethlehem’s  Gate 

^orld  famous  ‘‘Syrian  Guest  ”  returns  in  this  book  It  is  Christmas  Eve  anA 

mardd  hisWm  ""  T  the  same  charm  thal 

finr^  fk-  Lovers  of  home,  especially  those  who  are  away  from  home  will 

most  bautM  n‘°.  ^  '"“i'  '^he  theme  of  the  book  forms  orofThe 

Xv  of  a  bi.e‘^b'"'“n  J  P“f  “Do  yott  remember  that  firre 

lonilj  a  time  -M^en  David  was  warring  in  the  hills  of  Judea— how  it  says,  ‘and  David 

is  bv  the  uV®  T“  ®‘''®  *°  '"o*'  of  Bethlehem,  which 

IS  by  the  gate  ?  The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows : 

I.  THE  RETURN  OF  AN  OLD  TIME  GUEST  Hi  THF  rilFST-s  ncPAD-riTDr 

It.  THE  LAND  THAT  WAS  VERY  FAR  OFF  WE^L^Iy 

Its  photographic  illustrations  are  exquisite.  No  choicer  gift  at  small  cost  can  be  found. 

64  pages.  60  cents  net 


The  ways  of  shepherds  and  flocks  are  seen  there  still.  — From  T^he  W^tU  Btthlehem^s  Gate, 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 


A  BEDOUIN  LOVER.  The  author  in  this 

narrative  describes  in  delightfully  picturesque 
language  his  experiences  under  the  shadow  of 
the  sphynx  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Photographic  Illustrations. 

Decorative  Boards.  Pricey  50  cents  net 

THE  SIGNS  IN  THE  CHRISTMAS  FIRE.  It 

is  a  dreamy  sketch  of  pure  and  noble  sentiment, 
and  throws  light  on  the  old,  ever  new  story. 

Vellum  edition,  with  borders,  end  leaves,  and 
cover,  printed  in  gray  green  and  gold  bronze. 
Gilt  top  and  photogravure  frontispiece. 

Pricey  50  cents  net 

Unique  Envelope  Series,  price,  25  cents  net 
SAINT  ABIGAIL  OF  THE  PINES.  It  bears 

the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean  in  every  chap¬ 
ter.  But  it  is  not  only  a  sea  story,  it  deals  with 
the  deep  things  of  life,  and  grips  both  the  mind 
and  the  heart. 

Price,  50  cents  net 

PETER  IN  THE  FIRELIGHT.  This  story  in¬ 
terprets  the  striking  fact  that  the  fisherman’s 
friend,  who  is  none  other  than  John,  has  given 
the  world  its  only  glimpse  of  another  outdoor  fire 
where  once  more  the  fisherman  is  seen  standing 
in  the  firelight.  The  scene  by  that  fire  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ever  pictured.  Illustrated  with 
three  full-page  illustrations. 

Price,  50  cents  net 

AT  THE  CROSSING  WITH  DENIS 
McSHANE.  Rich  with  the  Christmas  spirit 
which  breaks  down  social  barriers  and  is  “  no 
respecter  of  persons.”  Its  central  figure  is  a 
witty,  warm-hearted  Irishman.  With  five  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Florence  Scovel  Shinn. 
Price,  50  cents  net 


OUTSIDE  A  CITY  WALL.  This  is  a  beauti¬ 
fully  written  description  of  the  places  outside  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  which  are  connected  with  the 
life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  such  as  Gethsem- 
ane.  Calvary  and  the  Torr.b  in  the  Garden.  Sev¬ 
eral  beautiful  photogravure  illustrations  are  in 
the  volume. 

Price,  35  cents  net 

An  edition  specially  prln'ed  ard  uniform  in  style 
throughout  with  the  cuihzr's**  1  he  Well  by  Bethle¬ 
hem's  Gate.”  50  cents  net 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  .lEBEL  NUR.  The 

tale  is  deeply  spiritual,  and  is  an  aid  to  medita¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  of  the  protection  of  the 
Divine  Shepherd. 

Title  stamped  in  gold,  and  photogravure  fron¬ 
tispiece  by  the  famous  artist,  W.  L.  Taylor. 
Printed  throughout  in  two  colors,  with  Oriental 
borders  designed  especially  for  this  volume. 
t  rice,  50  cents  net 

Unique  Envelope  Series,  price,  25  cents  net 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  BETHLEHEM.  A  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  book  of  the  sympathetic  journey 
through  Palestine  of  a  man  of  rare  insight  and 
unusual  descriptive  power.  Illustrated  with  six¬ 
teen  beautiful  half  tones.  In  box. 

Price,  $l .00  net 

NO  ROOM  IN  THE  INN.  One  who  journeys 
along  the  roadways  traveled  by  Joseph  and  Mary 
long  ago  tells  in  beautiful  word  pictures  of  expe¬ 
riences  and  scenes  which  cause  the  incident  of 
“no  room  in  the  inn”  to  stand  out  in  its  touching 
actuality.  Photogravure  illustrations. 

Price,  50  cents  net 

Unique  Envelope  Series,  price,  25  cents  net 


THE  LOVE  WATCH.  A  story  of  the  Bethany 
home  and  events  in  ‘ihe  city  over  the  hill.” 
Competent  judges  say  it  gives  an  unusually 
beautiluland  life-like  picture  of  scenes  in  those 
last  days  of  the  Nazarene. 

A  new  edition,  bound  in  boards  of  purple  onyx, 
with  printed  label  for  back,  decorative  side  stamp 
in  gold  and  violet,  end  leaves  of  onyx,  violet 
tinted. 

Price,  50  cents  net 

Unique  Envelope  Edition.  Enclosed  in  en¬ 
velope,  ready  for  mailing. 

Price,  25  cents  net 

THE  SONG  OF  OUR  SYRIAN  GUEST. 

After  a  million  copies  have  been  issued  the 
demand  for  this  book  is  greater  than  ever.  It  has 
been  translated  into  seven  different  languages, 
and  into  two  raised  languages  for  the  blind. 

The  Copeland  Edition.  The  well-known  edition 
bound  in  pearl  gray  cloth  with  white  enamel 
design,  unique  initial  letter  in  mother  of  pearl, 
containing  illustrations  by  Charles  Copeland. 
Illuminated  jacket  in  gold  and  color. 

Price,  50  cents  net 
In  full  leather,  price,  $J  .25  net 

Unique  Envelope  Edition,  printed  in  two 
colors,  and  containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  copy  of 
a  painting  by  Harold  Sichel. 

P.  ice,  25  cents  net 

Also  bound  in  stiff  boards. 

Price,  35  cents  net 
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HUGH  BLACK 
Author  of  Friendship  ** 

The  Open  Door 

A  new  volume  from  the  pen  of  Hugh  Black,  exhibiting  all  the  chief  elements  of 
his  previous  work.  Dr.  Black  has  chosen  to  regard  life  as  an  open  door,  at  which 
he  stands  and  discusses  its  unfolding  problems,  its  sorrows  and  its  joys.  Net  $1.00 

S.  D.  GORDON 

Quiet  Talks  about  the 
Crowned  Christ 

After  many  years’  study  of  the  one  book  of  the  Bible 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  crowned  Christ— the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  John — Mr.  Gordon  has  put  these  latest  talks 
together.  No  book  of  the  sixty-six  has  seemed  so  much 
like  a  riddle,  and  set  so  many  guessing.  Net  75c 

JAMES  L,  GORDON.  D.  D. 

All’s  Law  Yet  All’s  Love 

“Discloses  the  secret  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  eloquence- 
fresh  and  intimate  presentations  of  truth  which  always 
keep  close  to  reality.  Dr.  Gordon  also  seems  to  have  the 
world’s  literature  at  command.” — Christian  IVorld. 

Net  $1.25 

PROF.  LEE  R.  SCARBOROUGH 

Recruits  for  World  Conquests 

“  Here  is  a  soul-stirring  message,  presenting  the  call 
and  the  need  and  the  response  we  should  make.  The 
author  is  deeply  spiritual,  wise,  earnest  and  conservative 
in  presenting  his  appeal.”— IForai and  Way.  Net  75c 


THE  GIFT  BOOK 
OF  THIS  SEASON 

By  J.  H.  JOWETT,  D.  D. 

MY  DAILY 
MEDITATION 

For  the  Circling  Year 

A  series  of  choice  tabloid  talks — 
a  spiritual  meditation  for  every  day 
in  the  year.  The  whole  volume  is 
of  true  mintage,  bearing  the  imprint 
of  Dr.  Jowett’s  ripest  thought  and 
fruitful  mind.  Net  $1.25 


HAROLD  BEGBIE,  Author  of  “  Twice-Born  Men  ” 

The  Proof  of  God  A  Dialogue  with  Two  Letters 

The  author  of  “Twice-Born  Men  ”  here  enters  anew  field  of  thought.  His  method 
of  meeting  the  agnostic  and  the  skeptic  is  admirable.  Here  is  philosophy  presented 
in  conversational  form,  pointed  and  convincing.  Net  75c 


CHARLES  SILVESTER  HORNE 
Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching 

The  Romance  of  Preaching 

With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  H.  A.  Bridgman.  With  Portrait 

“  For  any  man  in  the  pulpit  whose  zeal  may  ever  flag,  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
book  of  the  year.”— TAe  Continent.  25 

BISHOP  FRANCIS  J.  McCONNELL 

P ersonal  Christianity 

The  latest  volume  of  the  famous  “  Cole  Lectures  ” 
delivered  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

“It  is  irnpossible  to  give  anything  but  a  taste  of  this 
most  excellent  work  which  will  stimulate  thought  and 
help  clarify  the  thinking  of  masay.”— Zion's  Herald. 

Net  $1.25 

Lectures  and  Orations  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher 

Collected  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 

It  is  fitting  that  one  who  is  noted  for  the  grace,  finish 
and  eloquence  of  his  own  addresses  should  choose  those 
of  his  predecessor  which  he  deems  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

12  mo.  Net  $1.20 

NORMA  BRIGHT  CARSON 
Editor  of  Book  News 

Boys  of  the  Bible 

In  a  chatty,  informal  way  such  as  youngsters  love,  and 
in  which  all  stories  for  children  should  be  told,  Mrs. 
Carson  relates  the  outstanding  incidents  of  the  early  years 
of  the  great  Bible  heroes.  Illustrated.  Net  75c 


JOHN  BALCOMB  SHAW,  D.  D. 

The  Angel  in  the  Sun 

Glimpses  of  the  Light  Eternal 

A  refreshing  and  enheartening  book  ;  the  cheery  word  of  a  man  of  unswerving  faith 
to  his  companions  by  the  way.  cloth.  Net  $1.00 


-Send  for  New  32 -page  List,  ‘‘RevelVs  New  Books,  ”  Free 
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Educational 


CALIFORNIA 


BIBLE  INSTITUTE 


t  I  /  I  IT  r'-.  .--'r  r  •'  — - 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

New  Buildings  Center  of  City. 
Dormitories  with  647  Rooms. 
Auditorium  seating  4,200. 

No  better  climate  in  the  world. 
An  opportunity  of  a  life  time. 
Study  the  Bible  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions. 

R.  A.  TORREY,  Dean 

Bible  Teacher  of  World-wide  Reputation 

Catalogue  with  full  j>articulars  upon  application 

T.  C.  HORTON,  Superintendent 


arEW  HAMPSIIIRC 


New  Hampshiee,  Kingston. 

SANBORN  SEMINARY 

KINGSTON.  N.  H. 

The  27th  year  opens  Sept.  8.  Endowment  makes  the  ex¬ 
penses  very  low.  Co-educationai.  Certificate  privileges. 
Music.  Athletic  grounds.  ^  e  w  and  separate  dormitory 
tor  girls.  All  advantages  of  an  expensive  school  for 
moderate  cost.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Z.  WILLI.S  KEMP,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 
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Connecticut,  New  Haven. 

YALE  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

Research  and  Training  In  Five  Departments : 

(1)  Piistoral  Service  at  Home. 

(2)  Service  in  the  Foreign  Fiel«l. 

(3)  Religiouit  Fdueation, 

(4)  Practical  Philanthropy. 

(5)  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Open  on  equal  terms  to  students  of  all  Christian  bodies. 
Degrees  of  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  and  Ph.  D.  may  be  obtained 
by  students.  For  catalogue,  address  Dean  Chas.  R 
Brown,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Maine,  Bangor. 

BANGOR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

99th  year  opened  Sept.  30,  1914.  For  College 
or  non-College  men.  Courses,  regular  and 
elective ;  leading  to  diploma  or  degree ;  mod¬ 
ern,  thorough,  practical.  Convocation  week: 
with  special  lecturers.  Expenses  low.  For 
Catalogue  or  information  address 

Prof.  Warren  J.  Moulton,  Cor.  Sec’y. 


'f'H®  PISR  XEACHERS’  AGFNCIFS 

■  2-A  Park  Street,  Bo-vton;  me  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Washington ;  Chicago ;  Portland ;  Berkeley ;  Los  Angeles 
Manual  Free.  Everett  O.  Fisk  &  Co. 


The  Congrega-tionalisl 

will  be  pleased  to  furnish  its  subscribers  in¬ 
formation  about  any  school  or  college  whose 
announcement  appears  i  n  these  columns.  We 
will,  upon  request,  obtain  circulars,  cata¬ 
logues  and  other  details  at  no  expense  to  the 
subscribers.  Address 

Educational  Department, 

The  Congregationalist. 
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and  Fact.  Daily  Bible  Readingrs  for  1915  also 
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jetc.  Red  Cloth  25c,  Morocco  35c,  Interleaved  for 
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NAVARRE 

7th  AVENUE  and  38th  ST.  XT  O  T  It’  T 
300  FEET  from  BROADWAY  XI  W  1  Xli  Ll 
From 

GRAND  CEf^RAL^STATION 

New  York 

PENN.  R.  R.  Sta.  4  BlocKs 

CENTRE  OF  EVERYTHING 
350  ROOMS  BATHS  200 

A  room  with  bath,  -  $1.50 

Other  rooms  with  bath,  $3.00  $3.50 
Eooms  for  two  persons,  $3.50  $3.00 

CHISINI:  (A  LA  CARTE)  MITSIC 

SEND  FOR  COLORED  MAP  OF  NEW  YORK 

EDGAR  T.  SMITH,  Managing  Director. 


GET  THE  BEST  SELLING 
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SONG  BOOK 


Make  Christ  King 

Selling  at  the  rate  of  Ilalf  a  Slillion  a  fear 
Edited  by  E.  O.  Excell, 

Du.  V/.  E.  Biicderwolb' 
and  about  50  leadi  ng  Evangelists. 
Regardlessof  expense  they  tried  to 
maket'iisThe  OreatcAt  Song  ISook 
Ever  PubijMlied.  Cont  tiiiing  best 
copyright  son'TS  and  old  familiar^ 
hymns  from  every  source. 

Send  only  ]  5  c<  fits  for 
Biedemoolf  Suinplo  Copy 

THE  CLAD  TIDINGS  PCTl.  CO.,  Lakoside  Bldff.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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D.  L.  Moody’s  Value  for  Our  Time  and  All  Time 


To  help  the  present  generation  realize  the 
spiritual  stature  and  the  world-wide  influence 
of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  this  exceptionally  large 
number  of  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian 
World  has  been  prepared.  Fifteen  years  will  have 
passed  next  month  since  he  entered  the  other  life 
with  these  words  on  his  lips,  “Earth  is  receding, 
heaven  is  opening.”  That  time,  brief  though  it  is, 
suffices  to  dim  the  memory  of  even  a  great  man.  Only 
the  other  day  members  of  a  Sunday  school  class  of 
bright  lads  in  their  later  teens  were  asked  if  they 
had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Moody.  More  than  half  of 
the  twenty  were  frank  enough  to  say  they  had  not. 
All  the  more  important  is  it  to  reconstruct  that  vivid 
personality,  to  project  it  in  bold,  strong  outlines  be¬ 
fore  the  men  of  today  and  tomorrow  while  those  still 
live  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  the  flesh.  Willingly 
and  generously  have  such  persons  responded  to  our 
request.  Fellow-workers  in  his  earliest  evangelistic 
campaigns  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  companions  in 
many  and  various  undertakings,  graduates  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  institutions  which  he  founded,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  great  hosts  of  college  men  whom  he 
touched,  his  own  sons  and  a  nephew  have  written  out 
of  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Moody  and 
their  abiding  affection  for  him. 

The  essential  greatness  of  this  son  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmer  impresses  us  as  time  goes  on.  President 
Wilson  on  another  page  expresses  his  own  high 
esteem  of  Mr.  Moody.  We  think  that  the  members 
of  Mr.  Moody’s  family  will  pardon  us  for  passing 
on  a  hitherto  unpublished  incident  that  reveals  the 
attitude  of  another  president  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  evangelist.  Not  long  after  his  father’s 
death  Mr.  William  R.  Moody  called  on  President 
McKinley  at  the  White  House  to  invite  him  to  North- 
fleld.  He  was  quickly  given  preference  over  other 
callers  and  ushered  into  an  inner  room.  Alone  there 
with  the  President,  Mr.  Moody  sought  to  extend  his 
invitation  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  the  President 
bade  him  sit  down,  saying ;  “I  want  to  talk  with  you, 
Mr.  Moody.  Do  you  realize  that  your  father  was  a 
very  great  man?”  “I  am  sure  that  he  was  a  good 
one,”  was  the  modest  reply.  “But,”  persisted  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley,  “he  was  a  great  man  too,  and  when 
greatness  and  goodness  are  combined,  you  have  a 
rare  character.” 

Shall  we  judge  Mr.  Moody  by  Napoleon’s  test— 
what  he  did?  The  list  of  his  achievements  is  a  long 
and  shining  one.  Evangelistic  campaigns  stretching 
over  a  period  of  thirty-flve  years,  with  a  fruitage  that 
no  one  can  compute,  two  great  schools  educating 
nearly  two  thousand  students  annually,  a  Bible  In¬ 
stitute  whose  influence  affects  the  entire  West,  a 
church  called  by  his  name  and  especially  identified 
with  his  methods,  gospel  hymn-books  scattered  by  the 
million  over  the  globe,  tent  and  colportage  work,  sum¬ 
mer  Bible  conferences,  efforts  in  behalf  of  those  in 
prison,  humane  endeavors  for  the  soldiers  in  two 
wars,  popular  Bible  classes  and  quiet  gatherings  for 


prayer  still  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  world — 
all  these  owe  to  Mr.  Moody  a  powerful  initial  im¬ 
pulse.  His  sturdy  aid  was  given  also  in  a  critical 
time  in  their  history  to  such  far-reaching  undertak¬ 
ings  as  the  uniform  Sunday  school  lessons  and  the 
Student  Volunteer  movement.  Scores  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  in  different  cities  are  a  monument  to  his 
Initiative  and  faith. 

Shall  we  judge  him  by  his  personal  influence  on 
men  who  in  turn  became  builders  of  the  same  King¬ 
dom  of  God?  Henry  Drummond  and  James  Stalker 
in  Scotland,  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  in  England,  in  Amer¬ 
ica  Robert  E.  Speer,  John  R.  Mott  and  other  college- 
bred  men  now  bearing  heavy  Christian  burdens  were 
fashioned  by  this  powerful  leader.  The  valiant  mis¬ 
sionary  in  China,  Dr.  John  Kenneth  MacKenzie,  was 
only  one  of  many  whose  choice  of  missionary  calling 
was  in  large  measure  due  to  him.  In  many  a  city, 
town  and  hamlet  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  one  will  find  today  laymen  who  attribute 
their  present  interest  in  the  church  and  the  King¬ 
dom  to  words  which  D.  L.  Moody  spoke  in  their 
hearing  years  ago. 

Shall  we  judge  him  by  that  hardest  of  all  tests— 
how  he  was  regarded  in  the  circle  of  those  who  knew 
him  best?  Here  again  the  verdict  is  unmistakable, 
Mr,  Paul  Moody’s  wonderful  tribute  in  this  issue 
voices  the  thought  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  him 
best.  Alert,  forward-looking,  straightforward  some¬ 
times  to  the  point  of  brusqueness,  scornful  of  the 
mere  self-seeker  and  flatterer,  his  heart  was  a  deep, 
inexhaustable  well  of  love,  out  of  which  poured 
streams  of  blessing  in  every  direction. 

Greatness  plus  goodness— that  was  D,  L.  Moody, 
He  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  evolution. 
Something  of  a  dynamic  character  came  at  a  critical 
moment  into  the  life  of  this  rollicking  lad,  this  in¬ 
different  schoolboy,  and  it  transformed  him  not  all 
at  once,  slowly  but  irresistibly.  It  was  this  that 
brought  two  continents  under  the  spell  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  made  him  the  greatest  lay  worker  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  the  interpretation  of  it  all  we  must  go  back  to 
the  old  records  of  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  Boston,  where, 
under  date  of  March  12,  1S56,  a  conservative  exam¬ 
ining  committee  made  this  entry :  “Mr.  Moody  thinks 
he  has  made  some  progress  since  he  was  here. 

Is  fully  determined  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
always.  His  prevailing  intention  is  to  give  up  his 
will  to  God.” 

Why  should  there  not  be  on  this  fifteenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  death  similar  complete  surrenders  of  the 
human  will  to  the  divine  purpose  on  the  part  of 
thousands  of  young  men.  Such  an  act  may  not  make 
them  famous,  but  it  will  multiply  their  iufiuence 
many  fold,  put  granite  into  their  characters  and  make 
them,  like  Dwight  L.  Moody,  successful  servants  of 
Christ  and  of  men.  That  would  be  the  memorial 
which  would  please  him  most. 
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•  Moody  the  Missionary 

A  great  aim,  a  ceaseless  activity,  a  sympathy  that  had  in 
It  both  imagination  and  respect  for  the  individuality  of  others 
a  lively  and  corrective  sense  of  humor,  an  unfailing  desire  to’ 
learn  and  a  constructive  power  of  leadership  unsurpassed  in 
his  generation  these  were  the  qualities  which  made  Dwight 
L.  Moody  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  time.  For  the  aim  was 
loyalty  to  Christ,  to  whom  he  had -given  himself  in  a  complete 
self-dedication,  and  this  loyalty  opened  a  way  of  action  for 
all  his  high  qualities  and  set  them  free  for  their  large  effect 
upon  the  world. 

Mr.  Moody’s  life  showed  in  the  clearest  fashion  that  sense 
of  mission  which  is  the  essential  difference  between  a  church 
that  justifies  its  existence  by  service  to  mankind  and  a  church 
which  is  contemptuously  tolerated  by  men  because  it  holds  a 
lenerable  tradition  and  makes  an  ornamental  patch  on  the 
drab  surface  of  our  life.  He  shared  with  his  Master  the  im¬ 
pression  and  enthusiasm  of  one  who  is  sent.  The  motive  be¬ 
hind  this  sense  of  mission  was  that  of  personal  loyalty  and 
gratitude.  His  starting  point  for  work  was  not  in  himself. 
It  was  outside  of  and  above  himself,  and  so  it  left  him  free 
from  all  self-questioning  and  all  self-confidence.  “Before  my 
conversion,”  he  said,  “I  worked  toward  the  cross,  but  since 
then  I  have  worked  from  the  cross ;  then  I  worked  to  be  saved, 
now  I  work  because  I  am  saved.”  The  salvation  to  which  he 
learned  that  he  had  attained  in  that  memorable  hour  with  his 
Bible  class  teacher  was  a  setting  free  for  service. 

A  review  of  the  many  personal  tributes  which  we  have 
gathered  for  this  number  of  our  paper  suggests  the  high  ca¬ 
pacity  for  human  relations  and  enduring  friendships  which 
was  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s  most  admirable  gifts.  He  loved  men, 
uot  in  the  mass  but  individually,  as  God  loves  them.  It  was 
a  catholic  hiterest  and  sympathy  which  he  showed,  winning 
the  open-minded  and  spiritually  receptive  everywhere.  His 
big,  sympathetic  manhood  awakened  a  response  and  kindled 
a  like  desire  to  love  and  serve  in  men  as  far  apart  as  Drum¬ 
mond,  the  refined  and  dainty-minded,  and  the  unlettered  and 
untaught  who  came  under  his  power.  But  this  power  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  men  moved  along  the  highest  lines  of  the  spirit, 
where  all  men  stand  in  a  like  humility  and  need  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  heavenly  Father. 

There  was  nothing  conventional,  nothing  cut  and  dried 
about  Mr.  Moody  or  his  work.  He  had  that  rarest  quality  of 
generalship,  the  ability  instantly  to  readjust  his  plans  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  His  mind  was  alive  and  alert  to  all 
passing  opportunities  and  quick  to  learn  even  from  those  with 
whom  he  disagreed.  No  one  could  watch  him  in  his  command 
of  a  situation — no  one  can  now  remember  the  creative  work  in 
education  and  evangelization  which  we  owe  to  his  genius  for 
inspiring  others  without  the  feeling  which  grew  in  even  slight 
-acquaintance  with  his  living  presence,  that  the  man  was 
greater  than  his  work. 

The  real  significance  of  Mr.  Moody’s  life  and  character  to¬ 
day  is  found  in  their  challenge  to  the  church  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  rise  to  a  sense  of  mission  like  his  own.  Methods 
differ ;  the  message  is  the  same.  Have  we  any  message  for 
the  world?  Mr.  Moody  had,  and  went  forth  with  it,  confi¬ 
dently  assured  that  God  would  honor  his  attempts  to  serve. 
Have  we  any  such  message  or  confidence  of  faith?  If  not, 
what  are  we  doing  with  the  machinery  and  the  prestige  of 
Christ’s  Church  and  with  the  money  raised  by  his  people?  If 
we  have  a  message,  why  are  we  not  more  in  earnest  in  pressing 
it  upon  the  attention  of  the  needy  world  with  something  of  the 
tact  and  affection  and  sturdy  faith  in  Christ  which  turned  this 
farmer’s  boy  and  shoe-salesman  into  the  greatest  evangelist  of 
his  own  time? 

The  Mid-Term  Elections 

The  elections  for  congressmen  and  state  officials  midway 
in  the  term  of  a  President  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  pro¬ 
phetic  of  political  changes  in  progress  and  to  come.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  last  week’s 
election  in  its  relation  to  the  President  is  that  it  failed  to  be 
a  popular  endorsement  of  his  administration.  It  is  true  that 
the  new  Congress  will  be  Democratic,  by  a  very  small  majority, 


but  those  majorities  in  Senate  and  House  are  still  due 
division  among  the  opponents  of  Democracy  and  are  so  ^ 
that  nothing  like  the  presidential  control  which  has 
the  just-ended  session  seems  possible  in  the  sixty-fourth  r 
gress.  The  revolt  of  a  very  few  will  suffice  to  hinder  any  raffi 
or  even  doubtful  legislation,  and,  with  this  possibility  of  efleor 
revolt,  strict  discipline  will  suffer. 

One  of  the  striking  results  of  this  situation  is  that  th 
South  will  be  pushed  from  the  saddle.  The  majority  ffi  fj 
present  Congress  has  been  so  large  and  so  manageable  th  t 
its  leaders,  who  are  mainly  from  the  South,  have  given  th 
impression  to  other  sections  that  measures  of  public  polic^ 
were  often  shaped  from  sectional  motives  and  for  sectional  pu  ^ 
poses.  Henceforth  the  main  body  of  the  Democracy,  which 
is  still  from  the  South,  must  satisfy  the  northern  minority 
by  whose  aid  alone  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  measures  into 
law.  That  this  is  a  more  wholesome  condition  for  the  whole ' 
country  than  that  which  has  prevailed  during  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion,  no  sober-minded  citizen,  we  suppose,  will  question.  The 
Democratic  control  remains,  but  the  Democratic  leaders  must 
walk  carefully. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  and  occasions  for 
this  triumph  of  the  opposition,  they  divide  themselves  naturally 
into  two  parts.  In  the  first  place.  President  Wilson  has  always 
been  a  minority  President,  who  owed  his  election  and  his  great 
majority  in  Congress  to  a  division  in  his  opponent’s  ranks. 
His  election  was  made  possible  by  the  Progressive  split,  and 
his  continuance  in  office  for  a  second  term  now  seems  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  Progressive  party  as  an 
active  and  powerful  influence  in  political  affairs.  But  these 
elections  show  that  the  Progressive  party  is  on  the  wane,  with 
little  or  no  prospect  of  recovery.  It  had  strength  enough  to 
keep  the  Democrats  in  power,  but  not  even  its  most  hopeful 
members,  we  suppose,  can  cherish  the  illusion  that  it  has  a 
future  outside  of  two  or  three  states  of  the  Union,  where  it 
has  the  aid  of  a  trusted  leader,  like  Gov.  Hiram  Johnson  of 
California,  or  that  it  can  serve  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  making  Republican  success  difficult  or  impossible.  Had 
the  division  been  completely  healed  this  year,  the  control  of 
Congress  would  have  been  thrown  completely  into  opposition 
hands.  President  Wilson  owes  his  small  majority  to  Progres¬ 
sive  votes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  position  as  a  mere 
adjunct  of  Democracy  will  continue  to  satisfy  the  Progressive 
voters.  It  seems  more  probable  that  they  will  more  and  more 
choose  between  the  two  main  parties,  some  of  them  returning 
to  their  Republican  allegiance,  and  some  openly  uniting  with 
the  Democrats. 

The  other  reason  for  Republican  success  arises  from  private 
and  business  dissatisfaction.  Hard  times  are  always  a  polit¬ 
ical  argument  against  the  party  in  power.  It  is  significant 
that  the  recovery  of  Republican  strength  took  place  largely 
in  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  states.  We  have  had 
but  little  opportunity  to  test  the  working  of  the  Democratic 
tariff,  but  at  least  it  has  not  thus  far  brought  in  the  expected 
revenue  or  conduced  to  general  prosperity.  Nor  have  either 
the  income  tax  or  the  prospect  of  special  war  taxes  in  time 
of  peace  been  popular.  The  European  war  brought  with  it 
further  financial  distress  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 
With  men  out  of  work,  the  cost  of  living  going  up  instead  of 
down,  closed  factories  and  difficulty  in  paying  debts,  a  falling 
off  from  support  of  the  administration  was  inevitable.  There 
was  more  than  this,  however,  we  believe.  Many  of  our  people 
feel  that  the  campaign  against  organized  and  successful  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  carried  on  in  a  persecuting 
rather  that  a  judicial  spirit.  Governor  Baldwin  of  Connecticut, 
a  life-long  Democrat,  for  instance,  believes  that  the  spectacular 
impeachment  on  the  very  eve  of  election  of  a  body  of  leading 
business  men  for  acts  performed  wffiile  directors  of  the  New 
Haven  Company  had  not  a  little  to  do  in  causing  distrust  in 
the  minds  of  Connecticut  citizens  with  the  methods  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  administration. 

The  election  has  brought  to  the  front  some  men  of  whom 
America  is  not  especially  proud.  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  example,  has  been  re-elected,  but  we  have  appar¬ 
ently  escaped  the  infliction  of  Roger  Sullivan  in  Illinois.  I* 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  many  as  116,000  citizens  of  New 
York  gave  the  endorsement  of  their  ballots  to  the  thoroughly'  ■ 
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discredited  and  recently-deposed  Governor— William  Sulzer. 

The  return  of  ex-Speaker  Cannon  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  restores  a  picturesque  figure  to  American  politics,  with  a 
memory  of  discredited  leadership  in  old-fashioned  political 
methods  and  spirit.  The  main  hope  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  indeed  of  the  country  at  large,  must  be  that  among  the 
new  members  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  or  the  governors 
chosen  by  the  states,  some  opposition  leadership  of  high 
talents  and  self-devotion  may  be  secured.  The  Democratic 
leadership  of  President  Wilson  is  assured  for  two  years  yet, 
and  perhaps  for  a  longer  period,  but  there  is  no  man  yet  in 
sight  who  occupies  anything  like  his  position  of  party  primacy 
among  the  Republicans.  It  is  well  for  the  nation  when  both 
parties  can  be  led  by  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  in  whom  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  have  complete  confidence.  That 
such  leaders  may  be  brought  to  the  front  must  be  the  prayer 
and  desire  of  all  good  citizens. 

The  Gongregationalist  from  Week  to  Week 

As  this  number  will  come  under  the  eye  of  thousands  who 
do  not  ordinarily  see  The  Gongregationalist  we  trust  that  a 
single  copy  will  prove  the  means  of  introducing  many  to  a 
constant  reading  of  the  paper.  Not  every  week  do  we  publish 
a  fiftj-six  page  Moody  Memorial  number,  but  every  week  we 
strive  to  produce  a  strong  interesting,  many-sided,  Christian 
journal,  the  reading  of  which  builds  up  Christian  character 
and  efficiency. 

With  that  in  view  we  have  established  and  developed  many 
impoitant  regular  features.  They  will  be  found  in  this  issue. 

One  of  the  most  serviceable  of  them  all  is  Dr.  Brown’s  Bible 
Class,  a  page  devoted  to  Biblical  exposition  and  of  special 
value  to  pupils  and  teachers.  Another  page  no  less  useful  is 
called  The  Hour  of  Prayer,  on  which  are  grouped  comments 
on  the  prayer  meeting  topics  of  the  churches  and  the  young 
people’s  meeting,  as  well  as  the  column  headed  Closet  and 
Altai,  designed  for  personal  devotion.  Still  another  v'aluable 
devotional  aid  is  the  column  entitled  The  League  of  Interces¬ 
sion. 

The  Christian  World  department  in  picture  and  paragraph, 
this  week  given  up  to  portraits  of  Mr.  Moody,  usually  surveys, 
with  the  aid  of  carefully  selected  photographs,  the  broad  field 
of  Christian  service.  We  always  have,  as  this  week,  an  at¬ 
tractive  story  for  the  children,  a  page  of  missionary  news,  and 
many  columns  reflecting  the  life  and  work  of  the  churches  the 
country  over. 

The  national  scope  of  the  paper  is  shown  by  the  material 
in  it  relating  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  particularlv 
by  the  two  weekly  communications.  From  Our  Western  Win¬ 
dow  and  Grapho’s  Chicago  letter. 

The  editorial  pages  aim  to  interpret  the  leading  events  and 
trends  of  the  day  in  all  fields  of  human  activity,  with  special 
emphasis  on  moral  and  religious  concerns.  It  is  supplemented 
by  another  department  entitled,  The  Record  of  the  Week, 
which  brings  together  in  compact  and  more  detailed  form  events 
the  world  over  up  to  the  time  of  going,  to  press. 

Every  number  is  rich  in  articles,  sketches  and  paragraphic 
comment  that  will  appeal  to  the  forward  look  Christian  man 
or  woman  eager  to  keep  appraised  of  the  progress  of  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth. 

Try  the  paper  a  year,  good  friend,  and  we  believe  you  will 
want  it  permanently. 

A  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

An  interesting  and  suggestive  occasion  was  the  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  First  Church 
in  Newton  at  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  last  week.  This  church 
has  had  a  notably  useful  as  well  as  a  long  career  and  under 
the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Edward  MacArthur  Noyes,  who  has 
been  with  the  church  for  twenty  years,  it  is  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  ever  before.  The  neighborly  spirit  of  our 
churches  was  manifest  in  the  large  number  of  guests  who 
came  to  join  in  the  celebration,  including  representatives  of 
several  other  denominations.  The  days  of  unpleasant  rivalry, 
which  existed  between  neighboring  churches  much  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  have  given  place  in  most  of 
our  communities  to  friendly  co-operation. 


The  historical  addresses  and  Moderator  Brown’s  oration 
on  The  Church  that  Stands  Four-Square  brought  to  mind 
other  important  matters  in  which  we  have  made  progress  since 
that  first  Newton  church  was  founded  and  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  Congregationalism  that  we  still  prize  as 
vital  elements  of  strength  in  our  denomination.  Dr.  Brown 
named  education,  missions,  social  service  and  personal  evan¬ 
gelism  as  the  distinctive  features  of  our  churches  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  four-square  ideal  for  us  today. 

These  anniversaries  when  we  look  backward  and  learn 
from  the  past  its  wisdom  and  virtues  to  be  emulated  and  its 
mistakes  to  be  avoided,  and  taking  an  account  of  stock  in  the 
present  press  forward  with  broader  vision  and  higher  ideals 
for  the  future  are  good  for  us  all. 

Great  and  Small  Troubles 

She  was  one  of  the  many  Americans  in  Europe  whose  plans 
were  interrupted  by  the  war.  She  was  making  her  way  to 
the  coast  in  a  tedious  and  not  very  well-equipped  train.  Her 
personal  disappointments  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  had  so  worn  upon  her  that  she  could  repress  no  longer 
her  pent-up  feelings.  “Just  to  think  of  it,”  she  said,  “  I  haven’t 
been  able  to  wash  my  face  for  thirty  hours.  I  haven’t  had  a 
decent  meal  for  a  week,  and  I  never  expect  to  see  again  two  of 
my  trunks.”  There  was  a  moment’s  silence  in  the  compart¬ 
ment  and  then  a  French  officer  said  very  quietly,  “I  am  indeed 
sorry  for  you  madam.  We  are  ali  having  our  troubles  during 
these  days  of  war.  I  have  myself  just  lost  two  sons  who  were 
jvilled  in  Alsace  fighting  for  France.”  He  spoke  with  the  ut¬ 
most  courtesy,  but  the  suggested  contrast  between  her  own 
little  woes  and  the  sharp  bereavement  of  a  tender-hearted  father 
so  wrought  upon  the  woman  that  she  burst  into  tears  and  to 
her  credit  be  it  said,  humbly  begged  his  pardon  for  her  out¬ 
burst  of  a  moment  before. 

What  business  have  we  to  emphasize  to  ourselves  or  before 
others  the  minor  trials  and  tribulations  we  encountered  along 
the  daily  pathway,  when  the  soil  of  Europe  is  being  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  her  choicest  sons?  To  be  made  cross  because 
the  postman  is  late  or  because  some  one,  we  think,  slighted 
us,  to  nurse  a  headache  as  if  it  were  a  wound  caused  by  a 
bursting  shell,  to  expect  and  demand  sympathy  when  visited 
by  the  ordinary  ills  of  life  is  to  exalt  the  ego  at  the  expense  of 
a  world  suffering  a  thousandfold  greater  pain.  Even  real  sor¬ 
rows  may  be  mitigated  by  the  thought  of  the  agony  from  which 
we  are  exempted.  Hard  it  is  to  bid  the  last  farewell  to  a 
loved  one,  but  when  we  can  do  that  in  a  sick  room  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  under  some  dear  family  roof,  the  pain 
of  separation  cannot  be  as  great  as  when  the  dying  friend 
bleeds  his  life  out  in  some  trench  or  thicket  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

Nothing  dispels  a  little  trouble  so  quickly  as  the  coming 
of  a  greater  one.  W  e  wonder  then  why  we  ever  fussed  and 
fumed  over  trifles. 

War  in  the  Holy  Places 

The  extension  of  the  war  by  the  coming  in  of  Turkey  under 
the  influence  of  its  German  advisers  will  have  one  interesting 
sequel  in  the  threat  of  conflicts  affecting  the  most  saci'ed  shrines 
of  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  Great  Britain  has  already 
bombarded  Jiddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  has  given  notice 
that  her  non-interference  with  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  will  depend  upon  the  treatment  of  Indian  Mohamme¬ 
dans  on  pilgrimage.  The  railroad  from  Syria  now  extends  as 
far  as  Medina  and  the  cutting  off  of  its  use  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  may  soon  become  an  object  for  the  Allies  in  an  attack 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  or  the  occupation  of  Beirut  and  Damascus. 
In  Jerusalem  already  the  Jewish  population  has  been  reduced 
to  distress  by  the  failure  of  the  usual  tides  of  pilgrimage.  The 
bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles  forts  is  by  way  of  opening  an 
attack  upon  Constantinople,  another  holy  city  in  the  thought 
of  the  Eastern  Churches,  with  its  ancient  memories  and  its 
church  of  Sta  Sophia,  now  a  Mosque.  And  the  fate  of 
Adrianople  must  follow  that  of  the  Turkish  power. 

These  renewals  of  war  about  the  sacred  places  remind 
us  how  central  to  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world  they 
were  and  are.  Palestine  and  Egypt  command  the  roads  from 
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West  to  East,  Coiistautiuople  sits  astride  the  narrow  strait 
between  the  North  and  South.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
the  great  drama  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  was 
played  in  a  corner.  Turkey’s  decision  to  take  part  in  the 
war  affects  the  future  ownership  of  all  the  holy  cities.  It 
will  determine  the  control  of  the  sea  channels.  Either  Ger¬ 
many  or  Russia  will  be  in  control,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  its  shrines  and  sea  passages  when  the  war 
ends.  And  either  Germany  or  Great  Britain  will  be  master 
in  Egypt.  In  the  case  of  an  Allied  triumph  we  may  hope  for 
a  neutralization  of  Palestine,  with  a  world  guarantee  of  its 
security  which  shall  be  more  than  a  “scrap  of  paper.’’  It 
may  then  stand  between  a  British  Egypt  and  a  French  Syria, 
with  Arabia  more  and  more  opened  to  the  knowledge  and 
influence  of  the  world. 

The  political  influence  of  socialists  in  the  United  States 
has  thus  far  been  much  less  notable  than  in  the  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  socialist  party  in  the  Sixty-Fourth  Congress  will  con¬ 
sist  of  one  representative,  Mr.  Meyer  London  of  New  York, 
who  in  a  rock-ribbed  Tammany  district,  for  fourteen  years 
represented  by  Henry  M.  Goldfogle,  secured  his  seat  by  a  good 
majority.  An  earlier  representative  of  the  party  in  the  House 
was  Victor  Berger  of  'Wisconsin,  who  was  retired  after  a  single 
term.  There  is  no  socialist  representative  in  the  sitting  Con¬ 
gress.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  socialism  has  thus 
far  been  rather  a  leaven  than  a  concrete  political  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  America. 

The  port  and  fortress  of  Kiao-chow  which  has  just  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  combined  Japanese  and  British  forces  was  taken 
by  Germany  sixteen  years  ago  as  an  atonement  for  the  Chinese 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries.  It  was  intended  to  con¬ 
trol  the  rich  province  of  Shantung  and  so  the  whole  of  the 
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North  of  China.  Japan,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  pledged  to 
return  it  to  China— a  pledge  which  we  hope  will  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  “scrap  of  paper.’’  The  flght  for  the  defense 
was  a  gallant  one,  the  surrender  releases  British  forces  and 
warships  for  use  elsewhere  in  the  wide  theater  of  the  war 
They  may  next  appear  in  Egypt  or  Syria. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  American  Board  in  Brooklyn 
Sunday,  with  all  the  secretaries  and  many  missionaries  occu¬ 
pying  the  Congregational  pulpits  throughout  the  city.  It  was 
President  Moore’s  first  appearance  in  his  new  role  as  head  of 
our  oldest  foreign  missionary  organization,  and  many  were 
glad  to  hear  and  to  greet  him. 

Jt 

The  alarming  spread  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  among 
cattle  and  the  wide-spread  quarantine  or  destruction  of  infected 
herds  means  added  cost  and  difficulty  in  serving  beef  on  our 
tables.  The  matter  is  serious,  and  the  government  is  handling 
it  with  swift  severity  in  the  hope  that  the  plague  may  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  limited  areas  and  soon  stamped  out. 

Jt 

Our  gallant  missionaries  in  Turkey  from  Constantinople  to 
Vail  on  the  far  Eastern  frontier  will  be  held  in  especially 
tender  remembrance  during  these  trying  days.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  American  Boasd's  force  is  in  this  territory. 

Fifty-six  pages  have  not  sufficed  to  contain  all  our  special 
Moody  material  in  both  pictures  and  articles.  We  shall  pub¬ 
lish  the  overffow  betw'een  now  and  Dec.  22,  the  date  which 
marks  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Moody’s  death. 

Jt 

Pass  along  the  Moody  Number. 


From  Our  Western  Window 


I  don’t  know  just  what  authority  “Billy’’  Sunday  had  for 
this  statement,  or  whether  indeed  he  had  any  other  than  that 
he  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  “Denver  has  more  men  who 
are  leaders  in  political,  social  and  business  affairs  that  do 
nothing  for  the  church  and  care  less,  than  any  city  where  I 
have  been  in  seventeen  years.” 

Without  wishing  to  rub  salt  into  the  open  wound  of  our 
Denver  friends,  this  may  have  a  bearing  upon  several  things 
wrong  in  Denver ;  its  journalism,  its  politics  and  its  industry 
have  been  repeatedly  indicted  before  the  bar  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  often  by  its  own  noblest  citizens  who  spoke  the  truth 
in  sorrow.  Add  to  these  powerful  leaders  wffio  care  not  for 
the  church  the  sinister  and  doubtful  alliance  of  churchmen  who 
seem  not  always  to  have  been  true  to  their  cause,  as  so  vividly 
told  by  Judge  Lindsey  and  others,  and  we  have  a  co'mbination 
in  restraint  of  Christian  effort  that  Denver  ought  to  reckon 
with.  If  “Billy”  Sunday’s  terrific  verbal  assaults  have  acted 
as  religious  Krupps  on  their  powerful  entrenchments  good  for 
“Billy !” 

*  * 

The  men’s  club  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Chicago  recently 
presented  its  young  rector  with  a  $5,000  life  insurance  policy. 
The  incident  has  been  given  some  publicity  by  the  daily  press 
here  and  there.  Sometimes  it  has  been  made  the  occasion  of 
uninteresting  facetiousness.  But  in  the  Wiscon.'iin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  edited  by  the  able  son  of  an  able  minister,  the  episode 
becomes  the  text  for  a  little  sermon  on  Pay  the  Preacher  a 
Living  Wage.  While  recognizing  the  spirit  which  prompted 
the  kindness,  the  editor  remarks :  “Instead  of  paying  him  a 
wage  adequate  to  his  job  and  his  needs,  these  kindly  brethren 
are  wrapping  him  in  cotton  and  making  him  more  than  ever 
dependent.”  Evidently  the  day  when  a  little  donation  will 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins  is  passing  “from  our  midst,”  as  the 
rural  editor  is  wont  to  say ! 

*  * 

Some  who  have  lived  amid  the  denominational  rivalries  of 
a  small  to)fm  will  relish,  regardless  of  whom  it  hits,  this  frank 
declaration  from  Dr.  W.  C.  Bitting  of  St.  Louis.  This  broad¬ 


minded  and  forward-looking  Baptist  pastor  was  moved  to  re¬ 
mark  at  the  Missouri  state  convention,  in  reply  to  wails  that 
Baptist  schools  were  not  dispensing  sufficient  Baptist  doctrine, 
“The  Baptist  denomination  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  simply 
the  means  to  an  end.” 

*  * 

A  new  Kentucky  institution  is  the  “Farmers’  Chautauqua 
and  Movable  Agricultural  School.”  The  one  which  was  re¬ 
cently  set  up  in  Jefferson  County,  chose  Sunday  as  the  opening 
day,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  rural  church,  with  ad¬ 
dresses  by  e.xperts  and  with  a  modern  and  completely  equipped 
Sunday  school  going  full  tilt  in  the  main  pavilion.  'When  one 
considers  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  state  department  and  the  state  university  were  all  co-op¬ 
erating  in  this  institution,  it  rather  gives  semi-official  sanction 
to  the  importance  of  the  counti'y  church. 

*  *  * 

Church  union  returns  still  continue  to  come  in.  Among 
the  latest  are  those  from  the  meeting  of  the  Norwegian  Synod 
liUtheran  Church  of  American  which,  in  its  session  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  has  voted  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  merger 
of  the  three  Norwegian  Lutheran  bodies  in  this  country.  The 
final  ballot  of  347  to  172  portrays  the  sentiment  of  the  sessions. 
All  other  business  had  to  give  way  to  the  important  debate, 
and  it  finally  seemed  necessary  to  do  the  currently  popular 
thing  and  establish  a  censorship  over  the  newspaper  reports. 
Some  of  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  union  have  a  sadly 
familiar  sound.  Here  is  a  sample  from  the  speech  of  one 
who  is  intelligent  enough,  at  least,  to  be  hailed  as  “Professor”; 
“I  am  one  of'  the  unfortunate  ones  who  cannot  feel  that  we 
are  ready  to  enter  into  the  union  as  proposed.  ...  It  means 
that  the  synod  which  has  stood  as  a  church  body  for  sixty 
years  will  be  dissolved,  and  all  its  property  turned  over  to  a 
new  church  body  in  which  the  present  synod  wall  be  a  smaller 
part.” 

■^Jiat  an  awful  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the  Kingdom  of  God! 

Chicago,  Nov.  6.  g.  J.  a. 
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A  Thousand-Word  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody 

Who  He  Was,  What  He  Did,  and  What  Came  of  It 


Dwight  L.  Moody,  greatest  of  our  American  evangelists,  was 
born^in  the  little  New  England  town  of  Northfleld,  Mass., 
I  eh.  5,  1837.  His  ancestors  were  farmers  and  masons  by  trade, 
dating  their  life  in  America  from  1G30  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  from  1633.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  about  three 
years  old,  and  the  little  fam¬ 
ily,  consisting  of  the  mother 
and  nine  children,  found  a 
good  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  a  bare  living. 

Dwight,  an  active,  fun-loving 
boy,  w'as  the  sixth  child.  As 
he  grew  older  he  fretted  under 
the  limitations  of  country 
life,  and  suddenly,  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  old,  he 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Boston.  Here  he  went  to 
work  in  his  uncle’s  shoe  store, 
where  his  resourceful  mind 
and  original  methods  of  doing 
business  soon  made  a  place  for 
him  and  prophesied  success. 

He  became  an  attendant  of  Mt.  Vernon  Congregational  Church, 
i\here  through  the  medium  of  his  Bible  class,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Edward  Kimball,  he  was  converted,  and  in  1856  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church. 

Just  about  this  time,  however,  feeling  that  opportunities 
for  progress  were  better  in  the  West,  he  left  suddenly  for 
Chicago  and  started  in  anew  with  a  shoe  firm  in  that  city.  He 
was  remarkably  successful  as  a  salesman,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  would  make  an  unusual  business  man. 

Ilis  thouahts-  however 


Mr.  Moody’s  Life  in  a  Nut  Shell 

1837 

Peb.  5,  bom  in  Northfleld,  Mass. 

1856 

Joined  Mt.  Vernon  Congregational  Church, 

Boston. 

1856 

Settled  in  Chicago. 

1862 

Married  Emma  C.  Revell. 

1867 

First  visit  to  England. 

1873 

First  extended  English  campaign. 

1875- 

-1895  Evangelistic  campaigns  in  America. 

1879 

Northfield  Seminary  founded. 

1880 

First  Conference  for  Christian  Workers  in 

Northfleld. 

1881 

Mt.  Hermon  School  founded. 

1881 

Second  English  campaign. 

1887 

First  Students’  Conference  at  Northfleld. 

1889 

Bible  Institute  founded  (Chicago). 

1891 

East  English  visit. 

1892 

Trip  to  Holy  Land. 

1893 

World’s  Fair  campaign. 

1898 

Spanish  War  work. 

1899 

Dec.  22,  died  in  Northfield,  Mass. 

thoughts, 

were  bent  in  other  directions. 

He  had  become  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  church  and  Sunday 
school  work,  and  had  himself 
founded  a  big  Sunday  school 
of  1,000  pupils  in  North  Mar¬ 
ket  Hall,  where  his  classes 
took  in  people  from  the  poor¬ 
est  and  most  degraded  strata 
of  Chicago  life.  He  became 
convinced  that  to  reach  and 
help  people  of  all  types  and 
bring  them  to  the  realization 
of  God’s  Kingdom  was  the 
only  career  which  he  could 
conscientiously  follow;  and 
so  about  1860  he  gave  up  busi¬ 
ness  and  devoted  himself  to 
missionary  work.  Two  years 
later  he  married  Emma  C.  Re- 
vell  and  entered  with  her  upon 
a  career  of  ever-increasing 
usefulness.  Two  sons  and  a 
daughter  were  born  to  them, 

William  Revell,  Paul  Dwight 
and  Emma,  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  A.  P.  Fitt. 

Mr.  Moody  found  evangel¬ 
istic  work  a  natural  adjunct 
to  his  activity  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Besides  Sunday  school 
and  city  missionary  work,  he 
did  a  great  deal  in  connection 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with 
which  he  w'as  closely  identi¬ 
fied  during  the  Civil  War, 
working  in  the  training  camps 
near  Chicago,  and  among  the 
wounded  and  sick  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  camps  of  the  South.  In  the  Spanish  War  of  1SQ8  .  - - — ,  — 

chairman  of  the  Evangelistic  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A  isoa  ''eie  canied  on,  and  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in 

Army  and  Navy  Commission,  he  did  similar  work  at  Chicka-  gieateirofThem  aP  perhaps  the 

greatest  ot  them  all.  Meetings  were  held  constantly  in  tents 
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n.  n.  MOODY 

Probably  the  most  familiar  and  popular  picture 


manga,  and  organized  helpers  who  reached  thousands  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors. 

In  1867  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  England.  He  went  partly 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Moody’s  health,  and  though  he  remained 

only  a  few  months,  he  left  a 
deep  impression  on  all  who 
heard  him  speak.  Later  he 
made  another  short  visit,  and 
in  1873  he  went,  expecting  to 
stay  three  months,  but  re¬ 
mained  for  more  than  two 
years.  He  addressed  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  meetings  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  held  noon- 
hour  meetings  for  children 
and  engaged  in  numerous  ac¬ 
tivities.  Everywhere  he  was 
wonderfully  successful. 

The  reputation  of  this 
great  campaign  preceded  him 
to  America,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned  he  was  immediately 
urged  to  speak  in  the  leading 
cities  of  his  own  country.  Mr.  Sankey  had  become  associated 
with  him  before  he  went  to  England,  and  the  two  soon  started 
a  series  of  great  evangelistic  campaigns  in  Chicago,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  many  other  cities  which 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  evangelistic  mission  lasting 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  taking  in  cities  of  the  Far  West  as 
well  as  those  of  the  East. 

Mr.  Moody  paid  two  other  visits  to  England,  one,  an  ex¬ 
tended  mission  of  more  than  two  years,  in  1881 ;  another  ten 

_  years  later.  During  this  last 

trip  abroad  he  went  on  a  long- 
desired  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

Meanwhile,  his  activities 
in  America  were  many  and 
ever  increasing.  In  1879  he 
founded  the  Northfield  Semi-  ■ 
nai'y  for  Young  Women,  to 
provide  education  for  girls  of 
small  means ;  and  in  the  ‘ 
spring  of  1881  he  started  the  ■ 
Mt.  Hermon  School  for  Young  ' 
Men,  to  reach  boys  in  similar  * 
circumstances.  At  almost  the  ^ 
same  time  he  held  the  first  " 
Christian  Workers’  Confer-  > 
ence  at  Northfield  and  in  1887  ' 
the  first  Students’  Conference. 

At  this  conference  the  idea  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  originated,  though  at 
first  it  did  not  win  Mr. 
Moody’s  approval.  In  1886 
came  the  beginning  of  the 
training-school  meetings  in 
Chicago,  which  led  three  years 
later  to  the  formation  of  the 
Bible  Institute  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions.  In  addition 
to  his  many  other  interests, 
IMr.  Moody  did  an  increasing 
amount  of  work  among  stu¬ 
dents  and  kept  up  his  en¬ 
deavors  in  behalf  of  the  Y,  M. 

C.  A.,  securing  funds  for 
buildings  and  running  ex¬ 
penses  in  many  different  cities. 

Along  with  all  this  work 
in  other  fields,  his  evangelistic 


balls  and  theaters ;  gospel  wagons  were  in  use,  and  for  the  bio- 
Sunday  meetings  Forepaugb’s  circus  tent  was  pressed  into  serv! 
ice  and  received  packed  audiences.  The  campaign  was  an  im¬ 
mense  success. 

All  this  time  his  active  life  had  proved,  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  care  which  he  took  of  himself,  a  severe  drain  on  his 
system.  Doctors  whom  he  consulted  on  his  last  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don  warned  him  of  irregularity  in  his  heart  action,  yet  he 


worked  on  with  little  cessation  of  effort.  Finally,  while  attend 
ing  a  convention  in  Kansas  City  in  November,  1899,  he  was' 
taken  ill ;  he  was  ordered  home  by  the  doctors,  and  on  reachine 
Northfleld  \^eut  to  his  room,  never  to  leave  it  again.  On  Dec 
-2,  after  an  illness  of  about  a  month,  his  summons  came,  and 
thus,  in  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  scene  of  his  long  activ- 
ities  and  of  his  hospitality  to  students  and  friends,  ended  the 
life  of  one  of  our  greatest  Americans.  p,  g 


A  Word  from  the  President 


Mr.  Wilson* s  Tribute  to  Mr.  Moody 


a„precmZ  0/  Mr  HT  ,  T  T  “  Wilson’s 

,  together  uUh  the  tncdent,  which  the  President  fitUngly  edits  “dm,  evdrigelistic  service  in  d  hdrher  simp." 


the  white  house 

WASH  I  NGTON 


October  26,  1914 


My  dear  Doctor  Bridgman: 

Mo,  thla  is  not  a  legend;  It  Is  a 
fact,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you 
should  publish  it.  My  admiration  and  esteem 
for  Mr.  Moody  was  very  deep  indeed. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 


I  was  in  a  very  plebeian  place.  I  was  in  a  barber’s  shop, 
sitting  in  a  chair,  when  I  became  aware  that  a  personality 
had  entered  the  room.  A  man  had  come  quietly  in  upon  the 
same  errand  as  myself  and  sat  in  the  next  chair  to  me. 
Every  word  that  he  uttered,  though  it  was  not  in  the  least 
didactic,  showed  a  personal  and  vital  Interest  in  the  man 
who  was  serving  him ;  and  before  I  got  through  with  what 
was  being  done  to  me,  I  was  aware  that  I  had  attended  an 
evangelistic  service,  because  Mr.  Moody  was  in  the  next 
chair.  I  purposely  lingered  in  the  room  after  he  left  and 
noted  the  singular  effect  his  visit  had  upon  the  barbers  in 
that  shop.  They  talked  in  undertones.  They  did  not  know 
his  name,  but  they  knew  that  something  had  elevated  their 
thought.  And  I  felt  that  I  left  that  place  as  I  should  have 
left  a  place  of  worship. 


My^Father  as  I  Knew  Him 

By  William  R.  Moody 


My  father’s  life,  viewed  from  the  distance  of  fifteen  years, 
seems  greater  than  when  he  was  in  our  midst.  After  this  lapse 
of  time,  there  is  the  same  vitality  in  his  work  as  when  he 
directed  it  in  person.  The  loyalty  to  his  ideals  on  the  part  of 
his  friends  who  constitute  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  North- 
field  Schools  and  the  devotion  of  those  whom  he  associated  with 
himself  in  the  administration  of  the  work,  bespeak  his  genius 
for  organization  and  the  permanency  of  the  work  he  began. 

Self-effacement  and  indifference  to  recognition,  impressing 
men  with  his  humility ;  tireless  energy  in  work  and  a  self- 
reliance  in  leadership ;  and  withal,  a  passionate  devotion  to 
Christ,  who  had  the  pre-eminence  in  every  department  of  his 
life,  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  place  accorded  to  him.  To  this 
was  added  a  sound  judgment,  based  upon  a  varied  and  exten¬ 
sive  experience;  ability  to  care  for  minute  details  and  a  great 


capacity  for  loving  and  sympathizing.  His  was  a  character 
where  heart  dominated  head ;  but  reason  directed  the  impulses 
of  affection. 

Here  at  Northfield  the  final  decision  on  any  question  is  still 
determined  by  what  would  be  felt  to  be  his  wishes,  and  the 
perpetuating  of  his  policy  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  place. 
To  have  left  work  that  is  permanent  speaks  for  his  ability; 
to  have  served  God  with  such  devotion  that  his  spirit  is  an 
incentive  to  the  next  generation,  indicates  his  consecrated  life; 
that  his  memory  is  loved  not  only  by  tens  of  thousands  who 
knew  him,  but  by  multitudes  who  never  saw  him,  but  are 
nevertheless  feeling  the  influence  of  his  life,  is  to  have  at¬ 
tained  success.  He  began  life  with  ambitions  for  acquiring 
wealth.  But  he  relinquished  the  quest  for  gold  for  Christ’s 
service,  and  therein  discovered  the  better  way. 


Another  Home  View 

By  A.  P.  Fitt 


I  knew  Mr.  Moody  only  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  when  his  powers  were  at  their  ripest  and  when  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Christian  world  was  established.  A  few  observations 
are  stamped  clearly  upon  my  mind  and  heart. 

First,  his  devotion  to  God,  in  the  simple,  full,  evangelical 
sense.  I  do  believe  he  had  one  supreme  aim  in  life — to  please 
God,  more  especially  in  the  salvation  of  others  through  faith 
in  Lord  Jesus.  All  his  plans  in  educational  and  other  lines 
were  tributary  to  that  aim.  All  the  elements  of  his  character 
were  conditioned  by  this  devotion.  He  never  lost  his  first  love. 
I  was  in  Boston  with  him  in  1897,  and  he  showed  me  where 
he  had  been  led  to  accept  Christ  as  his  Saviour  over  forty 
years  before.  That  vital  experience  continued  as  a  fresh,  an¬ 
imating  force  in  his  life  to  the  end. 

Then,  his  honesty  and  sincerity.  I  do  not  remember  one 
shady  act  or  word  during  those  years  that  I  served  and  knew 
him  intimately.  As  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  his  unself¬ 
ishness. 


Again,  his  courage.  It  was  impossible  to  be  downhearted 
in  his  company.  Difficulties  only  awakened  his  resources  of 
faith  and  effort. 

Mr.  Moody  was  best  and  greatest  in  his  home,  his  family 
relationships.  Family  joys  and  sorrows  were  mingled  during 
those  last  years.  Four  grandchildren  were  born,  of  whom  two 
died.  His  aged  mother  also  died.  The  public  does  not  know 
the  tenderness  and  simplicity  of  that  great  heart,  but  this  is 
the  side  of  him  that  remains  undimmed  with  me.  The  ques¬ 
tionings  of  a  four-year-old  little  girl  when  she  was  told  she 
would  never  see  her  grandfather  again  on  earth  are  a  true 
index. 

“Has  Grandpa  gone  to  Jesus’  house?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  Dwight  and  Irene  are?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  go  there,  too,  and  when  I  see  Grandpa  I’^^ 
just  hug  him,  and  we’ll  all  play  together.” 
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A  Son’s  Tribute 


By  Paul  Dwight  Moody 


It  oue  whose  life  had  heeu  spent  on  the  slopes  of  some  great 
mountain  the  streams  of  which  had  watered  his  fields  even  as 
the  shoulders  and  ridges  protected  him  from  the  winds,  should 
awake  one  morning  to  find  that  in  the  night  the  whole  moun¬ 
tain  had  heeu  removed — his  sensation,  I  imagine,  would  not  be 
altogether  dissimilar  to  ours  that  December  morning  when  we 
tried  to  realize  that  the  Past  had  suddenly  stepped  forward  and 
claimed  the  Present.  For  some  of  us  life  has  never  been  quite 
the  same  nor  can  it  ever  be. 

But  this  is  an  impression  and  recollections  are  more  to  the 
point. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  was  on  one  occasion  quite  unin¬ 
tentionally  disobedient  in  respect  to  going  to  bed.  Father  spoke 
with  unwonted  abruptness  and  severity,  and  I  sought  my  bed, 
crying.  I  was  hardly  there  before  he  was  kneeling  by  my  side, 
sobbing  like  a  child  and  imploring  my  pardon  for  his  impa¬ 
tience  and  harshness.  The  strength  which  enabled  him  to  hum¬ 
ble  himself  to  his  little  boy  combined  with  such  tenderness, 
feminine  in  its  beauty,  seemed  then  and  now  both  wonderful 
and  Christlike.  I  believe  I  owe  more  to  the  memory  of  this 
incident  than  anything  else  in  my  life. 

I  once  saw  him  run  and  throw  his  arms  about  an  old  man 
and  with  tears  of  joy  running  down  his  face  mutually  embrace 
and  kiss  with  regular  Gallic  abandon,  and  this  in  broad  day¬ 
light  on  the  main  street.  Visitors  in  the  old  days  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  face  of  the  old  man,  Paul  Dumonal,  known  by  every 
one  as  “Paul  the  Frenchman,”  or  “Old  Paul.” 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Franco-Prussiau  War  and  the  war 
of  Italian  independence,  and  his  grizzled  face  was  seamed  and 
scarred  with  wounds.  He  had  turned  up  in  Northfield  in  the 
early  eighties,  no  more  than  a  tramp,  and  had  found  work  on 
the  roads.  He  had  felt  himself  discriminated  against  in  pay 
and  appealed  to  Father,  who  did  not  wish  to  interfere,  but 
solved  the  matter  by  hiring  him  to  work  in  our  garden,  where 
he  remained  many  years. 

He  had  long  been  a  slave  to  drink  and  I  wish  I  could  tell 
at  greater  length  the  story  of  his  liberation.  It  was  difficult 
to  talk  to  him  for  he  could  not  understand.  He  spoke  the  worst 
English  I  ever  heard.  My  mother  called  it  an  Irish  brogue 
with  a  French  accent.  So  he  was  not  talked  to  much.  But  he 
was  loved  a  great  deal.  And  he  responded  to  the  treatment. 
I  think  his  reasoning  was  simple :  “I  like  whisky.  Mr.  Moody 


don’t.  I  like  Mr.  Moody  more  than  whisky.  So  I  must  not 
drink.”  It  was  a  long  and  hard  struggle.  But  the  sprees  were 
increasingly  infrequent.  Finally  he  came  to  my  mother  with 
the  request  that  she  keep  his  wages  for  him. 

One  day  when  his  victory  had  been  for  some  time  complete, 
he  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  France  for  a  visit. 
Over  one  thousand  dollars  stood  to  his  credit  in  the  bank.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  he  could  go  away  for  long  and  come 
back  the  same.  The  anxiety  in  our  home  had  become  hope¬ 
lessness  when  a  year  had  gone  by  without  a  word.  Then  one 
day  as  my  father  stood  watching  some  work  at  the  church  he 
saw  a  station  wagon  winding  up  the  hill  and  in  it  Old  Paul  in 
a  suit  of  youthful  gray  and  a  resplendent  red  tie.  The  victory 
had  been  complete.  He  had  not  only  come  back  but  come  back 
as  he  had  gone.  It  was  then  the  two  friends  fell  on  each 
other’s  necks  for  the  whole  town  to  see. 

Old  Paul  never  forswore  the  church  of  his  fathers,  but  he 
always  went  to  ours,  and  the  pope  for  whom  he  fought  and  the 
whole  college  of  cardinals  could  not  have  stopped  him.  I  can 
still  see  him  sitting  in  his  accustomed  corner  of  the  gallery, 
understanding  nothing,  but  reverently  worshiping  the  God  of 
his  best  friend.  Whenever  he  was  questioned  by  me  as  to  his 
faith  he  always  declared  it  “just  same  as  Papa’s.”  Then  came 
his  invariable  formula :  “Papa  he  good  man.  Mamma  she  good 
lady.”  And  in  a  tone  of  lesser  conviction  but  inspired  by  na¬ 
tive  courtesy,  my  brother,  my  sister  and  myself  were  charac¬ 
terized  also. 

The  old  Frenchman  outlived  his  friend  some  eight  years  and 
remained  with  us,  and  nothing  was  more  touching  than  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  grave  on  Round  Top,  where  early  in  the  morning 
he  could  sometimes  be  seen  kneeling  in  prayer.  Outside  his 
family  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  one  more  loved  by  my 
father,  or  any  one  who  loved  him  more  unselfishly  and  devotedly 
than  Old  Paul. 

And  of  those  whom  my  father  has  welcomed  in  “the  house 
not  made  with  hands,”  who  are  there  by  any  effort  of  his  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  none  whose  pres¬ 
ence  means  more  than  the  old  Frenchman’s  who  was  converted 
not  by  preaching  but  by  loving. 

I  was  twenty  when  Father  died  and  I  would  rather  not  say 
more  for  I  know  the  tendency  of  the  world  to  discount  a  son’s 
estimate,  especially  over  a  lapse  of  years.  Nothing  I  can  say 


FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  THE  MOODY  FAMU,T 
Bhowing  Grandma  Moody.  D.  L.  Moody,  TV.  B,  Moody  and  the  chUd  of  Mrs 
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would  satisfy  my  love  and  memory.  Yet  even  while  it  dissat¬ 
isfied  me,  it  would  seem  to  others  not  privileged  to  know  him 
as  we  did  in  the  home,  exaggerated  and  extreme.  He  wrote 
me  the  week  he  received  the  news  of  Henry  Drummond’s  death 
that  he  had  never  known  a  better  or  more  Christlike  man. 
Like  attracts  like.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  humility,  his  tol¬ 
erance  of  those  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  that  he 
could  say  this.  A  prophet  is  often  without  honor  in  his  own 
family  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  and  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  ^  alet.  But  Carlyle  well  said  that  no  man  was  less  of  a 


hero  because  his  valet  had  the  perception  and  outlook  of  a  valet 

But  in  our  home  we  all  felt  that  as  a  father  he  was  even 
greater  and  better  than  in  any  other  relationship.  He  was  the 
humblest,  gentlest  and  most  trustful  and  Christlike  man  I  have 
ever  known.  As  a  small  boy  I  thought  God  must  be  like  my 
father.  As  I  have  grown  older,  with,  I  trust,  more  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Father-heart  at  the  center  of  all  life,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  feel  I  was  so  very  wrong,  even  if  I  express  it 
in  another  fashion  today. 

St.  Johnshury,  Vt. 


Mr.  Moody’s  Appreciation  of  Education 

By  H.  D.  Cutler 

PHncipal  of  Mt.  llermon  School 


Mr.  Moody  was  not  popularly  known  during  his  lifetime  as 
an  educator  nor  as  an  educated  man.  He  really  was  both.  The 
great  schools  which  he  founded  entitled  him  to  a  place  among 
educators,  and  his  skill  in  the  selection  of  courses  and  of 
teachers  proved  his  right  there. 

Soon  after  his  conversion  he  came  more  and  more  into  the 
companionship  of  educated  men,  and  this  seemed  always  to 
spur  him  on  to  get  information  for  himself.  He  could  not 
attend  school.  He  was  too  old.  In  those  years  he  formed  the 
habit  of  rising  early  in  the  morning  to  read  and  study,  and 
this  custom  he  kept  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  For  years 
he  had  several  persons  reading  for  him.  These  readers  made 
outlines  of  books  and  marked  passages  which  he  ought  to  see 
and  read.  In  this  way  Mr.  Moody  became  a  widely  read  man. 

His  contact  with  students  and  professors  in  the  universities 
of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  colleges  of  this  country  made  him 
alert  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  learning  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  His  great  desire  was  to  get  at  facts  in  all  their  simplic¬ 
ity.  He  insisted  on  fundamentals.  He  told  me  again  and 
again  to  teach  the  Hermon  boys  to  spell  and  write.  Sham 
and  slipshod  work  he  despised  and  could  tolerate  neither  in 
himself  nor  in  others.  This  all  worked  to  make  of  him  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  the  educated  man  that  he  was.  He  was 


never  at  a  loss  in  the  discussion  of  any  topic  theological  or 
philosophical,  and  he  was  well  informed  along  scientific  lines. 

He  believed  in  higher  education  as  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  boys  and  girls  he  sent  to  college  and  by  his  desire  to  empha¬ 
size  the  courses  in  his  own  schools  leading  to  university  work. 
For  him  an  educated  man  meaht  a  great  new  added  power  in 
the  world,  and  if  to  this  greatness  he  could  add  goodness,  his 
ideal  man  was  complete.  He  used  to  say,  “There  are  great  men 
in  the  world ;  there  are  good  men  in  the  world ;  but  there  are 
few  who  are  both  great  and  good.” 

Mr.  Moody  was  intimate  with  his  boys  and  girls.  In  those 
earlier  years  while  he  was  with  us  he  seemed  to  know  every 
one.  He  was  interested  in  their  homes,  in  themselves  and  in 
their  futures.  He  wanted  to  help  every  one  who  came 
here,  and  he  wanted  every  one  to  go  out  from  here  to  help 
others. 

The  foundation  of  all  his  educational  work  was  the  Bible. 
His  prayer  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  one  of  the 
buildings  was  that  God  would  wipe  the  school  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  if  anything  was  taught  here  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God.  He  had  caught  the  meaning  of  true  education,  and  he 
lived  the  exponent  of  the  great  Teacher  at  whose  feet  he 
himself  had  learned. 


Mr.  Moody’s  Sound  Educational  Policies 

By  Charles  E.  Dickerson 

Principal  of  Northheld  Seminary 


During  Mr.  Moody’s  lifetime  those  closely  associated  with 
him  in  the  work  of  the  North  field  schools  were  first  won  to  his 
educational  ideals  by  the  force  of  his  wonderful  personality, 
the  greatness  of  his  vision  and  the  compelling  contagion  of  his 
consecration  to  the  purpose  of  helping  needy  boys  and  girls  to 
get  an  education. 


Since  his  death,  fifteen  years  of  further  connection  with  his 
schools  have  brought  a  continually  increasing  admiration  for 
his  sound  educational  policies  and  a  deepening  conviction  of 
the  greatness  of  the  man  who  thirty-five  years  ago  had  what 
some  educators  are  stili  seeking  after,  that  conception  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  should  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  phys- 


BIBTHPLACE  OF  D.  L.  MOODY  IN  EAST  NOKTHFIELD,  MASS. 

Here  he  lived  until  he  wenffo  Boston  in  1S5U  at  the  aye  of  17.  Hither  he  often  returned  to  visit  his  mother,  who  died  here  in  1S9B  at 
ill’,  t!  n  .  The  hill  u  niv  cccvpiid  Ly  Us  nieces,  daughters  of  ht  broth'^  “  George 


ical,  intellectual  and  moral  training  and  should  make  a  pupil 
an  eliicient  and  reliable  citizen,  able  to  do  something  toward 
self-support  and  capable  not  only  of  steering  a  straight  course 
through  intellectual  problems,  but  with  a  moral  and  religious 
training  which  should  make  him  or  her  safe  amid  the  contin¬ 
ually  changing  winds  of  temptation  and  evil  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  met.  He  held  that  an  education  without  this  latter 
training  only  “sharpens  tools  for  the  adversary,”  and  surely 
his  contention  cannot  be  denied. 

While  to  me  he  is  in  many  other  ways  the  greatest  man  I 
have  known  or  ever  expect  to  know,  in  this  field  his  pre-em¬ 
inence  grows  more  and  more  impressive,  emphasized  undoubt¬ 
edly  by  the  confused  and  futile  notions  of  many  educators  of 
this  generation.  His  was  a  great  intellect  and  his  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  efficiency  in  education  may  well  be  studied. 

His  clear  vision  of  athletics  as  a  means  not  an  end,  his  in¬ 
sistence  upon  many  teams  among  the  dormitories  bringing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  students  at  Mt. 
Hermon  into  training,  instead  of  the  interscholastic  games 
which  concentrate  all  interest  upon  the  training  of  a  score  or 
two  of  students  playing  at  great  expense  with  other  school 


and  saved  it  from  the  evils  attendant  upon  modern  school  and 
college  athletics.  That  he  should  have  seen  and  insisted  upon 
this  position  twenty  years  ago  when  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
school  and  college  world  was  setting  the  other  way  is  but  one 
illustration  of  his  wisdom  and  foresight.  i 

Another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Moody  which  looms  larger  | 
looked  at  through  the  fifteen  years  since  he  left  us  is  the  1- 
uni(iue  combination  of  a  will  of  iron  with  a  humility,  teachabie-  ^ 
ness  and  grace  of  character  which  won  so  many  wdlling  work-  > 
ers  to  help  him  carry  out  his  plans.  il 

Of  his  wonderful  reliance  upon  God,  his  unflinching  loyalty  f 
to  God’s  claims  upon  him,  his  conviction  that  if  these  claims 
were  met,  results  beyond  human  thought  or  power  would  surely  r 
follow,  all  the  world  has  heard.  I  would  add  my  testimony  of 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  living  for  twenty-five  years  so  r 
close  to  his  work  as  to  see  daily  and  hourly  the  proof  of  his  p 
wisdom  in  all  secular  matters  and  the  fruit  of  his  faith 
wrought  out  both  in  structures  of  wood  and  stone  and  in  the  |t 
far  more  precious  building  of  character  in  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  young  people  to  whom  his  schools  have  offered  their  one  door  - 
of  opportunity.  1 

East  North  field,  Mass. 


teams,  has  established  a  healthy  athletic  spirit  in  the  school 


A  Nephew’s  Appreciation 

By  Ambert  G.  Moody 


My  uncle,  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  could  hardly  have  done  more 
for  me  during  my  boyhood  days  if  he  had  been  my  father.  In 
addition  to  this  intimate  family  relationship,  he  at  several 
different  times  before  I  was  of  age  placed  me  in  responsible 
positions,  thus  bringing  me  into  his  confidence  and  companion¬ 
ship  in  the  Northfield  work. 

During  these  years  of  intimate  association,  his  love  for 
Christ  and  his  pas¬ 
sion  to  help  others 
in  every  possible 
way,  his  sincerity 
and  many-sided  abil¬ 
ity  were  a  few  of 
his  many  character¬ 
istics  that  most 
deeply  impressed 
me,  and  every  year 
since  his  going  this 
impression  has  deep¬ 
ened. 

He  and  my 
father  were  the 
most  sincere  men  I 
ever  knew.  Once  the 
right  course  was  de¬ 
cided,  they  would 
hew  to  the  line  no 
matter  where  the 
chips  fell.  His  abil¬ 
ity  was  shown  in 
widely  different 
fields  of  life,  in  none 
of  which  was  he 
trained  or  experi¬ 
enced.  Perhaps  I 
should  call  this  com¬ 
mon-sense. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Northfield  schools,  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  suitable  investments  for  the  Endowment  Funds  arose, 
he  used  to  say  to  the  trustees,  who  recommended  railroad  and 
other  similar  securities  for  investment ;  “Gentlemen,  I  am  glad 
that  I  do  not  have  the  responsibility  of  investing  these  funds. 
If*  I  did  I  would  lose  them  all,  but  I  am  afraid  to  invest  in 
railroad  securities,  for  some  day  they  will  all  go  to  smash.” 

This  is  an  interesting  prophecy  In  view  of  the  catastrophes 
in  some  of  our  Eastern  railroads. 

He  had  not  been  trained  in  schools  or  as  an  educator,  yet, 
at  the  inception  of  the  Northfield  schools,  he  laid  down  as  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  education  they  were  to  offer  the 
very  ones  which  many  of  the  leading  educators  are  striving  to 
emphasize  today.  He  used  constantly  to  affirm  that  schools 
were  not  to  make  scholars,  but  character.  A  needy  student 
was  not  refused  admission  because  of  low  attainments,  nor 


was  he  retained  if  he  was  bad,  no  matter  how  brilliant  his  in-  i 
tellect  might  be. 

Untrained  in  agricultural  pursuits,  experience  often  vindl-  i 
cated  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  even  in  this  sphere.  In  i 
buying  horses,  for  instance,  he  was  usually  very  successful,  * 
saying  that  he  bought  on  his  judgment  of  the  man  who  was  •' 
selling.  He  seemed  to  possess  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  - 

characteristics  and  * 
ability  of  others  ‘ 
which  stood  him  in  ' 
good  stead  in  his  va-  ' 
rious  lines  of  work.  * 
His  relatives  and 
near  friends  in 
Northfield  who  knew 
him  most  closely  ^ 
loved  him  best.  He 
was  always  fond  of  * 
a  good  time,  and  of¬ 
ten  would  invite  aU 
of  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  when  we 
were  children,  to  his  ^ 
home,  where  he 

s 

would  throw  himself 
fully  into  playing  ^ 
games  with  us.  His  ’ 
fondness  for  a  good  ^ 
joke  led  him  to  pro-  ^ 
vide  his  larder  with  g 
a  platter  filled  with  ^ 
an  imitation  of  fried  q 
eggs  and  fried  pine  g 
shavings  for  Sara- 
toga  chips.  A  hearty  g 
laugh  followed  wher 
he  could  prevail 
upon  some  of  us  children  or  an  unsuspecting  neighbor  to  try  ~ 
these  inviting  dishes. 

He  also  used  to  entertain  his  children  by  dressing  them  up 
in  the  clothes  of  older  people  and  sending  them  around  in  the 
evening  to  call  on  his  neighbors.  On  one  such  occasion,  when 
he  had  sent  out  his  own  children,  he  arranged  to  have  one  or 
two  of  the  larger  boys  in  the  neighborhood  dressed  as  tramps 
at  his  own  home  to  welcome  the  serenading  party,  so  that 
those  who  had  been  out  surprising  others  were  themselves  not 
only  surprised  but  scared  upon  their  return  home.  This 
greatly  pleased  Uncle. 

Nor  can  we  think  of  him  apart  from  his  beloved  wife.  Aunt 
Emma— the  woman,  gifted  and  consecrated,  who  gave  him  un¬ 
failing  help  and  safe  counsel  in  his  home  and  work,  to  whom 
with  him  we  gave  unstinted  love. 

We  all  loved  him  and  loved  to  do  his  bidding. 


ME.  moody’s  northfield  HOME 

WJiere  ninny  (listingmshed  iierson.i  from  all  over  the  world  have  been  and  still  are  enter 
tained.  Occupied  today  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U'.  It.  Moody  and  their  five  dawjhters 


Three  Typical  Incidents 

By  Rev.  John  McDowell 

Park  Presbyterian  Church,  JVeteark.  JV. 


The  greatest  privilege  of  my  life  was  to  have  known  Dwight 
L.  Moody  as  a  preacher,  a  teacher  and  a  personal  friend.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  that  I 
began  to  live  the  day  I  entered  Mr.  Moody’s  school  for  young 
men  at  Mt.  Hermon. 

Three  incidents  illustrate  marked  characteristics  of  this 
great  man’s  life  as  I  knew  it. 

The  first  occurred  in  September,  1S85,  just  about  a  week 
after  I  entered  Mt.  Hermon  School.  Recitation  Hall  had  just 
been  completed,  and  I  was  assigned  the  task  of  helping  to  clean 
the  building  for  my  “work-hour.”  I  was  at  work  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  cleaning  the  stairs  leading  from  the  first  floor  when 
a  large  and  energetic  man  entered  the  building  and  ordered 
me  to  go  out  and  hold  his  horses.  I  replied,  “I  cannot  do  it,  I 
am  too  busy.”  Whereupon  he  commanded  me  the  second  time, 
and  I  answered,  “I  cannot  go,  for  Mr.  Moody  and  Major  Whittle, 
with  some  other  friends,  are  coming  over  here  tomorrow  to 
hold  a  service,  and  this  building  must  be  clean.”  Then  he  or¬ 
dered  me  the  third  time,  with  more  force  than  before.  I 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  said:  “There  is  a  post  out  there, 
you  just  tie  your  horses  to  that  post  yourself.  I  must  finish 
my  work.”  And  he  went  out  and  did  so. 

A  little  while  later  the  superintendent  of  the  building  came 
in  and  I  asked  him  who  the  large  man  was  who  had  ordered 
me  to  go  out  and  hold  his  horses.  He  said,  “Why  that  is  D.  L. 
Moody.”  Words  can  never  describe  my  feelings.  I  felt  I  had 
missed  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  and  that  I  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  school.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  was  Mr. 
Moody’s  keen  appreciation  of  a  situation  that  he  enjoyed  the 
experience,  and  years  after  told  me  of  the  pleasure  he  found 
in  it.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Moody,  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  most  helpful  friendship  of 
my  life.  Within  a  year  he  employed  me  to  look  after  the  news¬ 
papers  at  the  conferences  as  result  of  this  first  experience. 

The  second  incident  occurred  in  Harrisburgh  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  McCormick.  Mr.  Moody  had  come  on  to  spend 
Sunday  in  this  city,  and  when  he  arrived  he  found  a  large 
amount  of  mail  waiting  im.  One  of  the  first  letters  he  opened 
was  from  a  friend  saying  he  could  not  give  the  help  Mr.  Moody 


had  requested.  This  was  a  redl  disappointment  to  Rlr.  Moody 
A  little  later  more  mail  arrived  and  in  it  was  a  letter  from 
a  man  in  Scotland  from  whom  Mr.  Moody  had  not  heard  in 
years  and  to  whom  he  bad  not  written.  This  letter  expressed 
deep  appreciation  of  Mr.  Moody’s  work  in  his  country  and  in¬ 
closed  a  draft  for  £2,000  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  just  the 
amount  Mr.  Moody  had  asked  from  his  American  friend. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Moody  told  this  incident  to  the  friends 
and  one  of  them  said,  “Mr.  Moody,  why  don’t  you  run  your 
schools  on  faith?”  “I  do,”  was  Mr.  Moody’s  prompt  and  em¬ 
phatic  reply.  “I  always  have  and  I  always  expect  to;  and  as 
an  evidence  of  my  faith,  if  you  will  tell  me  of  any  man  in  this 
country  who  has  money,  and  to  whom  I  have  not  already  gone, 
I  will  go  at  once.  I  believe  I  show  my  faith  when  I  go  to  men 
and  state  to  them  the  needs  of  the  Lord’s  work  and  ask  them 
to  give  to  it.”  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Moody’s  faith 
was  one  that  worked ;  it  was  active  rather  than  passive,  prac¬ 
tical  rather  than  theoretical,  sensible  rather  than  sentimental. 

The  third  incident  occurred  in  New  York  City  in  i894.  Mr! 
Moody  had  called  together  some  of  his  friends  to  talk  over 
business  matters  concerning  his  schools.  In  the  course  of  the 
conference  one  of  those  present  asked,  “How  much  it  cost  per 
year  to  educate  a  student  and  how  much  each  student  contrib¬ 
uted  towards  the  cost?”  Mr.  Moody  replied  that  it  cost  about 
$200  a  year  per  student  and  that  each  student  paid  $100  of  this 
amount.  Whereupon  it  was  suggested  that  every  student  should 
secure  some  friend  to  stand  for  the  extra  $100  and  thus  relieve 
Mr.  Moody  of  the  burden  of  making  up  the  deficit  each  year. 
To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Moody  replied  with  deep  feeling,  “It 
has  been  the  prayer  of  my  life  that  I  might  be  that  friend  to 
every  young  man  and  young  woman  who  enters  these  sehools." 
Here  we  see  the  heart  of  this  great  man.  We  touch  the  secret 
of  his  wonderful  life;  love  that  never  thought  of  self,  never 
spared  self,  but  was  ever  praying  and  planning  to  help  others. 

Neither  God  nor  man  will  let  such  a  life  die.  Mr.  Moody 
lives  today  in  the  innumerable  lives  he  touched  with  his  own 
great  spirit  of  love  and  will  continue  to  live  as  long  as  sym¬ 
pathy  and  faith  and  love  live.  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  that  “faith  which  worketh  by  love.” 


A  bied’s-ete  view  of  mt.  heemon 


AU  these  buildings  have  sprung  up  since  1881,  when  the  whole  region  was  only  an  upland  pasture.  The  Overtoun  Chapel  at  the  left,  high  on 
the  hill,  was  the  gift  of  many  friends  of  Mr.  Moody  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  presented  to  him  on  his  sixtieth  birthday.  He  had  play¬ 
fully  called  the  site  of  it  for  several  years  before,  “Temptation  Hill,”  because  he  had  hoped  some  one  standing  there  and  noting  its  sightly 
situation  would  be  tempted  to  rear  a  chapel.  The  very  large  building  on  the  corresponding  level  at  the  extreme  right  is  Orossley  Hall,  erected 
in  1911  with  accommodations  for  SIO  students.  Adjacent  to  it  is  West  Hall,  where  700  students  eat  together  daily.  Following  the  downward 
slope,  the  visitor  at  Hermon  sees  on  his  left  the  handsome  administration  building,  to  erect  which  alumni  gave  generously.  Other  buildings 
that  dot  the  campus  are  the  Schauffler  Memorial  Library,  the  gymnasium  and  buildings  used  for  laboratory  and  recitation  purposes  and  which 
serve  annually  the  educational  needs  of  nearly  a  thousand  students,  of  whom  150  this  last  year  came  from  countries  outside  of  the  United 
States.  The  campus  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  winding  Connecticut  "Valley  below. 
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A  bird’s-eye  view  of  northfield  seminary  grounds 

As  ift.  Tom  and  Mt.  Holyoke  further  down  the  lovely  Connecticut  Valley  answer  hack  to  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  so 
Northfield  responds  to  Mt.  Herman.  The  visitor  finds  it  difficult  to  determine  which  of  Mr.  Moody’s  schools  has  the  finer  situation.  The 
seminary  antedates  Mt.  Herman  by  two  years.  Marquand  Hall  at  the  extreme  left  and  West  Hall  toward  the  center  were  two  of  the  earliest 
structures.  As  the  institution  has  prospered,  one  additional  structure  after  another  was  added,  and  Mr,  Moody,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for 
locations,  had  much  to  do  in  placing  each  structure.  Mrs.  Shepard,  formerly  Miss  Helen  Could,  has  been  one  of  the  most  generous  of  recent 
benefactors,  and  the  Could  Hall,  well  up  on  the  slope  toward  the  left,  houses  hundreds  of  students.  The  Sage  Memorial  Chapel  near  by  is 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  The  handsome  music  hall  is  not  far  away,  while  one  of  the  latest  additions  is  the  administration  building, 
reared  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  of  New  York  and  called  Kennarden  Hall.  The  outstanding  structure  at  the  right  high  up  is  the  Auditorium,  dear 
to  all  attendants  upon  summer  conferences,  in  whose  capacious  interior  several  thousand  persons  can  be  seated.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
ministers  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  have  spoken  here,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  college  students 
and  of  large  gatherings  of  church  members  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  Northfield  Seminary  is  affording  for  $100  a  year  a  remarkably  good 
education  to  1,000  girls  who  are,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  apply  for  admittance. 


A  Torrent  of  Love  and  Power 

By  Robert  E.  Speer 


Of  Mr.  Moody’s  many  great  qualities  the  one  which  perhaps 
impressed  young  men  most  when  they  first  met  him  was  his 
sincere  directness  of  interest  and  action.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  see  you.  He  did  not  just  take  you  in  as  a  part  of  the  whoie, 
with  other  parts  of  which  he  was  more  concerned.  He  went 
straight  for  you,  had  real  dealings  with  you  and  then  went 
on  his  way.  I  had  gone  to  Northfield  with  a  friend  for  the 
first  time  to  the  August  Conference  in  1887.  My  friend  wanted 
to  do  it  as  economically  as  possible  and  obtained  permission 
for  the  two  of  us  to  live  in  Hillside  Cottage,  as  it  was  then 
called,  one  of  the  smaller  buildings  of  the  Seminary,  and  to 
sleep  there  and  cook  our  own  meals.  Mr.  Moody  heard  of  the 
two  lads.  He  came  up  to  see  them  and  left  some  vegetables 
for  them  and,  what  was  more,  he  took  them  right  into  his  affec¬ 
tion  and  memory  so  that  he  never  forgot  them  and  he  tumbled 
all  his  great  personality  right  into  their  hearts.  There  was  no 
pussying  or  skirmishing  or  obliqueness.  The  whole  man  came 
right  out  and  came  right  in. 

The  first  sight  of  him  was  at  the  opening  meeting  when  he 
spoke  of  the  miracle  of  Elisha  in  turning  the  water  into  oil  for 
the  release  from  bondage  of  the  sons  of  the  widow  woman.  It 
was  a  stormy,  rainy  night,  but  all  the  wind  and  rain  without 
were  forgotten  under  the  excitement  of  that  vivid,  living  ac¬ 
count  of  the  woman’s  deliverance.  It  was  as  though  it  had 
happened  down  the  main  street  of  the  village  that  afternoon. 
All  the  edge  and  tingle  of  a  recent  occurrence  were  in  the  tale. 
Every  fact  and  detail  of  fact  in  the  Bible  narrative  was  in  his 
mind  and  alive  to  him  and  his  bold  imagination  and  ample 
human  sense  had  taken  them  and  made  them  glow  and  expand 
until  the  village  life  of  Israel  lived  again  with  all  the  color  and 
flavor  of  a  New  England  town.  It  was  a  revelation  of  how  to 
read  not  the  Bible  alone  but  all  history.  To  desiccate  what  had 
been  human  life  seemed  to  him  the  last  way  in  the  world  to 
understand  it.  He  took  the  dried  outlines  and  bathed  them  in 
the  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  soul  until  they  swelled 
out  to  the  fullness  of  the  past  again. 


He  seemed  all  energy  and  action  as  you  watched  him.  There 
appeared  never  to  be  any  hesitation  or  doubt.  He  had  a  work 
to  do.  He  knew  what  it  was  and  that  it  must  be  done  and  he 
was  busy  with  it.  But  there  was  no  one  who  was  such  a  lis¬ 
tener  as  he.  He  caught  every  point  or  asked  about  it  if  he 
didn’t  catch  it.  And  so  far  from  being  dictatorial  or  head¬ 
strong,  he  was  eager  to  get  light  on  his  way  and  to  have  wise 
counsel  even  from  those  who  had  no  experience  to  be  matched 
with  his.  And  the  mixture  of  docility,  of  honest  humility,  of 
twinkling  shrewdness,  of  unshakable  mental  honesty  and  of 
deadly  detection  of  sham  in  him  was  a  marvel. 

His  brusque,  forceful  manner  cloaked  the  most  gentle,  eager 
and  tender-hearted  kindness.  There  was  no  sentimentality  or 
softness  or  rhetorical  tearfulness  about  him  and  yet  he  was  like 
Paul  in  the  yearning  with  which  he  loved  Christ  and  men  and 
sought  to  bring  men  to  Christ  and  Christ  to  men.  And  his  in¬ 
terest  in  people  was  not  momentary.  As  he  found  men  he 
cared  for  and  could  work  with  he  held  to  them.  Their  names 
and  faces  did  not  slip  from  his  memory  and  he  opened  doors 
before  them  and  went  both  before  and  after.  In  the  summer 
conferences  he  was  always  stepping  back  and  putting  them 
forward.  One  year  in  the  Students’  Conference  the  college 
men  protested  at  his  retirement  and,  taking  the  close  of  one 
of  his  meetings  out  of  his  hands,  demanded  that  he  should 
speak  more  to  them.  He  chuckled  and  agreed  and  named  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  as  the  hour  when  he  would  do  it.  He 
came  at  that  hour  and  so  did  they. 

Professor  Drummond  quoted  approvingly  the  saying  of  a 
great  man  about  Mr.  Moody  to  the  effect  that  he  was  “the 
greatest  human”  he  had  ever  met.  That  judgment  covers  about 
as  much  as  can  be  said  of  a  man,  but  Mr,  Moody  deserved  it. 
He  was  a  combination  of  General  Grant  and  John  B.  Gough 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  E.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  a  few  more.  But  he  was  not  any  of  them.  He  was  just  his 
own  great  self,  a  torrent  of  love  and  power  set  to  sweep  men 
home  upon  God. 
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Incidents  and  Results 


By  Sir  Alexander  R.  Simpson 

Editors’  Note. — We  are  fortunate  in  securing  from  so  eminent  a  Christian  leader  as  Sir  Alexander  Simpson  this  descrip 
tion  of  the  great  days  when  the  American  evangelists  brought  such  a  blessing  to  Scotland.  Dr.  Simpson  stands  as  high  in 
medical  circles  in  the  world  as  he  does  in  the  esteem  of  church  members.  His  hospitable  hornet  in  Edinburgh,  inherited  from 
his  famous  uncle,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform,  has  been  for  years  a  gathering  place  for  ministers  and!  missionaries  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  His  son.  Prof.  James  Y.  Simpson,  succeeded,  in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Glasgow,  Prof.  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  at  his  father'' s  home  in  Edinburgh. 


In  “The  Memorials  of  Robert  Smith  Candlish,  D.  D.,”  it  is 
recorded  that  when  he  was  staying  in  Crieff  in  the  spring  of 
1873  he  was  told  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson, 
of  some  outr6  remark  that  had  been  made  in  the  pulpit,  where¬ 
upon  Dr.  Candlish  made  the  following  remarkable  reply :  “Per¬ 
haps  w^e  would  all  be  the  better  of  being  able  to  say  such  things. 
They  arrest  attention  at  least.  We  have  been  too  much  in 
bondage  to  propriety ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  a  change  coming. 
The  Church  needs  an  awakening  and  will  soon  see  it.  I’ll  not 
see  it ;  but  you  will  see  it ;  and  it  will  come  in  a  way  that  will 
surprise  many.  People  will  have  to  be  less  particular  as  to  the 
instruments ;  and  ministers  may_  have  to  stand  aside  and  see 
things  done  by  others,  and  even  possibly  in  ways  they  do  not 
altogether  like  and  which  some  may  count  irregular.” 

Within  two  months  of  the  time  of  this  prophetic  utterance 
on  the  part  of  the  great  Scottish  divine,  D.  L.  Moody  and 
Ira  D.  Sankey  landed  in  Liverpool.  Dr.  Candlish  was  not  des¬ 
tined,  however,  to  see  their  work,  for  Oct. 

19  he  fell  on  sleep  and  the  evangelists 
only  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Nov.  22. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  there  was 
an  interesting  preparation  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  two  evangelists  in  the  visit  to 
our  city  for  the  first  time  of  the  group  of 
;jubilee  Singers  from  Fisk  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Crowds  went  to  their 
entertainments  from  all  classes  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Their  strange  songs  and  hymns, 
sometimes  quaint,  sometimes  pathetic, 
were  very  moving.  No  one  could  listen  to 
them  with  indifference.  The  choruses  of 
their  sacred  songs  might  be  heard  any¬ 
where,  even  in  West  End  drawing-rooms; 
and  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  some  of  the 
singers  might  be  found  taking  part  in  the 
evangelistic  meetings  carried  on  in  the 
Free  Assembly  Hall  by  the  Carrubber’s 
Close  Mission.  When  Moody  and  San- 
key’s  work  was  in  progress  they  occasion¬ 
ally  came  back  for  the  week-end  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  with  their  singing  gave  in¬ 
creased  attraction  to  the  meetings,  and 
after  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s  appeals  would 
sometimes  help  one  and  another  to  “steal  away  to  Jesus.  ’ 

That,  however,  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Moody  had 

been  in  Edinburgh. 

THE  FIRST  VISIT  IN  1867 

The  chapter  in  D.  L.  Moody’s  Life  that  tells  'of  a  visit  to 
Europe  in  1867  says :  “Before  sailing  from  New  York  a  friend 
had  strongly  advised  him  not  to  miss  meeting  the  mipionary 
veteran.  Dr.  Duflf,  and  also  to  see  Dr.  Guthrie’s  work  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Thither,  therefore,  Mr.  Moody  went;  and  although  he 
failed  in  his  special  purpose,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  one  night  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall  and  of  meeting  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  religious  leaders.”  It  was  then  I  first  heard  o 
him.  Mrs.  Barbour  and  her  daughter-afterwaMs  my  wife- 
heard  his  address  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  found  him  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  room  high  up  in  a  temperance  hotel  and  drove  hnn 
and  Mrs.  Moody  to  see  places  and  people  of  interest  during  t  e 
day  They  had  tea  with  my  uncle.  Sir  James  Young  Simpson, 
and’ it  was  in  this  connection  that  Mrs.  Barbour  specially  wrote 
to  me,  then  in  practice  in  Glasgow,  about  the  American  evan¬ 
gelist-  how  Sir  James  and  he  drew  together  and  had  mutual 
Llight  in  exchanging  Incidents  of  evangelistic  interest  They 
were  both  born  story-tellers,  and  each  greatly  enjoyed  their 
brief  opportunity  of  Christian  fellowship.  They 
again  on  earth,  for  in  1870  Sir  James  passed  away,  and  when 
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Mr.  Moody  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1873  I  was  in  my  uncle’s 
Chair  in  the  University  and  living  in  the  house  where  he  had 
dwelt  and  first  breathed  chloroform. 

LEARNING  FROM  CARRUBBEB’S  CLOSE 

At  the  time  of  that  first  visit,  Mr.  Moody  found  that  the 
every-day  work  of  the  Mission  which  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  speak  in  the  Free  Assembly  Hall  was  carried  on  in  the 
obscure  Whitefield  Chapel  at  the  foot  of  Carrubber’s  Close. 
The  then  superintendent  of  the  Mission  was  Mr.  Jenkinson,  a 
china  merchant  in  Princes  Street,  whom  Lord  Kintore  used 
to  speak  of  as  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  and  whose  shop  was 
the  frequent  resort  alike  of  citizens  and  strangers  desirous  of 
coming  into  touch  with  revival  movements  in  Edinburgh.  In 
the  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  in  the  Evangelist  for 
March,  1880,  Rev.  James  Gall,  founder  of  the  Mission,  writes: 
“It  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  might  not  claim  Mr.  Moody 
himself  as  a  pupil.  All  must  have  ob¬ 
served  the  similarity,  if  not  the  identity, 
of  Mr.  Moody’s  way  of  working  with  that 
of  Carrubber’s  Close,  and  when  I  heard 
that  he,  too,  disapproved  of  governing 
committees,  saying  that  ‘if  Noah  had  be¬ 
gun  to  build  the  ark  under  a  committee 
the  flood  would  have  been  upon  him  before 
he  got  the  keel  laid,’  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Jenkinson  how  wonderful  it  was  that  the 
very  same  views  should  have  originated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  so  many 
thousand  miles  apart,  without  any  com¬ 
munication.  He  turned,  and  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  said,  ‘Do  not  you  be 
too  sure.’  I  asked  an  explanation,  and 
then  he  told  me  that  when  Mr.  Moody, 
many  years  ago,  came  for  the  first  time  to 
this  country,  his  way  of  working  was  alto¬ 
gether  different;  his  great  idea  then  was 
the  formation  of  Young  Men’s  Societies. 
When  he  came  down  to  Edinburgh  of 
course  h§  visited  Carrubber’s  Close,  in 
which  he  became  deeply  interested.  Mr. 
Jenkinson  then  explained  to  him  its  work¬ 
ing,  its  evangelistic  meetings,  its  private 
dealing  with  souls,  its  confederated  enterprises,  the  absence 
of  all  committees,  with  all  of  which  Mr.  Moody  was  greatly 
delighted,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  not 
turn  his  experience  to  account  when  he  returned  to  America. 

However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Moody  had  first  and  last  a 
side  to  the  Mission.  In  1873  its  band  of  workers  at  once  gath¬ 
ered  round  him  and  were  his  most  effective  assistants  in  toe 
inquiry-room.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  1881-8-  he 
collected  £10,000  to  build  a  hall  in  High  Street 
the  Whitefield  Chapel  which  had  been  pulled  down.  In 
he  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Hall,  and  n 
he  came  back  from  England  to  conduct  the  opening  dedicat 
services.  When  he  came  to  Scotland  for  his  last  ,g 

campaign  in  1891,  he  held  his  first  meeting  in  the  Carrubb 
Close  Hall,  Mr.  Sankey  being  also  with  him.  Regar  ^  ^ 
meeting,  Mrs.  Mackinnon  in  her  very  vivid  and  ” 

“Recollections  of  D.  L.  Moody”  quotes  me  as  writing  to  • 
Nov.  13,  1891 :  “A  great,  happy  company  were  in  Carr 
Close  Hall  today— whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body, 
of  them  could  hardly  tell— shaking  hands  with  one  anothe 
round,  speaker  and  singer  both  full  of  grace  and 
It  is  wonderful  the  amount  of  expectancy  of  blessing  that 
spreads  Scotland  in  these  days.  The  soldiers  of  the  cros 
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The  Missions  in  London 

Their  Rich  and  Enduring  Fruitage 

By  Lord  Kinnaird 


As  I  look  back  over  fifty  years  of  evangelistic  work  I  recall 
that  during  forty  of  these  years  I  was  constantly  in  contact 

with  that  prince  of  evan¬ 
gelists,  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody. 
With  pleasure  and  thank¬ 
fulness  I  remember  his 
wonderful  life  work  and 
I  realize  more  and  more 
what  a  mighty  force  he 
was,  and  how  immensely 
his  labors  were  used  to 
help  thousands  in  my  own 
country.  There  are  today 
very  many  serving  God 
whole-heartedly  who  were 
brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  by  means 
of  the  remarkable  revival 
which  was  granted  as  the 
result  of  the  Missions 
throughout  London  and 
elsewhere  conducted  by 
Mr.  Moody  and  Mr. 
Sankey. 

Mr.  Moody  had  a  mar¬ 
velous  personality.  What 
always  impressed  me 
about  our  dear  friend  was 
his  utter  humility,  his 
absolute  sincerity,  his  in¬ 
tense  love  for  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  our  Lord  and  Master.  With  this  was  combined  a  deep 
longing  for  the  uplifting  of  his  fellowmen. 


The  whole  strength  and  force  of  that  powerful  character 
was  concentrated  and  absorbed  in  the  one  great  ambition  that 
others  might  know  his  Saviour,  might  share  his  joy  in  the  Lord. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  very  close  association  with  him 
during  all  his  evangelistic  campaigns  in  our  land.  When  he 
first  came  as  an  unknown  visitor  and  during  the  mission  con¬ 
ducted  in  Rev.  Frank  White’s  Chapei  at  Chelsea,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moody  were  the  guests  of  our  mutual  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Quintin  Hogg.  There  we  first  got  to  know  them  well  and 
to  love  them.  I  have  never  known  any  one  whose  faith  wms  so 
real  and  abounding  no  difficulty  could  daunt  him,  no  perplexity 
could  cloud  his  faith  in  God  or  dim  his  calm  belief  that  all 
would  be  well. 

He  had  very  keen  business  instincts  and  a  remarkable  gift 
for  organization,  as  was  shown  by  the  many  branches  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work  which  received  a  fresh  stimulus  in  their  operations. 
As  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  testify 
how  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  Mr.  D.  L. 
Moody  was  the  means  of  establishing  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  in  good  and 
proper  buildings  and  of  increasing  their  usefulness  amongst  the 
class  to  whom  Mr.  Moody’s  heart  went  out  very  specially, 
namely,  the  young  men  of  our  country. 

His  memory  still  remains  and  his  work  lives  on.  We  see 
an  example  of  this  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  strenuously  sought 
to  stir  up  our  Associations;  and  now  during  these  dark  days 
through  which  my  country  is  passing,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing 
most  important  work  among  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

When  these  sad  days  pass  and  brighter  times  come  to 
Britain,  we  pray  that  God  may  send  us  another  messenger  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  stir  up  the  people  and  like  Mr.  Moody 
be  the  means  of  a  great  revival  and  uplifting  to  our  race. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

London,  August,  Kinnaibd. 


Lord  Kinnaird  is  the  leading  lay¬ 
man  in  evangelical  church  circles  in 
Kngland  today.  As  a  nobleman  he 
has  been  called  upon  in  recent  years 
to  preside  at  large  meetings  as  the 
Karl  of  Shaftsbury  used  to  do  thirty 
years  ago.  His  residence  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  Rothsay  Priory,  and  he  is 
probably  on  more  philanthropic  and 
charity  boards  than  any  other  man 
in  Great  Britain.  He  was  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  Mr.  Moody's  missions  in  Lon¬ 
don,  both  in  ’74  and  in  '83.  He  was 
an  Eton  and  Cambridge  man,  and  is 
now  the  head  of  Barkley,  Beaven  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  Pall  Mall. 
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had  a  better  chance  of  making  conquest  of  our  country  for  their 
King.  It  is  cheering  to  see  them  banding  together  for  the 
enterprise.” 

MR.  MOODY  AS  A  PATIENT 

It  was  as  a  patient  that  I  first  met  D.  L.  Moody,  whom  I 
learned  to  admire  as  the  greatest  evangelist  of  our  time  and 
as  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  mankind.  Along  with  many 
others  I  was  looking  forward  with  earnest  expectation  to  the 
meeting  in  the  Music  Hall  announced  for  Sunday,  Nov.  23, 
where  he  was  to  preach  and  Mr.  Sankey  to  sing  the  gospel. 
But  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  I  was  summoned  by  his  host. 
Rev.  Professor  Blaikie,  to  see  the  preacher,  who  had  arrived 
suffering  from  sore  throat.  He  had  got  a  chill  the  previous 
evening  going  from  one  crowded  meeting  in  Carlisle  to  another 
and  was  having  a  sharp  attack  of  tonsilitis.  What  impressed 
me  about  him  then  was  his  common  sense  and  rapid  adaptation 
to  circumstances.  Disconcerting  as  everybody  knew  it  would 
be  to  have  the  Mission  started  without  his  appearance  on  the 
platform,  he  submitted  unmurmuringly  to  the  proposal  that  Dr. 
Hood  Wilson  should  take  his  place  at  the  opening  meeting.  All 
the  same,  he  set  himself  most  determinedly  to  get  his  throat 
well  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  the 
errand  on  which  he  seemed  to  know  he  had  been  sent  to  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

I  had  taken  a  hand-spray  with  me,  for  in  those  days  med¬ 
icine  had  Just  entered  on  the  microbial  era  and  was  seeking  to 
check  disease  by  the  destruction  of  septic  organisms.  When 
the  throat  had  been  sprayed  with  carbolic  acid  he  cross-exam¬ 
ined  his  doctor  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  process,  took  the 
implement  in  hand  and  in  a  brief  space  had  mastered  the  tech¬ 


nic  and  was  able  to  repeat  the  operation  for  himself  as  often 
as  it  was  needed.  By  Monday  evening  he  was  ready  for  his 
meeting  in  Dr.  Hood  Wilson’s  church,  and  speedily  all  the 
evangelistic-minded  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  their  sympa¬ 
thetic  people  gathered  round  the  platform  and  pulpits  where 
the  new  missionaries  were  telling  and  singing  the  old,  old  story. 

A  PAINTER  INFLUENCED 

I  once  had  the  privilege  of  taking  Mr.  Moody  to  the  studio 
of  Sir  Noel  Baton,  who  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
picture.  In  malo  die — Faith  girding  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit 
a  warrior  at  a  window  through  which  the  lurid  light  over  a 
burning  city  tells  of  the  fierceness  of  battle.  Mr.  Moody  was 
interested  in  some  of  the  sketches  which  Sir  Noel  showed  him 
and  was  especially  taken  with  the  model  of  a  bas-relief  which 
he  had  prepared — for  Sir  Noel  was  sculptor  as  well  as  painter 
— for  an  institute  at  Paisley.  In  it  Youth  is  shown  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  cheered  upward  by  Duty  and  lured  downward  by 
Pleasure.  It  gave  him  the  theme  of  his  address  for  the  even¬ 
ing.  But  he  came  back  to  the  battle  picture  and  as  a  result 
got  the  loan  of  some  of  Sir  Noel’s  pieces  of  armor  to  illustrate 
his  next  Saturday  afternoon  address  to  children  on  the  sixth  of 
Ephesians.  The  great  artist  said :  “I  haven’t  your  gift,  Mr. 
Moody,  of  speaking  from  a  platform.  But  I  try  to  teach  the 
same  lessons  as  you  from  a  picture.”  “And  when  I’ve  done 
speaking,”  said  the  great  evangelist,  “your  picture  will  still 
go  on  preaching.”  We  all  knelt  together  while  Mr.  Moody 
prayed  for  blessing  on  both  the  kinds  of  testimony.  When  we 
rose  from  our  knees  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  tears  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Queen’s  Limner  for  Scotland.  Mine  were  wet. 
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Sampling  Moody  and  Sankey 


Their  First  Adventures  on  English  Soil 

By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer 


Though  I  had  known  of  Mr.  Moody  and  his  work,  my  first 
definite  association  with  him  was  in  June,  1873,  and  under 
rather  remarkable  circumstances.  The  three  men  who  had  in¬ 
vited  him  to  hold  missions  in  Great  Britain  had  died  within 
a  very  short  time  of  each  other,  so  that  when  he  landed  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  June  17,  he  was  startled  to  find  that  he  must  make  his 
own  arrangements  as  to  the  prosecution  of  his  campaign. 
Some  time  before,  Mr.  Bennett,  a  chemist  in  the  ancient  city 
of  York,  had  met  Mr.  Moody  in  the  Western  states  and  said, 
“If  you  ever  come  to  Great  Britain,  be  sure  to  remember  Ben¬ 
nett  of  York.”  He  repeated  this  three  times,  and  as  Mr.  Moody 
was  considering  what  to  do,  the 
words,  “Bennett  of  York,”  sud¬ 
denly  hashed  in  his  mind,  and  he 
wired  to  him  whether  he  should 
come  on  at  once. 

I  remember  so  well  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  coming  to  my  study  on  that 
Saturday  morning,  for  I  had  just 
commenced  my  ministry  in  York, 
and  we  consulted  together  what 
to  do.  We  arranged  as  to  the 
hospitality  which  we  could  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  evangelists  and  their 
wives  and  also  agreed  upon  the 
churches  in  which  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  service  should  be  held.  The 
morning  service  on  the  following 
Sunday  was  held  in  an  old  build¬ 
ing  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  services  of  the  renowned 
preacher.  Rev.  James  Parsons. 

■  During  the  next  two  or  three 
days  other  services  followed  in 
various  places  of  worship  and  the 
■noon  prayer  meeting  was  estab¬ 
lished,  which  was  quite  a  novelty, 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms.  So 
matters  went  on  for  some  few 
days.  The  services  were  fairly 
attended,  but  as  yet  the  Christian 
people  of  the  city  had  hardly 
wakened  to  the  great  blessing 
which  was  waiting  at  their  doors. 

Finally  I  was  led  to  ask  them 
to  come  to  my  own  church  and 
to  hold  a  continuous  series  of 
meetings.  The  first  service  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning  was 
very  remarkable.  Mr.  Moody 

preached  that  wonderful  sermon  of  his  on,  “Those  who  turn 
men  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and,  ever. 
Even  now  those  burning  words  linger  with  me,  and  they  led 
one  of  my  teachers  to  forego  her  dinner  and  to  spend  the  inter¬ 
vening  hours  between  the  service  and  our  afternoon  Sunday 
school  in  prayer  for  her  class.  The  result  of  this  was  that  all 
the  young  women  who  composed  the  class  became  Christians 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  them  into  the  church.  It 
is  needless  to  detail  those  services  except  to  say  that  they  grew 
continually  in  Interest  and  power  until  the  place  became 
crowded.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Moody  gave  Bible  readings 
which  were  rather  different  to  what  they  became  afterwards, 
as  he  used  to  go  up  and  down  the  aisle  handing  out  little  pieces 
of  paper  with  the  text  written  on  them  which  various  people 
had  to  read  when  called  upon.  He  and  I  laid  J 

the  first  all-day  meetings  held  in  our  country.  And  he  often 


IKA  D.  SANKEY 


referred  in  after  years  to  the  prayer  meetings  which  we  held 
in  my  little  vestry.  I  can  see  him  kneeling  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  Mr.  Sankey  on  the  other,  and  a  young  Presbyterian  stu¬ 
dent  and  myself  kneeling  beside  them.  The  prayers  which  we 
offered  were  destined  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  marvelous  tour 
which  started  from  that  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  during  those  memorable 
weeks  was  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Sankey  to  my  friend.  Rev 
A.  A.  Rees  of  Sunderland.  He  had  heard  of  the  mighty  power 
of  God  resting  upon  these  two  men  and  was  anxious  to  secure 
their  services  for  Bethesda  Chapel,  but  was  rather  doubtful 

as  to  Mr.  Sankey  and  his  solos, 
so  he  arranged  with  me  that  the 
singer,  then  untried  and  unknown 
in  Britain,  should  come  over  by 
train  to  give  him  a  sample  of  his 
powers.  Mr.  Sankey  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  could  never 
forget  his  nervousness  when  he 
was  ushered  into  the  back  parlor 
of  a  butcher’s  store,  where  the 
family  living  there  had  the  organ 
which  once  belonged  to  Philip 
Phillips  when  he  made  his  fa¬ 
mous  world-tour  of  singing  the 
gospel.  Mr.  Sankey  sat  down  to 
this  instrument,  which  was  not  in 
very  good  order,  and  began  to 
sing  with  so  much  success  that 
Mr.  Rees  asked  him  to  give  a 
second  solo  and  then  another. 
And  finally  pronounced  that  “he 
w’ould  do.”  How  wonderful  that 
in  that  way  Mr.  Sankey  began  to 
ingratiate  himself  into  the  heart 
and  interest  of  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  of  our  ministers,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  satisfied  was,  to  large 
numbers  of  people,  a  sufficient  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Sankey  was  to  perform! 

Mr.  Moody  told  me  that  when, 
after  leaving  York,  they  arrived 
in  Sunderland,  they  saw  on  the 
walls  of  the  towm  an  immense  no¬ 
tice  saying  that  Mr.  Moody  was 
to  preach  and  Mr.  Sankey  to  sing 
the  gospel,  and  he  said  to  Mr. 
Sankey,  “Surely  nobody  can  com¬ 
plain  at  your  singing  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  any  more  than  at  my  preaching  it. 

The  eft’ect  of  Mr.  Sankey’s  singing  in  those  days  was  inde¬ 
scribable.  Not  only  because  of  the  purity  and  resonance  o 
his  voice,  but  because  all  his  hymns  were  absolutely  fresn. 
There  was  no  hymn-book  in  existence  then  and  he  sang  fr^ 
manuscript  and  leaflets  pieces  which  he  carried  with  him.  e 
had  the  words  printed  on  a  little  sheet  which  was  handed  round 
amongst  the  people.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Sankey 

moving  that  when  I  started  out  holding  missions  in  imitation 


Of  Mr.  Moody,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my  first  love  I  used  to  s  « 

solos  myself,  for  which  I  never  received  any  encore,  and 

time  subsided  into  my  former  silence.  But  that  began 

ship  between  myself  and  these  men  and  their  families 

has  been  one  of  the  most  formidable  ^ ' 

cious  treasures  in  my  life.  Introducing  me  as  R 

circle  of  friends  and  faithful  workers  in  the  United  States. 


Mr  Sankey  met  Mr.  Moody  at  the  National  Convention  of 
the  y’m.  C.  a.  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  In  1870.  Mr.  Moody  was 
so  impressed  with  Mr.  Sankey’s  singing  that  he  immediate  y 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  leave  his  career  as  an  internal  revenue 
offll  in  Newcastle  Pa.,  and  join  him  in  his  work  at  Chicago. 


Mr.  Sankey  took  several  montns  to  think  the 

finally  Joined  the  great  evangelist,  and  a  t^e 

panied  him  on  his  English  campaign.  From  that  t 

two  were  associated  until  Mr.  Moody’s  death  m  1899. 

Sankey  died  in  1905. 
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My  Debt  to  Mr.  Moody 

By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  M.  D. 


Mission  Hospital  Steamer  Strathcona, 
Off  Labrador  Coast,  Aug.  3,  191Jf. 

Just  three  mouths  ago  I  was  in  the  dear  old  home  of  my 
boyhood,  with  every  earthly  luxury  at  one’s  bidding,  yet  today 
these  rugged,  icebound  shores  are  again  furnishing  me  with  a 
joy  no  money  could  provide.  Today  w'e  have  treated  thirty 
sick  folks.  Most  of  their  troubles  were  from  chronic  want  of 
proper  food.  They  are  men  of  independent  spirit,  yet  only  five 
could  raise  ten  cents  for  the  mission  box  for  treatment.  Rid¬ 
ing  at  anchor  here  I  have  been  analyzing  the  causes  that 
brought  me  to  this  barren  coast  these  twenty-two  years,  a  large 
section  of  one’s  life.  The  answer  is  an  odd  one:  an  American, 
a  man  of  humblest  birth,  a  man  invested  with  no  human  author¬ 
ity,  a  man  I  only  once  spoke  to — D.  L.  Moody. 

THE  REAL  THING  IN  EVANGELISM 

A  young  medical  student  in  London,  on  outpatient  maternity 
duty,  out  of  mere  curiosity  I  peeped  into  a  large  tent  erected 
in  those  same  slums  as  I  passed  by.  I  heard  the  leader  of  the 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MOODY,  WITH  TWO  OF  THEIR  GRANDCHILDREN 


huge  audience,  kindly  but  ever  so  cleverly,  suggest  that  the 
audience  should  sing  a  hymn  while  a  loiig-wiiided  prayer-bore 
finished  his  prayer.  The  man  that  had  a  place  for  humor 
amidst  “prayers  and  tears,’’  and  courage  to  break  through  the 
repellant  conventionalism  of  what  was  usually  labeled  religion, 
attracted  me  at  once.  Ilis  “talk’’  moved  me  as  these  new  motors 
do  our  dories.  It  was  a  personal  conversation  with  my  heart, 
no  sloppy  piety  or  tedious  ceremonial,  not  even  an  insistence 
on  finicky  dogmas.  It  was  the  real  thing;  the  religion  of  the 
Samaritan  that  every  man  indorses.  He  seemed  to  venture 
across  that  crudest  of  all  roads,  the  religious  difference  road, 
just  out  of  plain  love  to  the  down  and  out  that  had  fallen  and 
been  robbed  of  their  best.  It  w-as  just  the  plain  common  sense 
that  goes  home  to  whatever  there  is  left  of  the  father’s  nature 
in  the  children  of  men. 

It  was  certainly  new  to  me  to  hear  a  religious  leader  call  that 
the  religion  that  Jesus  Christ  asked  of  us.  That  was  both  attrac¬ 
tive  and  natural.  It  didn’t  make  any  man  blush  for  the  effem¬ 
inacy  of  it.  This  man  was  rara  avis  to  me,  almost  a  new 
species ;  a  man  with  no  ax  to  grind,  no  sect  to  bolster.  He  was 
just  out  for  the  poor  fellow  whom  he  was  talking  to.  Careful 
not  to  hurt  ineradicable  bias,  he  frightened  neither  evangelical 
not  ritualist,  neither  indifferentist  nor  the  hostile,  unless  they 
only  read  “reports”  of  his  talks  and  never  went  to  make  his 
acquaintance  personally. 


He  left  you  to  spell  “shibboleth”  how  you  liked,  so  long  as 
you  would  follow  the  Christ.  But  his  whole  soul  was  for  the 
individual,  and  his  sane  simplicity  and  courageous  big  heart, 
with  his  practicability,  made  every  one  want  to  do  things. 
His  illustrations  went  home,  for  they  were  not  from  history  or 
compendiums-for-Sunday-schools,  but  from  the  street,  the  trol¬ 
ley,  the  kitchen,  the  home. 

Pluck  attracts  every  one.  In  spite  of  huge  mixed  crow’ds 
and  the  immense  issues  at  stake,  he  was  never  a  slave  to  “what- 
others-would-say.”  When  he  subscribed  to  an  organ  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  he  gave  the  obvious  justification  that 
Catholics  who  enjoyed  good  music  must  be  better  neighbors 
than  Catholics  with  bad.  That  kind  of  attitude  attracted  me 
immensely.  It  seemed  so  like  the  big  spirit  of  the  Master. 
Personally  I  only  once  spoke  to  H.  L.  Moody.  But  I  am  proud 
always  that  a  man  of  that  type  was  the  turning  point  in  my 
life,  and  I  love  his  memory  better  than  many  whose  talk  I 
have  heard  far  oftener. 

A  CONSTANT  OBLIGATION 

Every  time  I  give  an  anasthesia  I  acknowledge  my  debt  to 
Morton  and  Simpson.  At  every  major  operation  I  rejoice  for 
the  blessed  life  work  of  the  great  Lister.  It  is  the  same  with 
D.  L.  Moody.  But  in  w’hat  did  his  great  contribution  to  life 
lie?  Not  in  the  scholarship  of  “current  science,”  or  the  the¬ 
ology  of  seminaries  and  churches,  or  in  physical  attainments 
or  eccentricities.  It  surely  was  just  the  wonderful  portion  of 
his  Master’s  spirit.  I  had  never  considered  religious  folk  as 
quite  human.  I  needed  D.  L.  Moody  to  believe  that  a  man 
could  be  “a  man  for  a’  that.” 

It  did  not  seem  necessary  to  intrude  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  on  the  man.  He  gave  me  the  impression  always  that 
what  he  longed  for  was  that  every  one  should  become  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  his  Master.  Paul,  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  doomed  ship,  cool,  confident,  inspiring  others,  drew  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  manhood  when  he  claimed  for 
the  Christ  the  credit  for  anything  he  accomplished.  That  lovely 
unselfishnesss  appeals  always  to  the  best  in  every  man.  D.  L. 
Moody  always  stood  on  the  platform  of,  “whose  I  am  and  whom 
I  serve.” 

“WHAT  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  DOING  SINCE” 

Fourteen  years  after  my  conversion,  when  we  both  happened 
to  be  in  Boston,  I  called  for  the  first  time  on  this  man.  He 
did  not  know  me  from  Adam.  I  realized  my  debt  to  him, 
however,  and  wanted  just  to  say  thank  you.  He  listened  to  all 
I  had  to  say,  carefully  avoided,  I  ought  to  say  naturally 
avoided,  any  conventional  phrases  or  sentimental  remarks. 
Just  as  one  real  ordinary  man  to  another,  treating  religion  as 
the  Lord’s  business  man  should  be,  as  naturally  as  we  treat 
calomel  or  ipecac  or  anything  else  that  is  any  use  to  accom¬ 
plish  things,  he  said :  “Good.  What  have  you  been  doing 
since?”  That’s  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  Any  real  man  couldn’t 
help  being  tickled  to  death  with  that  kind  of  answer.  “Doing? 
Well,  I’ve  been  living  and  working  among  fishermen  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  instead  of  staying  in 
Ijoudon.”  “Regret  it?”  “No,  sir,  I  should  rather  say  noL” 
“Could  you  come  and  tell  them  at  the  afternoon  service  in  the 
Tremont  Temple  in  three  minutes?”  I  could  not  help  smiling. 
“I  can  try.”  “Then  I’ll  be  grateful  if  you’ll  do  so.  Side  door 
at  three-thirty.  Good-by.  Ever  so  many  thanks  for  dropping 
In.” 

If  not  the  exact  actual  wmrds  used,  yet  that  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  in  my  mind  since  of  that  interview,  and  I  loved  the 
man  for  it.  There  was  no  imctiousness,  no  snobberj',  no  cant; 
and  yet  again  he  had  moved  my  heart  to  want  to  do  things 
more  than  ever.  He  left  such  imprint  also  of  “things  done”— 
such  beautiful  memorials  as  Northfleld  and  Hermon  schools. 
You  asked  me  if  I  had  any  photographs  of  him.  No,  not  one. 
And,  moreover,  I  don’t  w’ant  one.  I  shall  recognize  him  again 
when  I  meet  him.  He  wasn’t  much  of  a  sitter  for  photographs, 
I  believe,  anyhow.  And  my  love  and  respect  for  him  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  physical  form.  Did  any  pictures  that 
jmu  ever  saw  of  the  Master  make  you  either  remember  him 
better  or  love  him  more?  Somehow  I  feel  like  that,  even  after 
all  these  years,  toward  D.  L.  Moody.  To  me  he  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  Master,  that  is  not  definable. 
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Clear-Headed,  Broad-Minded,  Great-Hearted 

Incidents  in  the  Inquiry-Room 

By  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D. 


In  the  early  mouths  of  1S7S  Mr.  Moody  came  to  Springfield, 
Mass.  I  remember  very  well  his  preliminary  meeting  with  the 
ministers  at  the  Massasoit  House  and  the  directness  and  prac¬ 
tical  sense  which  he  exhibited  in  the  arrangements  made.  The 
fiuauciai  provision  was  a  small  matter;  no  large  expense  was 
to  be  incurred;  the  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  the  City  Hall, 
our  largest  assembly-room,  and  the  inquiry  meetings,  following 
each  service,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  near  by. 

For  four  or  five  weeks  these  meetings  continued;  all  the 
-churches  held  their  regular  Sunday  morning  services  and  their 
Sunday  schools ;  the  evenings  were  given  to  the  union  meet¬ 
ings.  I  believe  that  I  attended  every  one  of  the  evening  serv¬ 
ices  and  took  part  in  every  one  of  the  inquiry  meetings.  At 
the  close  of  each  preaching  service  Mr.  Moody  invited  all  who 
were  willing  to  consider  the  subject  of  personal  religion  to 
repair  to  the  First  Church ;  several  of  the  pastors  and  leaders 
of  the  churches  were  there  to  help  him;  those  who  came  in 
response  to  the  invitation  were  received  by  Mr.  Moody,  who 
exchanged  a  few  earnest  words  with  them  and  then  handed 
them  over  to  others  for  further  conversation. 

It  was  in  these  familiar  and  informal  meetings  that  I  came 
to  know  Mr.  Moody  best.  It  was  in  a  day  when  men  of  my 
way  of  thinking  were  suspects  in  the  Congregational  fellowship ; 
some  pretty  persistent  attempts  had  been  made  to  drive  us 
out.  Mr.  Moody  had  been  warned  that  I  was  a  heretic,  but  he 
■did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  me;  on  the  contrary,  he  used  me 
very  freely  in  the  inquiry  meeting.  One  evening  as  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  broad  aisle  I  heard  his  voice  from  a  side  aisle  oppo¬ 
site,  “Here,  Mr.  Gladden,  I  want  you !”  I  made  my  way  to 
him  and  he  led  me  to  a  pew  in  which  three  women  were  sitting. 
“Talk  to  these  women!”  he  said.  “They  are  atheists.  They 
don’t  believe  in  God  nor  the  Bible,  nor  the  future  life.  They 
-don’t  believe  anything.  Here!”  he  said  quickly  to  a  young  girl 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  pew.  “You  go  with  me.  I  don’t  want 
you  to  hear  what  these  women  are  saying.”  And  he  led  her 
away. 

It  was  all  in  perfect  good  nature.  I  sat  down  in  front  of 
the  women,  saying :  “Well,  this  is  a  queer  introduction.  What 


have  you  to  say  for  yourselves?”  “It's  all  right,”  said  one  of 
them.  “He  has  told  you  the  truth.” 

What  I  said  to  them  is  no  part  of  the  story ;  I  have  told  it 
to  show  Moody’s  frank  and  fearless  way  of  dealing  with  peo¬ 
ple.  The  experience  of  those  inquiry  meetings  is  one  of  the 
high  lights  of  memory. 

Mr.  Moody’s  preaching  was  also  most  persuasive  and  con¬ 
vincing.  The  style  was  always  homely ;  the  rhetorical  struc¬ 
ture  was  often  imperfect ;  but  he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted 
to  say  and  he  drove  straight  at  it,  with  unswerving  directness. 
His  theology  sometimes  bore  a  traditional  sediment;  but  that 
did  not  signify ;  the  great  themes-  of  the  human  need  and  the 
divine  compassion  were  presented  with  such  clearness  and  full¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  that  the  medunval  deposit  was  submerged. 

Above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  man  was  so  sweet,  so  tolerant, 
so  kindly  that  he  drew  all  hearts  toward  him.  He  had  no  bitter 
or  censorious  words  to  speak  about  those  who  differed  with 
him ;  he  kindled  no  suspicions  or  hatreds  in  human  hearts ;  he 
hurled  no  maledictions. 

There  is  a  good  story  which  came  directly  to  me  by  the  lips 
of  a  very  competent  reporter,  from  one  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  There  are  two  or  three  men  living  who  will  hear  wit¬ 
ness  to  its  truth.  It  was  at  Northfield,  not  long  before  Mr. 
Moody’s  death.  The  conference  was  in  Mr.  Moody’s  study. 
Three  men  were  present ;  a  lecturer,  X.,  under  suspicion  as  a 
higher  critic;  a  pastor,  Y.,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  lisl'ener; 
an  evangelist,  Z.,  protesting  against  the  teaching  of  X.  The 
protest  was  strenuous  and  the  higher  critic  responded  frankly 
and  clearly.  Mr.  Moody  listened  awhile  and  then  said;  “It’s 
plain  that  Brother  X.  knows  his  Bible  better  than  Brother  Z. 
does.  Let’s  pray.”  They  all  knelt  down,  and  this,  for  substance, 
was  the  prayer ;  “God  bless  Brother  X.  and  qualify  him  for  his 
great  work.  God  bless  Brother  Y.  and  strengthen  him  for  the 
load  that  has  been  laid  upon  him.  God  bless  Brother  Z.  and 
giv’e  him  more  love.  Amen.”  That  ended  the  conference. 

I  shall  bear  with  me  to  my  grave,  and  beyond,  a  grateful 
recollection  of  this  clear-headed,  broad-minded,  great-hearted 
man. 


An  Originator  of  Gospel  Music 


By  D.  B.  Towner 


Comparatively  few  know  that  Mr.  Moody  originated  so  to 
speak— gospel  music,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  It  came  about 
in  this  way.  He  had  observed  how  deeply  interested  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  Sunday  school  in  Chicago  became  in  the  songs  used, 
-and  that  impressions  made  by  these  songs  were  quite  as  lasting 
and  helpful  as  those  made  by  the  teaching  of  the  lesson  or  the 
■exhortation.  Therefore,  when  he  began  his  evangelistic  wmrk 
he  naturally  made  much  of  the  singing  of  these  Sunday  school 
songs,  and  when  he  went  abroad  he  found  that  such  songs  were 
.not  to  be  found  in  Scotland  and  England.  It  became  necessary 
for  him  and  Mr.  Sankey  to  compile  a  small  book  for  use  in  his 
meetings.  These  songs  became  so  popular  that  they  very  soon 
were  obliged  to  publish  another  and  larger  collection.  Some 
-of  the  songs  used  were  not  classics  by  any  means  and  their  use 
■caused  criticism.  This  fact  caused  Mr.  Moody  to  cast  about  foi 
better  words  and  music,  and  resulted  in  the  editing  of  what 
was  called,  “Sacred  Songs  and  Solos,”  w'hich  title  is  used  in 

Great  Britain  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  P  P  Blis,s,  who  was  associated  with  Major  D.  v\ . 
Y\diittle  in  evangelistic  work,  had  by  this  time  caught  the  idea 
and  had  edited  a  book  in  this  country  called,  “Gospel  Songy 
Mr.  Moody  on  his  return  to  this  country  at  once  induce  r. 
Bliss  to  join  Mr.  Sankey  in  editing  a  book  which  they  called, 
“Gospel  Hymns.”  Many  of  these  songs,  words  and  music  were 
written  by  Mr.  Bliss  and  the  book  was  used  exclusively  bj 
Mr.  Moody  and  Major  Whittle  in  their  meetings.  The  time 
was  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  collection  of  songs,  an 
It  was  not  long  before  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  weiy  to 
-Lrep  the  country.  There  was,  however,  severe  criticism  from 


certain  quarters,  particularly  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the 
words.  This  led  to  a  careful  censorship  of  the  words  and  thus 
their  poetic,  literary  and  doctrinal  standard  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  gospel  hymn  at  once  became  a  power  in  all 
Christian  activities  in  this  country  as  well  as  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Moody  believed  that  often  the  gospel  can  be  sung  into 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  who  are  not  easily  moved  by  preach¬ 
ing,  and  so  it  was  his  custom  to  give  quite  as  much  time 
to  the  song  service  as  he  occupied  in  preaching  and  many  of 
the  leading  evangelists  of  today  are  following  his  example  m 
this  regard ;  and  so  while  Mr.  Moody  could  not  sing  the  sim¬ 
plest  tune,  he  did  more  for  the  introduction  and  development 
of  Gospel  Hymns  than  any  other  man  has  done. 

Mr.  Moody  was  asked  on  one  occasion,  “Why  do  you  keep 
the  people  singing  so  long  after  the  house  is  filled?”  His  char¬ 
acteristic  reply  was,  “To  lift  the  meeting.”  Any  one  who  has 
attended  many  of  his  meetings  knows  full  well  that  he  a 
swered  the  question  correctly,  for  it  was  a  study  to  obser^ 
how  he  would  change  from  a  hymn  of  one  character  to 
of  another  until,  as  he  said,  the  meeting  was  “lifted.”  Then  h 
was  immediately  upon  his  feet  to  deliver  his  message.  e 
not  lose  time  by  delay  or  circumlocution,  but  began  wi 
first  sentence,  with  all  his  tact  and  enthusiasm,  to  send 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  message  that  he  believe 
would  have  him  deliver.  Thus  Mr.  Moody  has  inspired  tho 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  to  give  to  the  world  a  ck . 
of  hymns  that  have  been  and  will  continue  under  God  to  be 
blessing  to  the  Church  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ  down  throi « 
the  ages. 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Earlier  Days 

By  Daniel  W.  McWilliams 

Editoks  Note.  Mr.  McWilliams  teas  Mr.  Moody's  most  intimate  friend,  having  known  him  before  his  marriage  in  the 
eai  ly  sixties,  and  their  friendship  having  grown  through  their  common  interest  in  the  early  work  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
1.  M.  McWilliams  has  been  prominent  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years,  being  a  warm  friend  of  the 

late  Dr.  Iheodore  L.  Cuylcr,  an  elder  in  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  and  serving  upon  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as  upon  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  McWilliams  was 
treasurer  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  from  its  beginning  until  its  absorption  into  the  Interborough  Metropolitan 
system,  in  tvhich  system  he  now  holds  a  similar  position. 


The  four  great  powers  in  life  have  been  stated  to  be,  the 
single  motive,  the  consecrated  human  will,  the  blameless  life 
and  communion  with  the  divine.  Who  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  possessed  these  dominating  qualities  in  a  larger  degree 
than  did  the  beloved  Dwight  Lyman  Moody? 

It  is  with  gratitude  that  I  record  some  facts  about  him,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  sacred  and  helpful 
experiences  of  my  life.  Beginning  a  residence  in  Peoria,  Ill., 
in  March,  ISGl,  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Civii  War, 
we  soon  began  to  hear  of  the  consecration  and  intensely  prac¬ 
tical  earnestness  in  which  Mr.  Moody  was  conducting  Chris¬ 
tian  work  in  Chicago. 

The  war  was  upon  us.  The  mind  of  the  whole  nation  was. 
tense.  Many  turned  to  God  in  prayer.  Christian  leadership 
was  soon  to  have  an  enlargement  uuequaled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  A  new  Christian  nation  was  to  be  born.  Devoted 
ministers  (one  of  them  the  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hibben,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Princeton  University)  and  earnest  laymen  were  en¬ 
listed  in  Peoria  and  there  were  tokens  of  blessing.  Visitors 
went  to  Chicago  and  brought  back  accounts  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
methods.  A  Peoria  banker  invited  some  ministers  and  laymen 
to  his  house  to  meet  Mr.  Moody  at  dinner.  Mr.  Moody  was 
late  in  appearing — the  delay  was  caused  by  a  private  inter¬ 
view  upstairs  sought  by  Mr.  Moody  in  an  endeavor  to  lead  a 
well-known  unconverted  man  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
personal  Saviour.  The  tw^o  great  impressions  concerning  Mr. 
Moody,  made  that  day  upon  every  person  present  (and  only 
one  had  ever  before  met  Mr.  Moody),  was  his  earnestness  in 
seeking  to  lead  persons  to  the  Saviour  and  his  intense  thirst 
for  the  knowdedge  of  the  Bible,  for  the  entire  dinner  time  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Moody  in  quoting  verses  and  in  asking  the  minis¬ 
ters  to  tell  him,  “What  does  this  verse  mean?”  It  was  a  din¬ 


ner-exposition  of  Scripture. 

In  the  winter  after  the  Chicago  fire,  Mr,  Moody  and  bis 
family  visited  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Lafayette  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  pastor)  had 
raised  $40,000  as  its  portion  of  the  Memorial  Fund  of  $3,000,000 
of  the  1‘resbyterian  Church  to  signalize  its  thanksgiving  for 
the  reuniting  of  the  old  and  new  school  branches  of  that  de¬ 
nomination.  On  visiting  the  chapel,  nearing  completion,  he 
said  that  he  would  like  to  preach  there,  and  the  meetings  be¬ 
gan.  Services  were  held  twice  each  day  and  proved  most  in¬ 
structive  and  attractive.  A  woman  of  large  spiritual  discern¬ 
ment  told  Mr.  Moody  :  “In  Brooklyn  we  have  the  best  of  preach¬ 
ers.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Cuyler,  Dr.  Storrs,  Mr.  Beecher  and 
others  like  them.  Mr.  Moody,  it  is  not  more  preaching  which 
we  want  but  knowledge  of  the  Bible — that  is  what  people  need.” 

Mr.  Moody,  pre-eminently  quick  in  spiritual  intuition  and 
.  alert  to  apply  the  gospel  by  new  methods,  turned  those  after¬ 
noon  meetings  into  Bible  Readings  upon  subjects  announced 
in  advance,  such  as  Grace,  Love,  Peace,  etc.  They  were  con¬ 
versational — questions  were  asked  and  answered.  Personal 
experiences  relating  to  the  subject  were  introduced  in  a  wise 
way — the  young  were  attracted,  e.specially  young  women — 
members  grew,  interest  in  personal  salvation  was  awakened. 
There  were  very  many  converts  received  at  the  chapel  and  the 
parent  church  received  a  deep  quickening.  Those  converts  are 
now  w'idely  scattered.  “A  life  full  of  inspiration  for  every 
man  who,  fettered  by  circumstances,  determines  to  break  the 
bonds  that  bind  him  and  to  get  the  scope  for  the  operation  of 
the  powers  of  which  he  feels  himself  to  be  the  possessor.” 

His  last  words  to  me  as  we  parted  were ;  “Good  night !  "We 
shall  meet  in  the  morning!” 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Moody  and  Students 

By  Prof.  James  Stalker,  D.  D. 

A berdeen 


Well  do  I  rememl  er  the  very  first  meetings  of  Mr.  Moody  in 
Scotland.  It  happened  that  the  building  in  which  these  were 
held  was  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  New  College,  where  I 
was  ill  the  last  session  of  my  theological  course.  It  was  easy, 
therefore,  to  step  into  the  daily  noon  meetings,  and  it  was  not 
ditiicult  to  come  back  in  the  evening.  At  the  very  first  evening 
meeting  I  attended,  Mr.  Moody  requested  me  and  a  companion, 
who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  divinity  students,  to  wmit 
and  assist  at  the  inquiry  meeting ;  l)ut  w^e  declined,  having  had 
no  experience  in  such  wmrk.  On  the  way  home,  however,  we 
talked  it  over  and  we  returned  next  night  to  offer  our  services. 
After  that  we  assisted  regularly.  My  companion,  Mr.  Skene, 
is  now  professor  of  Hebrew’  in  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia. 

Most  of  the  students  of  divinity  had  been  going  through  sim¬ 
ilar  experiences,  and  before  the  end  of  the  session  they  w’ere 
ready  to  serve  the  movement  in  any  w’ay  they  could.  Tliey 
were  sent  to  many  parts  of  tlie  country  to  speak  of  w’hat  w’as 
happening  in  Edinburgh,  and  either  prepare  for  Mr.  Moody’s 
coming  or  visit  places  to  which  he  w’as  unable  to  go.  The  tie 
binding  together  those  who  were  thus  engaged  has  survived 
to  the  present  day.  This  spring  I  met  in  Princeton  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  minister  who  had  been  studying  in  Edinburgh  that  winter 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  movement ;  since  then  I  had  not  seen 
him  but  once;  but  his  memories  of  that  marvelous  time  w^ere 
as  vivid  and  tender  as  ever. 

Before  the  college  session  ended,  it  became  manifest  that 
a  widespread  spirit  of  interest  and  decision  among  young  men 
was  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  revival.  Mr.  Moody  took 
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five  of  the  New  College  students  with  him  to  Glasgow  to  the 
first  of  the  great  meetings  for  young  men,  and  he  put  them 
all  on  to  si)eak,  w’hile  controlling  the  meeting  himself.  After 
the  session  w’as  over  such  meetings  were  multiplied  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  the  students  becoming  expert  in  conducting  them;  and 
several  of  the  students  followed  Mr.  Moody,  with  the  same 
object,  to  Ireland  and  England.  I  had  soon  to  give  this  up 
through  having  accepted  a  call  to  a  church ;  but  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond  w’ent  on  w’ith  the  work  for  two  years ;  and  this  was  the 
commencement  of  his  w’orld-w’ide  labors  as  an  ev’angelist  to 
young  men,  especially  students. 

It  wms  not,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Moody’s  intellectual  power  or 
his  speaking  power  that  students  were  thus  attracted  Prone 
as  students  are  to  criticise,  Mr.  Moody  was  even  to  them  above 
criticism,  he  was  so  obviously  the  servant  and  instrument  of 
a  moc  ement  felt  to  be  diviire.  But  students  are  extremely  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  influence  of  personality ;  and  this  certainly  told 
on  them.  They  felt  unconsciously  the  spiritual  stature  of  the 
man  and  the  singleness  of  his  purpose. 

If  Mr.  Moody  attracted  strrderrts.  they  in  turn  attracted 
him.  I  was  never  more  affected  arrd  surprised  than  when  I 
saw  him  living  among  them  and  for  them  at  Northfield  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life;  and  the  very  last  time  I  set  eyes  on 
him.  he  was  in  the  cars,  orr  his  way  to  attend  the  board  meeting 
of  a  ladies’  college. 

“His  heart 

M  as  very  young,  and  nothing  loved  so  much 
As  the  fresh  hopes  of  noble-purposed  yorrth, 

Not  yet  despairing  of  a  glorious  world.”  ^ 
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I'he  Personality 


Not  even  t\  lon,i;  series  of  photographs  can  do  absolute 
justice  to  Mr.  Moody,  hut  we  have  grouped  on  this  and  the 
following  page  a  nmnher  that  reveal  characteristic  phases  of 
the  man,  bringing  out  both  his  strength  and  high  purpose  and 
his  tenderness  and  spirit  of  comradeship  that  manifested 

itself  on  so  many 
festive  occasions. 
Ilis  fondness  for 
play  is  shown  in  the 
picture,  where  he  is 
intentl  y  watching 
some  boys  playing 
the  old-fashioned 
game  of  Dnck-on- 
the-Rock,  while  the 
picture  entitled  A 
Brown  Study 
shows  how  he  could 
concentrate  all  his 
powers  on  a  knotty, 
practical  problem. 
T  h  e  photographer 
caught  him  as  he 
was  talking  over 
with  Principal  Cut¬ 
ler  of  Mt.  Ilermon 
some  question  relat-* 
ing  to  the  schools. 
The  picture  which  a 

Scotch  friend  has 
MR.  MOODY  AT  TWENTY-FIVE  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

CUy  missionary  in  CJ,ica:,o  .bowing  Mr.  Moody 

with  a  spade  on  his  shoulder,  is  perhaps  the  quaintest  of  ttie 
entire  series.  Mr.  Moody  with  College  Students  shows  his 
fondness  for  a  good  horse  and  a  friendly  dog,  his  love  fur  chil¬ 
dren,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  usually  with  him  on  his 
di'ivcs,  and  his  hospitality  when  on  the  road.  On  other  pages 
apiiear  equally  significant  portraits,  while  the  cover  picture 
representing  him  delivering  a  sermon,  with  every  faculty  alert, 
is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all. 


of  Mr.  Moody 


ME.  MOODY  IN  1884 


From  an  oil  iminliny  hy  Clifford 


In  the  (/rounds  of 
some  f  xrrcise  icith 
hence  his  attitude 


MR.  MOODY  AND  MR.  SANKEY  EXERCISING  ON  A  SCOTTISH  ESTATE 


Douglas  Support,  where  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey  ivere  spending  a  few  days,  it  urns 

pick  and  shovel.  When  the  teas  turned  on  the  pair,  Mr.  Moody  {who  hailed  the  photoyt  aphet )  turned 
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MR.  MOODY  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 
Durinu  early  years  in  Chicago 


A  BROWN  STUDY 


MR.  MOODY  WATCHING  A  GAME  OF  DUCK-ON-THE-ROCK 


MB.  MOODY  WITH  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 


1915 


Edward  A .  Steiner 


Edwin  Mead 


Mary  E ,  Woolley 


WilliamDeW,  Hyde 


David  Starr  Jordan 


Francis  E.  Clark 


The  Great  European  War 


Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  present  great  European  con¬ 
flict  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  Christendom,  and  in  many 
of  its  bearings  affects  the  life  of  all  our  people,  we  have  given 
liberal  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  issues  involved  ever 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  While  serving  our  readers 
with  our  most  enlightening  and  helpful  editorial  discussions, 
we  have  secured  articles  presenting  all  sides,  and  especially 
the  most  salient  moral  issues  arising  from  the  war,  from  such 
leaders  of  thought  as  Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  Senator  Theo¬ 
dore  E.  Burton,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Prof.  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch.  Pres.  Maiy  E.  Woolley,  Dr.  Washington  Gladden, 
Pres.  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
“  Father  Endeavor”  Clark,  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  and  others. 
We  shall  continue  the  discussion,  presenting  illuminating  and 
prophetic  messages  from  some  of  the  contributors  mentioned 


and  others  of  recognized  leadership,  emphasizing  the  best 
constructive  thought  of  the  times,  and  looking  forward  to 
the  new  international  relationships  that  are  to  follow  the  war. 
Out  of  the  wrong  and  folly  and  terrible  cost  of  the  war,  we 
hope  for  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of  internationalism,  in  which 
peace,  co-operation,  good  will  and  such  an  application  of 
practical  Christianity  as  the  world  has  never  seen  shall  be 
realized.  If  we  are  to  prepare  for  the  realization  of  these 
ideals,  we  shall  need  the  inspiration  and  the  vision  of  the 
prophets  of  our  time  whose  words  will  be  published  in  this 
journal.  Meantime,  we  shall  give  prominence  to  the  progress 
of  the  Kingdom  in  the  far  fields  of  our  foreign  missionary 
endeavors,  where  there  will  be  many  stirring  events  during 
the  coming  months,  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
developments  of  the  war. 


What  to  Do  and  How 


Among  the  most  valuable  features  of  The  Congregational- 
ist  and  Christiait  World  for  the  coming  year  will  be  its  arti 
cles  upon  church  methods.  Out  of  the  experiences  of  our 
own  churches,  and  those  of  other  denominations  as  well,  we 
shall  present  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  meeting  the 
problems  that  arise  in  the  various  departments  of  the  church 
and  its  allied  organizations.  For  instance,  one  of  the  most 
important  modern  developments  among  the  churches  is  the 
parish  house.  We  shall  publish  a  series  of  articles,  illus¬ 
trated,  describing  successful  parish  houses  that  are  serving 
parishes  in  cities,  suburban  towns  and  rural  communities 


under  quite  different  conditions  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  valu¬ 
able  ways.  Then  there  are  the  moving  pictures.  We  shall 
keep  our  readers  up  to  date  on  the  developments  in  this  im¬ 
portant  means  of  education  and  entertainment.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  boys  and  girls,  of  men’s  Bible  classes,  of  church 
entertainments,  of  evangelism,  of  the  Sunday  school,  of  the 
various  church  officials,  the  business  administration  of  the 
church,  church  architecture,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the 
church  as  a  working  plant,  and  other  problems  that  confront 
and  perplex  most  pastors  and  active  laymen,  will  be  among 
the  subjects  treated. 


Margaret  Slattery’s  Regular  Contributions 


Wherever  Miss  Slattery  speaks  her  reputation  as  an  expert 
on  the  modern  Sunday  school,  as  a  writer  of  vholesome 
books  cf  counsel,  like  “The  Girl  and  Her  Religion”  and 
“  Over  the  Hill,”  assure  her  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 
To  those  throughout  the  country  who  never  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  The  Congregationalist  brings  each  month  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  read  her  thoughts,  expressed  with  much  of  the  same 
winsomeness  and  persuasiveness  which  bring  charm  to  her 


platform  utterances.  She  seems  to  know  thoroughly  the  girl 
and  her  needs,  as  well  as  the  girl’s  father  and  mother  and 
brother.  There  is  an  adaption  to  present-day  conditions  in 
all  she  says  or  writes.  Her  articles  this  last  year  have  in¬ 
stantly  found  attentive  and  appreciative  readers.  Some  of 
her  subjects  were;  Some  Women  Who  Sit  in  the  Pews,  A 
Woman’s  Walk  to  Iffinmaus,  Commencements  and  Castles  in 
the  Air,  The  Cost  of  Making  Things  — and  People. 


Old  Time  Favorites  and  New  Friends 


Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  D.  D 
ink.  Four  articles : 

Our  lufirnuties  in  Prayer. 

A  Friend  of  the  Suspected. 

No  Breath. 

Shaiing  the  Throsie. 

Dr.  Grenfell.  Three  articles : 
Cubby- Holitig  Religion. 

The  Doctor  to  the  Minister. 


A  devotional  writer  of  the  first 


The  Minister  to  the  Doctor. 

Charles  W.  Sheldon, 

Food  or  Form  —  A  Study  in  Sernionic  Methods. 

Rev.  John  Edgar  Park, 

The  Great  Joy  of  Belonging  to  All  the  Churches. 

How  the  Other  Half  Dies,  by  Alice  Firman. 

The  Psalm  of  the  Sierras,  by  John  W.  Buckham. 

The  Bov  Scouts,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Stevenson,  D.  D. 

The  Camp  Fire  Gills  of  America,  by  Frances  Jeffery. 


Sidney  L.  Gulick 


Margaret  Slattery 


IV.  T.  Grenfell 


J.  E  dgar  Park 


Alice  Freeman  Firman 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 


IV.  D.  Mackenzie 


F.  G.  Porter 


E.  I.  Boswortk 


Daniel  Evans 


John  T.  Stone 


Charles  F.  A  ked 
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What  Jesus  Christ  Means  to  Me 

A  Valuable  Series  of  Contributions  on  a  Vital  Theological  Issue 

The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  proposes  next  year  to  take  up  afresh 
the  question  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  view  of  the  perplexity  of  many  ear¬ 
nest  and  reverent  persons  with  regard  to  the  central  figure  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
series  of  constructive  papers  from  men  of  weight  and  insight  will  be  of  large  service. 

A  number  of  teachers  and  thinkers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  will  speak  out  of 
their  thought  and  experience  on  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Christian  religion.  In 
order  that  the  contributions  may  be  something  more  than  an  involved  and  academic 
presentation  of  the  matter  we  have  asked  each  writer  to  take  for  his  subject,  What 
Jesus  Christ  Means  to  Me.  He  is  expected  not  to  repress  his  own  honest  convic¬ 
tions  in  any  particular,  but  to  write  constructively,  positively  and  in  a  non-contro- 
versial  spirit,  so  that  believers  may  be  more  strongly  grounded  in  the  discipleship  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Men  who  will  contribute : 

Pres.  W.  D.  Mackenzie  of  Hartford  Seminary 
Prof.  Frank  C.  Porter  of  the  Yale  School  of  Religion 
Prof.  E.  I.  Bosworth  of  Oberlin 
Prof.  Daniel  Evans  of  Andover 

Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  III.,  ex-Moderator  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  D.  D.,  of  San  Francisco 
Prof.  Shailer  Mathews  of  Chicago  University 
Prof.  FI.  R.  McIntosh  of  Edinburgh  Free  Church  College 
Principal  W.  B.  Selbie  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  University 
Pres.  T.  Harada  of  Doshisha  University,  Japan 
Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee  of  India 

American  Christianity  Today 

A  Little  Study  of  Facts  and  Tendencies 

By  Howard  A.  Bridgman 

This  series  undertakes  to  present  in  a  graphic  fashion  the  outstanding  facts  con¬ 
cerning  organized  Christianity  in  this  country.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  historical  review, 
but  an  effort  to  appraise  the  worth  and  describe  the  character  of  the  Christian  organ¬ 
ization  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  one  denomination,  but  of  all.  It  will  seek  to 
answer  such  questions  as  these:  “  How  Big  and  Weighty  Is  Organized  Christianity 
Today?”  “Can  It  Hold  Together?”  “Will  Its  Present  Conformation  Last?” 

“  How  Does  It  Agree  with  the  Mind  of  Christ?  ”  Cast  in  p.opular  newspaper  style 
the  series  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  busy  man  who  appreciates  large  generalizations 
and  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  situation  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  individual  chapter  headings  will  convey  a  more  definite  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  series: 

1.  The  Bulk  and  Extent  of  American  Christianity  From  Liberty  to  Union 

2.  Variations  of  Type  y.  The  Local  Unit 

j.  The  Dominant  Theology  6.  A  Dip  into  the  Future 

How  College  Men  Find  Themselves 

By  A.  J.  Elliott 

Mr.  Elliott,  familiarly  addressed  by  the  youth  with  w’hom  he  consorts  as  “  Dad 
Elliott,”  is  one  of  the  Western  secretaries  of  the  student  department  of  the  World’s 
Student  Christian  Federation  affiliated  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  travels  from  insti¬ 
tution  to  institution,  and  is  wonderfully  successful  in  finding  his  way  into  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  students,  scores  of  whom  owe  to  him  the  first  impulse  toward  a  life  of 
Christian  discipleship.  Many  a  man  he  has  helped  to  start  again  when  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  discouraged.  He  has  consented  to  write  on  the  way  in  which  the  young  man 
of  today  can  and  often  does  come  into  a  consciousness  of  what  he  ought  to  do  and 
be  in  God’s  great  w’orld.  These  pen  pictures,  not  more  than  6oo  or  700  words  long, 
will  be  of  real  significance  and  value. 

A  Modern  Young  Man’s  Religion 

By  G.  Sherwood  Eddy 

Next  to  John  R.  Mott  no  one  has  more  readily  the  ear  of  great  and  small  assem¬ 
blages  of  serious  young  men  and  women  today  than  Mr.  G.  Sherwood  Eddy,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  already  done 
yeoman’s  work  in  behalf  of  the  Kingdom  in  India,  where  he  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1914  he  has  been 
conducting  an  evangelistic  campaign  for  government  officers  and  students  in  China, 
Japan  and  Korea,  besides  holding  a  chain  of  student  conferences  and  missionary 
conventions.  Not  less  serviceable  to  young  life  have  been  his  occasional  campaigns 
in  the  universities  in  this  country.  Not  long  ago  at  the  University  of  California  his 
series  of  meetings  produced  a  wonderful  effect  and  brought  a  number  of  men  into 
the  Kingdom.  In  this  forthcofning  series  he  will  seek  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  the 
value  of  religion  to  young  men  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  sub-titles  in  this  series  are  : 

1.  What  Religion's  Message  Ls  to  the  Modem  Young  Man 

2.  What  It  Does  for  Him  j.  What  He  Can  Do  to  It 


Shailer  Mathews 


IV.  B.  Selbie 


Francis  G.  Peabody 
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A  Unique  Record  in  Picture 
and  Paragraph 

Into  selected  pages  are  gathered  every  week  of  the  year  the 
salient  features  of  Christian  progress,  fully  and  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  Throughout  the  nation,  in  Europe  and  around  the  world, 
a  select  group  of  advisory  editors  aid  in  the  weekly  preparation. 
Many  photographs  obtained  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
contribute  to  its  strength. 

This  department  of  “The  Christian  World’’  is  purposely  pre¬ 
sented  in  crisp,  terse,  condensed  paragraphs.  It  is  written  and 
edited  for  busy  people  —  the  doings  of  a  great  convention  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  a  national  happening  interpreted 
in  a  paragraph  or  a  picturesque  event  across  the  sea  visualized 
instantly  in  a  photograph.  Can  you  afford  to  be  withput  it  ? 


It  carries  the  Christmas  spirit  all 
Its  gift  is  a  proof  of  “  consecutive 
It  is  something  for  every  membei 
fiting  many. 

It  is  entertaining,  instruct¬ 
ive,  uplifting. 

It  is  a  condenser  and  com¬ 
mentator  of  the  world’s  news  and 
thought  for  the  busy  man  and 
woman. 


Life’s  Brighter  Side 

Little  Glimpses  of  the  Silver  Lining 

Cheering  events  or  incidents  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  men  and  women  whose  eyes  are  trained 
by  long  practice  to  discern  the  silver  side  cf 
life’s  somber-seeming  cloud.  In  these  little 
narratives  will  be  found  abundant  and  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  “  God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth 
he  sleep  ’’  in  the  hearts  of  his  children. 

Women’s  Interests 

A  page  of  chatty,  informing  material  relating 
to  the  things  about  which  women  care  most. 
The  problems  of  Christian  home  life — of  parent¬ 
hood,  education,  domestic  service,  of  living  in 
all  sorts  of  human  relations — are,  or  ought  to 
be,  of  interest  to  both  7ne7t  and  ■wome7i ;  and  we 
frequently  publish  contributions  from  fathers 
as  well  as  mothers.  The  poems,  stories,  arti¬ 
cles,  selections,  usually  have  some  ethical  bear¬ 
ing  on  family  life,  although  they  are  not  always 
didactic. 

A  Question  Box  for  Our 
Readers 

Ln  charge  of  Prof.  Eugene  W.  Lyman 

The  name  of  Professor  Lyman  will  doubtless 
be  unfamiliar  to  sortie  of  our  readers,  but  we 
believe  that  all  will  find  him  an  unusually  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  helpful  guide  in  things  spiritual. 
A  recent  graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  Yale 
Divinity  School,  he  has  already  made  his  mark 
as  a  teacher,  first  at  Bangor  Seminary  and  later 
at  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  now 
holds  the  position  of  Professor  of  Theology. 


Dr.  Brown’s  Bible  Glass 

It  is  over  three  years  since  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  dean  of  Yale  Divinity 
School  and  Moderator  of  the  Congregational  National  Council,  began  to  con¬ 
tribute  each  week  to  The  Congregationalist  a  page  expounding  a  paiticular  pass¬ 
age  of  Scripture  based  on  the  current  International  Sunday  School  Lessons. 
These  expositions  have  ranged  over  a  wide  field,  and  have  secured  the  interest 
not  only  of  the  technical  student  of  Scripture,  but  casual  readers  of  the  Bible  as 
well.  This  big  Sunday  school  class,  taught  on  distinctively  modern  lines  but 
emphasizing  fundamentals  of  revealed  religion,  has  grown  from  year  to  year,  until 
now  members  of  it  are  found  in  almost  every  land  under  the  sun.  Week  by  week 
he  brings  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  his  own  sound  sense,  the  fruitage  of 
his  constant  study,  wide  reading  and  close  contact  with  his  fellowmen.  Once  in 
three  months  he  answers  briefly  and  illuminatingly  selected  queries  taken  from 


his  wide  correspondence. 

Every  action  must  be  judged 

1  Usefulness  is  greatness.  There 

at  last  both  by  the  intent  lying  1 

is  no  other  greatness  worthy  of 

back  of  it  and  by  its  results 

the  name 

Charles  R  Brown 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Brownes  Expositions 

rke  highest  happiness  ift  li_fe  comes  by  making  one's  self  adequate  to  meet  the  calls  eg  duty  as 
they  come. 

The  highest  duty  in  life  is  to  fit  ones  self  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  any  situation 
where  he  may  be  called  to  act . 

Loving  is  the  secret  of  right  living,  and  loving  is  the  secret  of  great  giz  mg 

IVe  stand  here  in  the  twentieth  century  better  able  to  appreciate  the  fidl  royalty  cf  the  nature 
of  Christ  because  of  what  we  have  seen  in  the  ages  since  of  the  blessed  results  oj  his  reiyn. 

The  eye  of  friendliness  ranges  freely  over  wide  areas  cf  interest  and  attraction  uktre  tl.e  ccid 
heart  of  indifference  beholds  nothing  but  afresh  occasion  Jor  being  bored 

The  great  vital,  heart  renewing  and  soul-inspiring  constant  through  ali  these  ihanjes  in  cu?  ■ 
rent  Christianity  has  been  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  as  he  stands  revealed  on  the  pages  oJ  history. 
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Step  by  step  THE  CONGREGATIONALIST  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  has 
gained  until  never  before  has  it  equaled  its  present  strength.  The  key  men  and  women 
in  the  churches  take  it,  read  it,  prize  it. 
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It  is  a  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  Clergymen  and  Clergy¬ 
men,  Church  and  Church,  the 
denominational  society  and  the 
denomination,  good  cause  and 
good  cause. 
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A  Little  Guide  to  “  Books  Worth 

While  ’’ 


The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World,  for  half  a  century 
the  leading  religious  literary  review,  publishes  a  special  monthly 
literary  bulletin  of  eight  or  sixteen  pages,  and  it  has  also  an 
additional  page  with  the  heading  above. 

This  page  gives  in  a  breezy,  readable  style  a  list  of  the  most 
important  books  on  some  topic  of  general  interest.  The  list  is 
not  confined  to  recent  books,  but  refers  to  the  best  available 
works  on  the  topic  under  consideration.  It  thus  seeks  to  foster 
the  habit  of  reading  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  really  valu¬ 
able  books.  It  is  practically  an  answer  to  the  question,  “  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  read  ?  ”  on  some  subject. 


Parris  T.  Farwel! 
Literary  Editor 


Grapho’s  Weekly  Letter 


The  weekly  letters  from  Chicago  by  Grapho  (Rev.  J.  A.  Adams,  D.  D.)  have 
proven  an  important  and  exceedingly  popular  feature.  This  journalist  of  experi¬ 
ence,  whose  pen  is  as  pungent  as  it  is  fluent,  is  in  touch  with  the  highest  life  of 
the  West,  and  is  unusually  qualified  to  interpret  it,  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  While  Chicago  is  his  headquarters,  his  topics  and  letters  re¬ 
late  to  and  are  of  interest  to  the  entire  country.  Some  of  his  subjects  this  last 
year  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  his  writings:  Don’t  Rock  the 
Boat,  The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  Preachers  and  Preaching,  Interviews  with  Dr. 
Gunsaulus  and  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  An  Astonished  World,  Industrial  Unrest,  etc. 
Dr.  Adams  will  continue  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Congregatiotialist  during  the 
coming  year  the  benefit  of  his  point  of  view  in  the  field  of  current  events  as  they 
relate  to  the  material,  educational,  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  country. 


Every  church  spire  which 
points  to  heaven  is  a  protect¬ 
ing  tower  against  future  want 


When  it  comes  to  breadth, 
the  Christian  religion  fur¬ 
nishes  the  real  article 


Excerpts  from  Grapho 


Cl  ristianiiy  is  a  get-together  religion.  It  reconciles  God  and  man,  and  makes  a  brotherhood 
a}no?ig  7Hen. 

Religion  is  the  very  heartbeat  of patriotism,  atid  its  patience  and  resolution  are  inexhaustible. 

Beliefs,  if  they  have  weight  and force,  are  pretty  deep  down  in  the  inner  system,  and  readjust¬ 
ing  the  insides  of  people  by  rocking  the  boat  may  have  disagreeable  and  dangerous  consequences. 

Christianity  cannot  be  pronounced  a  failure  until  it  has  been  tried,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  that 
the  religion  cf  the  Christ  who  proclaimed  the  prmciples  of  the  Sermon  on  the  M ount  and  who  died 
on  the  cross,  has  been  adequately  tried. 

If  Europe  had  really  accepted  and  tried  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  her 
Powers  would  not  now  be  engaged  in  this  colossal  business  of  laman  destruction. 

A  solemn  message  is  more  likely  to  be  heard  now  than  it  was  before  the  appalling  reality  of 
war  had  sobered  a  rather  giddy  world. 

There  never  has  been  anything  in  the  world  like  the  gospel  to  put  courage  into  the  kuma?i 
heart,  or  to  strike  the  optimistic  note. 
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Real  Religion  ” 


An  Average  Man's  Brotherly  Words 


“  Real  Religion,”  according  to  the  “  Average 
Man,”  is  not  found  in  rites,  ceremonies  and 
formal  observances  so  much  as  amid  the  per¬ 
plexities,  the  problems,  the  joys  and  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  every-day  life.  How  do  you  meet 
your  humdrum  tasks,  your  difficult  experiences, 
your  pleasures  and  your  anxieties  ?  The  “  Aver¬ 
age  Man,”  through  these  friehdly  and  helpful 
talks,  will  help  you  to  meet  them  all  as  a  true 
and  devoted  follower  of  Him  who  showed  men 
what  “  Real  Religion  ”  is. 


Record  of  the  Week 


Under  this  caption  we  outline  in  terse,  con-  i 
cise  sentences,  and  without  comment  or  criti-  j 
cism,  the  important  events  of  each  week  in  this  ^ 
country  and  in  foreign  lands.  ; 


The  Hour  of  Prayer 


Helpful  comment  and  suggestion  bearing 
upon  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  and  Christian 
Endeavor  topics.  The  Closet  and  Altar  column 
contains  uplifting  devotional  material  upon  care¬ 
fully-selected  subjects  relating  to  the  things  of 
the  spirit. 


Gongregational  Circle 


A  succinct,  newsy  chronicle  of  events  in  the 
churches  of  Congregationalism  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 


Our  Readers’  Forum 


Where  our  readers  express  themselves  on 
matters  of  interest. 


Any  one  who  cares  anything  for  organized  Christianity  can  find  no  better  means  ot 
keeping  posted  on  its  progress.  No  other  religious  journal  has  so  distinguished  a  list  of 
contributors,  leaders  of  Christian  thought  and  action. 
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NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 


Within  recent  years  The  Congregatiotialist  and  Christian 
World  has  given  to  its  readers  two  stirring  human  documents. 
One  was  the  autobiography  of  Prof.  William  Pick¬ 
ens,  entitled  “  The  Heir  of  Slaves,”  and  the  other 
the  story  of  the  life  in  America  of  Prof.  Edward 
A.  Steiner,  which  ran  in  the  paper  throughout  1914. 

An  autobiography  not  unworthy  to  be  compared 
with  these  interesting  stories  takes  a  prominent 
place  on  our  program  for  1915.  The  central  figure 
is  probably  as  well  known  in  Congregational 
churches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  any 
man  in  the  denomination.  He  has  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  continent  time  and  again  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  home  missionary  propaganda,  and  has 
been  heard  in  hundreds  of  churches  and  in  many 
great  national  assemblages.  He  has  few  equals  in  his  ability 
to  hold  an  audience  captive  by  his  mingling  of  humor,  pathos 
and  forceful  appeal.  Back  of  the  speaker  is  a  personal  his¬ 
tory  of  an  unusual  character.  It  begins  in  a  little  country 


town  in  England  seventy  years  ago,  reproduces  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  those  more  primitive  days,  depicts  the  striking  indi¬ 
vidualities  of  the  father  and  mother  who  helped  to 
shape  the  life  of  their  son,  describes  the  emigration 
to  Canada  and  the  settlement  there  on  what  was 
then  the  frontier,  Mr.  Puddefoot’s  experiences  as 
carpenter  and  shoemaker,  his  conversion  and  con¬ 
secration  to  the  Christian  ministry  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  service  as  missionary  at  large  up  to  the  time 
when  he  became  superintendent  of  home  missions 
in  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  narrative  vividly  por¬ 
trays  various  movements  that  touched  in  one  way 
or  another  the  life  of  the  growing  boy  and  man, 
such  as  the  Red  Ribbon  temperance  movement, 
the  revivals  in  the  Canadian  forest  and  later  the 
influence  upon  him  of  the  social  gospel.  It  is  a  story  pulsat¬ 
ing  wuth  human  interest  and  closely  related  to  vital  Christian 
faith  and  its  progress  among  men.  Any  one  who  has  heard 
Mr.  Puddefoot  on  the  platform  will  want  to  read  it. 


The  Transformation  of  an  Indian 


By  Charles  A.  Eastman 


Some  of  the  most  inspiring  stories  that  have  ever  been 
written  have  been  the  true  ones  of  transformation  wrought  in 
America’s  great  “  melting  pot.”  In  Ur.  Edward 
A.  Steiner’s  life  in  America  we  saw  the  Jewish  im¬ 
migrant  boy,  through  some  of  the  most  turbulent 
and  difficult  processes  of  the  “  Melting  Pot,”  become 
not  only  a  minister,  college  professor,  author  and 
lecturer,  but  a  sovereign  American  citizen’.  The  only 
real  Americans  are  the  Indians,  but  it  is  a  far 
greater  change  for  an  Indian  to  leave  his  tepee 
and  forest  trail  for  the  professional  office,  the 
church  and  the  duties  of  the  ballot  box.  We  are 
sure  that  all  who  have  read  and  applauded  Pro¬ 
fessor  Steiner’s  autobiography,  and  many  others, 
will  rea4  with  equal  interest  the  freshly  written 
chapters  of  a  Sioux  Indian,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa), 
which  he  has  prepared  for  The  Congregatiotialist  and  Chris¬ 


tian  World.  The  story  of  how  Dr.  Eastman  was  induced 
to  adopt  Christian  civilization,  and  how  his  life  was  trans¬ 
formed  as  he  put  behind  him  the  habits  of  his 
tribe  and  acquired  the  habits  of  life  and  thinking 
and  the  ideals  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
is  described  with  a  frank  and  graphic  pen.  Dr. 
Eastman  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  “  In¬ 
dian  Boyhood,”  “  Old  Indian  Days,”  ”  The  Soul 
of  the  Indian  ”  and  other  books,  and  as  a  lecturer 
on  Indian  life  and  history.  He  was  born  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  served 
as  government  physician  among  the  Indians,  was 
for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  whole  Indian 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  under  the  International 
Committee,  and  has  served  the  Sioux  Indians  and 
the  government  in  various  important  capacities.  His  wife  is 
the  well-known  poet,  Elaine  Goodale. 


The  Sunshine  Clan 


A  Capital  Story  for  all  the  Family 


Shot  through  and  through  with  sunshine,  as  its 
name  implies,  clean  fun  and  wholesome  suggestive¬ 
ness  is  this  serial  story  which  is  to  run  for  several 
months  during  the  coming  year.  Miss  Davis  has 
been  for  several  years  past  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  satisfactory  of  our  writers  for  wmmen  and 
children.  She  is  a  school-teacher,  and  her  work 
and  daily  environment  bring  her  in  contact  with 
interesting  and  stimulating  young  people.  Out  of 
contact  with  them,  and  out  of  her  quick  discern¬ 
ment  of  their  moods  and  tendencies,  she  is  con¬ 
structing  a  story  in  which  the  characters  seem  real 
and  not  mere  “  story  book  ”  people.  Each  chapter 


By  Mary  Davis 


is  in  a  way  complete  in  itself,  in  that  it  describes 
vividly  a  single  scene  or  episode,  while  the  under¬ 
lying  unity  binds  the  chapters  together.  It  is  an 
unusually  pleasing  picture  of  the  home  life  of  a 
family  of  happy,  ambitious  children,  their  relations 
to  one  another  and  their  comrades  outside  the  horne, 
the  growth  of  the  club  spirit  among  them  and  its 
expression  in  every-day  deeds  of  kindness  and  help¬ 
fulness,  involving  some  incidents  and  events  of  a 
dramatic  character.  The  moral  and  religious  ele¬ 
ment  does  not  obtrude,  but  it  is  by  no  means  lacking, 
and  the  story  when  completed  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  shelf  of  favorites  in  any  library. 


Bruce  Barton’s  Dramatic  and  Inspiring  Sketches 


The  Congtegaiionalist  and  Chtistian  World  was 
one  of  the  first  religious  papers  to  bring  to  the 
front  Bruce  Barton,  whose  articles  and  sketches 
now  appear  frequently  in  popular  secular  period¬ 
icals.  The  Congregationalist  has  been  fortunate 
in  retaining  his  services,  as  the  demand  for  them 
in  other  quarters  has  increased,  and  it  is  able  to 
promise  its  readers,  who  never  pass  by  any  article 
from  his  pen,  another  series  this  coming  year  of 
sketches  that  will  be  as  interesting  and  as  worth 
while  as  those  he  has  already  given  us,  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal. 


Some  of  the  titles  are  : 

“  Inasmuch  as  Ye  Did  It  unto  One  of  These 
Least.”  The  story  of  an  editor,  a  doctor  and  a  school 
superintendent,  all  of  whom  made  good. 

“  As  the  Children  of  This  Generation.”  A  study 
in  the  dez<elopment  of  Christian  co-operation. 

“  This  My  Son  Which  Was  Dead.” 

The  Pastor  of  the  Biggest  Church. 

A  pen  picture  of  Dr.  Brougher,  a  leading  Baptist 
pastor  in  Los  Angeles. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 


With  the  Children 


A  Mother  Goose  Favorite  Modernized 

By  Alice  E.  Ball 


Germany 


Belgium 


Ireland 


Little  Miss  Muffett 


This  Will  Appeal  to  Children  of  All  Ages 

Who  does  not  recall  his  childish,  gleeful  interest  in  one  of  Mother  Goose’s  creations,  Little  Miss  Muffett? 

There  is  a  school-teacher  in  Cleveland,  Miss  Alice  E.  Ball,  who  has  entertained  from  time  to  time  some  of  her  pupils  in 
the  Ilathaway-Brown  private  school  with  paraphrases  of  the  well-known 

sat  on  a  tuffet.”  Miss  Ball  has  stud¬ 
books  and  by  visiting  many  of  them, 
idea  to  little  giVls  of  all  nations,  the 
ing  cleverly  depicted.  The  drawings 
and  bring  vividly  before  us  the  young- 
Muffett  encounters  in  her  travels  over 
“  sat  down  beside  her  ”  at  home,  is 
tures  encountered  in  other  lands,  and 
finally  Miss  Muffett  returns  to  her  “  curds  and  whey  ”  with  gladness.  A 

large  number  of  rhymes,  each  with  a  characteristic  picture,  chronicle  these  e.xperiences,  and  many  of  them  will  adorn  the 
Children’s  Page  of  The  Congregationalist  this  coming  yeaf. 


verses  about  the  young  lady  “  who 
ied  the  life  of  foreign  nations  both  in 
and  she  has  adapted  the  Miss  Muffett 
national  peculiarity  in  each  case  be- 
by  Mr.  Dummer  admirably  fit  the  text 
sters  of  far-away  places  whom  Miss 
the  world.  The  “big  spider,”  that 
companionable  compared  to  the  crea- 


Little  Miss  Muffett, 

Who  sat  on  a  tuffet. 

Grew  tired  of  curds  and  whey  ; 

So  she  sta7ied  to  roam 
In  lands  far  from  home. 

And  herds  what  she  saw  while  away. 


A  Department  to  Delight  and  Entertain  the  Little  Folks 
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Fifty-two  short,  bright,  juvenile  stories  are  published  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Special  thought  is  put  into  illustrations 
for  this  department.  It  is  therefore  an  indispensable  and  joyous  companion  for  Sunday  afternoons  m  homes  where  there  are 
little  people. 


it 

is 


The 

Children’s 

Pulpit 


The 

Children’s 

Pulpit 
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Two-tniftute  sermons  from  men  who  know  the  hearts  and  minds  of  children.  Among  the  contributors  are  i  Rev.  Frank 
T.  Bayley,  D.  D.,  Denver,  Col.;  Allan  C.  Ferrin,  Lowell,  Mass.;  R.  Albert  Goodwin,  Atkinson,  N.  H. ;  James  A.  Rich¬ 
ards,  Boston,  Mass.;  Judson  L.  Cross,  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  Claude  A.  McKay,  Ottawa,  Ill. ;  E.  H.  Byingto’n,  Boston  Mass  • 
Carl  S.  Patton,  Columbus,  O.J  E.  M.  Noyes,  Newton,  Mass.  ’ 


THE  CONGREGATIONALIST  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORLD 

Is  published  every  Thursday  by  the  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston  and  Chicago.  Regular  sub¬ 
scription  price  $3.00  a  year,  or  in  church  clubs  $2.50.  Why  not  join  the  club  in  your 
church  ?  Send  us  your  application. 

All  subscriptions  and  business  correspondence  should  be  directed  to  the  business 
manager,  Mr.  Luther  H.  Cary,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  19  West  Jackson 


Mr.  Moody  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

By  J.  E.  K.  Studd 


President  of  the  Polvtcchnic,  London, ’Pngland 


He  was  one  of  the  men  who  exercised  a  very  great  personal 
nfluence  in  my  life  and  the  lives  of  many  of  my  family.  My 
iather  was  the  first  to  come  under  his  influence  and  he  did 
;o  in  rather  a  strange  way.  His  friends,  who  had  not  heard 
)i  met  Mr.  Moody,  were  abusing  him.  My  father  felt  that  this 
vas  hardly  right  and  said:  “Well,  after  all,  he  is  trying  to  do 
;ood  and  we  are  not.  I  shall  go  and  hear  him.” 

I  The  result  was  a  complete  change  in  his  attitude  to  religious 
Inatters  and  a  very  deep  respect  and  affection  for  Mr.  Moody, 
felis  gratitude  took  the  practical  form  of  a  check  for  £500. 
phis  was  returned  to  him  with  the  message  that  Mr.  Moody 
pad  no  need  for  such  a  sum.  Again  the  check  was  sent  and 
jtgain  returned.  At  last  Mr.  Moody,  finding  my  father  a  de¬ 
termined  man,  took  the  check  and  invested  it  in  a  plot  of  land 
S-t  Northfield,  Mass.,  in  Mrs.  Moody’s  name.  When  I  visited 
them  there  in  1SS5  he  told  me  that  it  was  my  father’s  gift 
•?\'hich  had  provided  their  home. 

:  As  a  boy  I  was  taken  once  by  my  father  to  hear  Mr.  Moody 

^t  the  Opera  House  in  London,  but  did  not  personally  meet 
diim  till  he  came  up  to  Cambridge  in  1S83.  It  was  at  the  early 
anorning  meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  This  meeting  was 
i)pen  to  all  the  town,  but  Mr.  Moody's  visit  was  to  the  under- 
igraduates  of  the  university,  of  whom  I  was  one.  My  heart  sank 
jwhen  I  heard  him,  for  his  way  of  speech  was  not  our  way  of 
ispeech,  his  accent  was  not  our  accent,  and  I  feared  what 
^undergraduates,  full  of  spirits  and  ready  to  make  fun  of  any- 
"thing,  would  do. 

;  Sunday  night  there  were  over  1,000  undergraduates  to  hear 
:him.  The  majority  were  there  to  listen — a  considerable  mi- 
•nority  to  make  fun.  They  applauded  Mr.  Sankey’s  most  sol- 
:emn  solos,  they  made  fun  of  Mr.  Moody’s  words,  and  though 
:Mr.  Moody  in  the  end  impressed  himself  upon  them,  the  meet¬ 
ing  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  success. 

:  Meetings  were  held  for  the  town  In  the  afternoon  and  for 

^undergraduates  in  the  evening.  The  latter  were  held  in  the 

;gymnasium.  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  some  200  turned 

•up  and  remained  quiet  but  unmoved — no  impression  seemed 

•possible.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Moody  called  the  mothers  of  the 

Jtown  together  “to  pray  for  the  boys.”  That  evening  some  300 

'were  present.  At  the  close  of  the  address  an  invitation  was 

igiven  to  any  who  were  interested  to  go  Into  the  gallery,  which 

iwas  to  be  the  “Inquiry-Room.”  There  was  no  response  till  the 

third  or  fourth  appeal,  and  then  one  man  went  slowly  up  the 

'istairs  in  the  sight  of  all  his  fellows.  He  was  soon  followed 

'  -by  fifteen  or  twenty  more  and  the  tide  had  turned.  On  Sunday 

'•night  Mr.  Moody  had  some  1,700  undergraduates  to  hear  him. 
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They  gave  him  the  utmost  attention  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  irreverence  or  levity.  Fully  400  went  into 
the  Inquiry-Room.  The  result  of  the  mission  was  remarkable 
and  men  who  were  then  converted  are  now  occupying  foremost 
positions  in  Christian  work. 

At  Oxford  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Moody’s  visit  took  a  some¬ 
what  different  form.  The  first  evening  some  undergraduates 
holding  prominent  places  in  the  university  occupied  the  front 
seats  and  made  fun  of  all  that  was  said.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  Mr.  Moody  went  to  them  and  said :  “Gentlemen,  I  think 
you  owe  me  an  apology.  This  was  a  free  meeting,  you  came 
in  of  your  own  accord  and  the  least  that  you  could  have  done 
would  have  been  to  keep  quiet  or  to  have  retired.”  After  a 
time  the  men  saw  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Moody’s  remarks  and 
apologized.  Mr.  Moody  then  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  suCa- 
cient  to  apologize  because  they  had  done  wrong  publicly.  They 
ought  in  consequence  to  come  again  another  night,  occupy  the 
same  position  and  show  by  their  good  behavior  that  they  were 
sorry  for  their  misbehavior.  This  they  agreed  to  do,  and  so 
pleased  were  they  with  Mr.  Moody  that  they  invited  him  to 
lunch  with  them. 

I  have  told  these  stories  to  show  Mr.  Moody’s  great  power. 
He  not  only  overcame  a  very  real  prejudice  but  inspired  an 
equally  deep  respect  and  admiration.  His  great  power  seemed 
to  me  to  be  his  ability  to  make  God  and  religion  natural  to 
every-day  life  and  circumstances — to  strip  everything  of  cant 
and  conventional  terms.  His  spirituality  was  a  practical, 
every-day  thing  and  not  a  high-flown  theory  or  a  beautiful 
dream.  His  practical  common  sense  was  counterbalanced  by 
a  very  warm  heart  and  deep  sympathy  and  that  often  gained 
him  the  victory  when  argument  failed. 

One  day  at  Stratford  he  was  invited  to  tea  by  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  head  of  the  atheists  and  there  were  many  there  at  that 
time.  The  conversation  turned  on  a  future  life,  the  host  re¬ 
pudiating  any  belief  in  or  desire  for  a  future  life.  The  wife 
and  children  were  having  tea  together  with  them.  Mr.  Moody 
asked,  “Supposing  one  of  these  children  were  to  die,  would  you 
not  wish  to  meet  them  again?”  The  host,  true  to  his  opinions 
rather  than  his  heart,  replied,  “No” ;  and  Mr.  Moody  answered, 
“I  don’t  think  I  should  like  to  sit  here  as  one  of  these  little 
ones  and  to  think  that  it  would  not  matter  if  I  died  and  that 
I  should  be  forgotten.”  The  argument  was  ended. 

His  was  a  large  heart  and  few,  if  any,  who  ever  really  knew 
him  failed  to  love  and  admire  him.  There  has  been  no  man  in 
my  life  whose  friendship  I  have  more  valued,  whose  influence 
has  helped  me  more  or  whose  loss  I  more  deeply  regret. 


A  Blend  of  Piety  and  Common  Sense 

By  John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D. 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


1  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  a  practical,  sane,  earnest  business 
jman  transformed  by  the  divine  spirit  into  a  devout,  effective 
.‘evangelist,  wearing,  as  a  business  man  would,  plain  clothes, 
;  talking  in  a  simple,  practical  way  about  the  things  of  God  with 
jtact,  modesty,  courage,  a  tender  heart,  sound  sense  and  his  own 
I  experience  in  the  spiritual  life.  I  knew  him  many  many  years 
■jago  long  before  he  was  enrolled  among  the  prominent  leaders 
1  of  the  Church.  I  did  not  justly  estimate  him  at  first.  I  met 
i  lhim  early  in  his  career  as  representative  of  a  new  evangelistic 
fi  I  mission.  He  had,  although  himself  not  conscious  of  it,  an  en- 
bdowment  that  would  have  insured  for  him  success  in  almost 
i :  any  field  of  commercial,  political,  professional  life.  He  was  a 
' !  “born  teacher.”  He  was  free  from  all  limiting  “self-conscious- 
;  ness.”  His  use  of  humor  was  always  effective.  When  used  It 
^  was  spontaneous  and  never  “studied.’ 

ri  Several  years  ago  I  spent  a  week  with  him  In  .Dublin, 
^  Ireland.  We  were  both  guests  In  the  lovely  home  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  layman  known  familiarly  as  “Father  Bewley.”  Sev- 
eral  American  and  English  Christian  workers  were  entertained 
;  in  that  “palatial”  residence.  The  days  were  filled  with  discus- 
1  Sion  concerning  the  most  earnest  and  positive  spiritual  life. 
My  most  helpful  recollections  .f  that  conference  are  associated 

I 


with  Mr.  Moody,  his  addresses  and  his  personality. 

Moody  was  indeeed  a  “living  epistle.”  He  was  a  friend, 
but  more  a  brother  than  a  friend.  There  was  throbbing  divine 
life  in  his  simple,  “unconscious  influence.”  In  casual  conver¬ 
sation  he  was  wise  and  kind.  In  him  piety  and  common  sense 
were  charmingly  blended.  He  never  wandered  in  conversation 
so  far  from  the  divine  Master  as  to  make  awkward  or  forced 
the  attempt  to  return  to’the  theme  dearest  to  him,  and  which 
he  as  a  devout  disciple  of  Christ  most  delighted  to  dwell  upon. 

One  recalls  no  “weak  points”  in  his  study  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody.  The  memory  of  his  words,  his  looks,  his  “unconscious 
influence”  is  still  an  inspiration  to  those  who  knew  him.  Al¬ 
though  “dead,”  as  we  say  in  this  world.  Moody  still  lives.  He 
is  a  “living  epistle.”  To  recall  his  face  or  his  tones  of  voice 
or  the  precious  words  of  Holy  Writ  he  so  effectively  quoted,  is 
to  find  one’s  heart  warming  anew,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  o 
feel  within  the  soul  the  forming  of  a  new  resolve  to  look  more 
earnestly  and  cling  more  closely  to  the  ever-living  Chris^  so 
delightfully  brought  to  mind  and  made  to  seem— made  to  b^ 
so  real  by  the  remembrance  of  his  consistent  and  consecratea 
representative  and  disciple — Dwight  L.  Moody. 

Chicago. 


Mr.  Moody  in  the  Pulpit 

By  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.  D. 


I  heard  Dwight  L.  Moody  preach  in  all  six  times.  I  heard 
him  preach  three  times  during  the  famous  evangelistic  cam¬ 
paign  in  Boston  in  1876  in  the  great  tabernacle  built  by  the 
business  men  of  the  city  for  Mr.  Moody’s  service.  The  taber¬ 
nacle,  I  think,  seated  ten  thousand  people.  Crowded  at  all 
times  to  its  utmost  capacity  as  it  was,  it  remains  an  impressive 
memory. 

At  each  one  of  the  three  services  that  I  attended  I  recall 
the  impression  made  upon  me  by  this  preacher.  It  was  that 
of  a  profoundly  earnest  man  to  whom  God  was  an  absolute 
reality,  to  whom  also  the  perils  and  the  possibilities  of  human 
life  w’ere  of  tremendous  moment. 

I  heard  Mr.  Moody  twice  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston 
during  a  week  of  services  in  which  the  Old  South  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  First  Baptist  Church,  then  under  the  pastorate 
of  Dr.  Moxom.  Mr.  Moody’s  preaching  had  changed  somewhat 
in  the  interval.  Humor  was  more  abundant ;  the  strain  of 
seriousness  was  relieved  by  striking  anecdotes.  The  purpose 


of  the  man,  however,  was  the  same,  his  spiritual  life  even  more 
abundant  and  surer  of  itself. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  I  heard  Mr.  Moody  preach  was 
in  Tremont  Temple.  His  subject  was.  The  Good  Samaritan. 
One  winged  sentence  I  shall  never  forget — “That  humane 
Samaritan  who  nursed  back  to  life  the  Jew  who  had  unlimited 
contempt  for  him  knocked  more  sectarianism  and  class-feeling 
out  of  the  world  by  his  deeds  than  was  ever  done  before  or 
since  in  the  same  length  of  time.’’  Another  witty  remark  I  re¬ 
call  in  Mr.  Moody’s  sermon  on  Excuses.  The  text  was,  “I  have 
married  a  wife  and  cannot  come.”  “The  flimsiness  of  this  ex¬ 
cuse,”  said  Mr.  Moody,  “is  apparent  to  all.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  bride,  with  all  her  new  dresses,  refusing  to  go  to  a  party?” 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  career  of  Mr.  Moody  he  stands  out 
pre-eminent  aipong  the  evangelists  whom  I  have  known.  For 
religious  depth  and  sincerity,  strong  practical  good  sense,  readi¬ 
ness  to  learn  from  experience,  high  purpose,  lovable  personal 
qualities  and  great  character,  he  remains  in  a  class  by  himself. 


Moody’s  Power  with  College  Men 

By  John  R.  Mott 


My  knowledge  of  Moody  was  confined  largely  to  observing 
at  first  hand  his  work  among  the  college  men  of  North  America 
and  to  studying  the  results  of  his  activities  among  the  students 
of  Great  Britain.  Judged  by  the  testimony  of  undergraduates 
and  graduates,  he  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  them  than 
did  any  other  Christian  worker  of  his  day,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  exercised  by  Henry  Drummond  among  students 
in  Edinburgh.  Wherein  lay  the  secret? 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  truly  great  preacher.  If  we  may 
judge  by  results,  there  was  none  greater  in  the  closing  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  class  is  more  responsive  to 
greatness  than  college  men.  The  combined  judgment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  students  of  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  gener¬ 
ation  may  be  trusted  to  place  a  preacher  of  righteousness 
where  he  belongs. 

The  fact,  therefore,  is  significant  that  the  men  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  of  Yale  and  Princeton  and  of  that  college  of 
colleges — the  Northfield  Student  Conference — assigned  him  a 
central  position  among  the  preachers  of  their  day.  The  ser¬ 
mons  which  most  mightily  moved  students  were  the  one  on 
Sowing  and  Reaping,  the  one  on  Daniel  (he  always  pronounced 
the  w’ord  Dan’l)  and  the  one  in  which  he  described  how  he 
came  to  devote  his  life  to  Christian  service.  I  have  heard  him 
deliver  each  of  these  sermons  possibly  ten  times  or  more,  and 
invariably  a  profound  impression  was  made.  Although  he  used 
to  say  that  a  sermon  did  not  amount  to  much  that  would  not 
stand  repeating  fifty  times,  we  always  found  it  difficult  to  get 
him  to  give  the  same  sermon  at  a  student  conference  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years. 

The  note  of  reality  in  Moody’s  preaching  appealed  strongly 
to  college  men.  They  w'ere  impressed  by  his  downright  hon¬ 
esty  and  transparent  sinc.erity.  He  was  absolutely  devoid  of 
sham  and  affectation.  He  never  appealed  to  the  gallery.  He 
was  tremendously  frank  and  direct.  He  was  wholly  unconven¬ 
tional  and  never  flattered  or  paid  compliments.  He  was  bold 
as  a  lion  in  exposing  hypocrisy  and  in  attacking  individual  and 
social  sins.  The  students  saw  that  he  practiced  what  he 
preached  and  accepted  him  as  a  true 
prophet 

To  a  host  of  college  men  he  brought  re¬ 
ligion  out  'of  the  clouds  and  made  it  a 
present-day  and  every-day  personal  and 
practical  relationship  and  experience.  No 
college  man  who  ever  heard  his  incisive 
comments  on  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
his  pointed  applications  to  modern  life 
will  ever  forget  them.  They  cut  like  a 
mighty  plowshare  through  the  sins  of  col¬ 
lege  life  and  of  society.  His  attractive 
and  telling  portrayal  of  the  elemental  vir¬ 
tues  and  homely  loyalties  made  the  con¬ 
ferences  which  he  conducted  generating 
and  propagating  centers  of  a  Christianity 


profoundly  ethical  and  workable.  There  was  a  poise  and 
sanity  which  put  him  in  a  class  by  himself. 

His  wonderful  heart  power  went  far  to  explain  the  wide 
range  of  his  influence.  He  won  men  by  his  kindness  as  well 
as  persuaded  them  by  the  truth.  It  is  said  that  Christ  “was 
numbered  among  the  transgressors,”  and  this,  among  other 
reasons,  not  only  that  he  might  know  them  but  also  that 
they  might  know  that  he  knew  them.  So  it  was  with  this 
great  man.  The  students  recognized  that  he  had  a  mas¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  human  nature — that  he  knew  them  through 
and  through.  Above  all,  they  felt  that  he  had  a  heart  in¬ 
terest  in  them: — that  he  sympathized  deeply  with  them  in 
their  soul-struggles  and  in  their  body-struggles  wdth  tempta¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  their  sorrow’s.  I  shall  never  forget  his  over¬ 
flowing  sympathy  and  kindness  during  one  of  the  earlier 
conferences,  when  a  member  of  my  own  college  delegation  was 
drowmed  in  the  Connecticut.  Moreover,  he  manifested  as  nat¬ 
ural  and  as  enthusiastic  an  interest  in  sports  and  in  the  famous 
student  Fourth  of  July  celebration  as  did  any  schoolboy. 

His  enormous  influence  wdth  college  men  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  apart  from  his  unaffected  humility.  The  great  teacher 
must  ever  remain  a  disciple.  Nothing  w’as  more  impressive 
at  the  student  conferences  than  to  see  Moody,  after  introduc¬ 
ing  a  speaker,  go  dowm  from  the  platform  and  take  a  seat  at 
his  feet  and  from  time  to  time  jot  dowm  notes  of  what  was 
being  said.  It  w’as  this  openness  to  new  ideas  and  responsive¬ 
ness  to  new  plans  w’hich  did  much  to  give  him  such  a  strong 
hold  on  growing,  studying,  ambitious  young  men.  His  will¬ 
ingness  to  receive  criticism  and  to  confess  faults  revealed  gen¬ 
uine  greatness  of  soul.  Although  he  was  one  of  the  most 
masterful  of  men  and  one  of  the  strongest  personalities  of  his 
generation,  he  wms  modest  and  self-effacing  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree.  What  a  time  we  had  year  after  year  in  getting  him  to 
consent  to  speak  at  conferences  over  which  he  presided!  He 
was  very  great  in  the  sense  which  Christ  emphasized,  in  point- 
ing  out  the  greatness  of  John  the  Baptist.  Wherever  he  spoke 
or  worked  or  lived  Christ  loomed  large. 
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Jesus  Before  Pilate 

The  painter  and  the  poet  and  the  preacher  have  all  tried  their 
hands  on  this  scene.  And  however  they  have  pictured  the  outer 
setting  of  the  principal  figures,  they  have  all  united  in  causing  the 
figure  of  the  prisoner  to  dominate  the  whole  scene.  Wherever  this 
stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  placed,  there  is  the  head  of  the 
corner.  herever  the  Son  of  Man  stands,  there  is  the  right  hand 
of  power ! 

“Now  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor” — not  to  be  judged  but 
to  judge  the  haughty  official.  He  stood  there  to  determine  what 
place  this  Roman  officer  would  thenceforth  take  in  the  estimate  of 
the  race.  And  he  doomed  him  to  a  sorry  place.  “Suffered  under 
Pontius  1  ilate  this  is  the  man’s  only  title  to  remembrance.  The 
card  with  which  he  is  ticketed  is  bordered  with  black  and  stained 
■R  ith  blood.  He  won  for  himself  a  somber  bit  of  immortality  in 
those  moments  when  the  Man  of  Nazareth  stood  before  him.  He 
knew  not  that  that  hour  was  the  most  significant  hour  in  his  whole 
career. 

With  what  patient  dignity  Jesus  bore  himself  before  this  crafty, 
wriggling,  politic  official  and  in  the  face  of  the  rabble.  “When  he 
w  as  accused  by  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  he  answered  nothing.” 
“When  Pilate  said,  How  many  things  they  witness  against  thee — 
he  answered  not  a  word.”  When  the  governor  inquired,  “Art  thou 
the  king  of  the  Jews?”  Jesus  replied,  “Thou  sayest.”  He  bore 
himself  as  one  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
a  travesty  he  himself  was  taking  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  ujjon  his  shoulder  as  none  other  ever  has. 

THE  EELEASE  OF  A  PEISONER  BY  POPULAR  DEMAND 

M  e  are  told  that  at  the  feast  of  the  passover  it  was  the  custom 
to  release  one  prisoner  as  an  act  of  mercy  upon  the  demand  of  the 
multitude.  It  was  like  the  custom  of  having  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  announce  the  pardon  of  some 
criminal  on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 

There  was  one  noted  prisoner  in  bonds  named  Barabbas.  He 
had  been  a  robber.  When  the  multitude  came  Pilate  suggested 
that  he  might  at  their  request  release  Barabbas.  “Barabbas  or 
Christ?”  he  called  out  to  them.  It  is  a  rude  picture  of  the  eternal 
option.  What  spirit  is  to  be  set  free  in  the  world  to  work  its  will 
upon  the  lives  of  men?  Shall  it  be  the  spirit  that  goes  to  kill  and 
to  steal  and  to  destroy,  or  the  spirit  that  comes  that  men  may 
have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly?  There  is  never  a  congre¬ 
gation  great  or  small  gathered  to  hear  the  gospel  which  does 
not  have  this  option  put  up  to  them.  What  moral  forces  are  to 
be  released  and  made  active?  Will  you  liberate  Barabbas  or  will 
you  liberate  Jesus? 

When  the  mob  called  for  the  release  of  Barabbas,  Pilate  was 
disposed  to  remonstrate  with  them.  “He  knew  that  for  envy  they 
had  delivered  up  Jesus.”  But  the  rabble  cried  the  more,  “If  thou 
release  this  man  thou'  art  not  Cfesar’s  friend.  Every  one  that  mak- 
eth  himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Caesar.”  And  Pilate  then  asked 
them,  “What  then  shall  I  do  with  Jesus?” 

He  must  have  known  the  futility  of  submitting  a  question  of 
right  and  wrong  to  an  angry  mob.  The  man  who  would  submit 
a  legal  question  involving  the  life  of  a  human  being  to  the  rabble 
gathered  in  a  lynching  mood  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

PILATE’S  ESTIMATE  OF  JESUS 

Pilate  saw  in  Jesus  a  harmless  enthusiast,  a  dreamer  and  a  vis¬ 
ionary,  who  talked  of  a  kingdom  where  men  did  not  fight,  where 
power  did  not  rest  upon  force.  He  found  no  fault  in  him  except 
that  he  seemed  to  be  utterly  impracticable  in  his  method  of  seeking 
sovereignty  over  the  lives  of  men.  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
let  him  go  but  for  the  fact  that  it  would  evidently  please  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  him  delivered  up  to  shameful  death. 

But  the  Roman  official  had  still  some  remnant  of  that  sense  of 
justice  which  the  Roman  government  bred  in  its  representatives. 
“Why  what  evil  hath  he  done?”  It  would  be  interesting  to  make 
up  a  composite  appraisement  of  Christ  from  the  estimates  placed 
upon  him  by  outsiders.  Pilate  said,  “I  find  no  fault  in  him.”  His 
wife  called  Jesus,  “That  righteous  man.”  Judas  said  that  in  be¬ 
traying  him,  he  had  betrayed  “innocent  blood.”  If  there  had  been 
a  moral  flaw  in  Christ,  Judas  would  have  detected  it.  His  enemies 
when  he  hung  upon  the  cross  cried  out,  “He  trusted  in  God.”  The 
Centurion  said  when  he  had  witnessed  the  death  of  Jesus  upon  the 
cross,  “Ti’uly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.” 

WARNED  BY  A  DREAM 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  there  came  a  message  to  the 
Roman  governor  from  his  wife.  She  had  a  dream,  and  dreams 
in  that  day  were  more  highly  esteemed  than  now.  It  was  believed 
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that  in  these  interstices  of  ordinary  consciousness  when  the  normal 
faculties  were  in  a  measure  suspended,  the  supernatural  found  its 
oiiportunity  and  God  uttered  his  voice  through  dreams.  His  wife 
sent  to  Pilate  saying,  “Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  righteous 
man,  for  I  have  suffei’ed  many  things  in  a  dream  because  of  him.” 

Pilate  saw  that  his  remonstrance  in  no  wise  affected  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  mob.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  protest  of  his  wife, 
grounded  as  it  was  in  what  seemed  to  him  the  foolish  fears  begotten 
of  a  woman’s  dream.  He  made  ready  to  deliver  his  august  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  the  mob  that  they  might  work  their  will  upon  him. 
But  first  he  will  wash  his  hands  in  showy  fashion  as  if  he  would 
by  that  symbolic  act  disclaim  all  share  in  their  bloody  action.  “He 
washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of 
the  blood  of  this  righteous  man.  See  ye  to  it.” 

They  did  not  shirk  the  responsibility.  Their  mad  bigotry  was 
ready  to  go  all  lengths.  “All  the  people  answered  and  said.  His 
blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children.”  It  has  been !  From  that 
hour  there  fell  a  blight  upon  the  religious  life  of  Israel.  They  lost 
the  right  of  the  line  in  spiritual  leadership  which  they  had  held  for 
many  glorious  centuries.  T;he  coldness  and  the  indifference  of  great 
sections  of  Judaism  today  is  one  of  the  burdens  which  rests  heav¬ 
ily  upon  the  hearts  of  devoted  rabbis.  It  was  a  fearful  undertaking 
they  assumed  when  they  cried,  “His  blood  be  upon  us,”  and  fear¬ 
fully  have  they  rendered  payment. 

THE  FIXING  OF  BLAME 

But  the  responsibility  could  not  be  shifted  thus  easily  by  Pilate’s 
showy  action  in  washing  his  hands  or  by  that  ill-considered  word 
of  the  people.  Pilate  stands  condemned  before  the  ages  on  these 
two  counts : 

1.  He  knew  Christ  to  be  unworthy  of  shameful  death.  He 
stands  condemned  by  his  own  lips.  “Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done? 
I  find  no  fault  in  this  man.” 

2.  He  had  power  to  release  and  to  protect  Chi’ist,  but  he  failed 
to  exercise  it.  “I  have  power  to  release  thee  and  have  power  to 
crucify  thee,”  he  said  to  the  Master  as  he  stood  there  in  his  tri¬ 
bunal.  And  when  the  hour  struck  he  used  his  power  for  the  impal¬ 
ing  of  innocence  upon  the  cross. 

Crucifixion  was  a  Roman  method  of  execution.  The  Jews  were 
not  allowed  under  Roman  rule  to  inflict  it  upon  any  offender. 
Their  malignity  would  have  been  powerless  therefore  to  have 
brought  Jesus  to  the  cross  but  for  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
this  Roman  official  who  cared  more  for  the  yell  of  the  mob  or  the 
smile  of  Cffisar  than  for  the  cause  of  right.  “I  find  no  fault  in 
him — then  he  delivered  him  unto  them  to  be  crucified.”  The  set¬ 
ting  of  these  two  statements  in  conjunction  shows  him  poisoning 
the  stream  of  justice  at  its  source. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  BABBLE  PREVAILED 


The  rabble  took  swift  advantage  of  Pilate’s  permission  when  he 
released  Barabbas  and  scourged  Jesus,  delivering  him  to  the  people 
to  be  crucified.  They  repeated  all  the  insults  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  convened  before  Caiphas.  They  put  upon  Christ  a  scarlet 
robe — but  in  mockery  of  his  kingly  claims.  They  placed  upon  his 
head  a  crown — but  it  was  formed  of  rough  and  painful  thorns. 
They  placed  in  his  hand  the  scepter  of  authority — but  it  was  a 
poor  broken  reed  which  they  gave  him  as  if  to  flaunt  the  idea  of 
his  assertion  of  power. 

How  blind  they  were !  Here  was  one,  the  date  of  whose  birth 
would  become  the  starting  point  from  which  all  the  leading  nations 
of  earth  would  speedily  come  to  reckon  their  time !  Here  was  one 
who  would  change  the  moral  history  of  the  race  replacing  its  low, 
imperfect  ideals  by  the  august  standards  he  imposed  upon  its  spir¬ 
itual  life!  Here  was  One  destined  to  reign  in  the  hdarts  of  men 
and  in  the  spiritual  advance  of  the  world  until  he  should  have  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet !  And  all  that  crowd  in  Pilate’s  court¬ 
room  could  find  to  do  was  to  mock  these  valid  claims. 

The  question  which  fell  lightly  from  Pilate’s  lips  has  come  to 
be  the  great  question  of  the  ages.  It  must  be  answered  by  every 
individual.  His  own  destiny  turns  upon  the  answer  he  gives.  It 
must  be  answered  by  the  courses  which  the  civilizations  of  the 
Avorld  take  and  the  stability  or  the  instability  they  shall  show  will 
turn  upon  the  reply  they  make.  “What  then  shall  I  do  with  Jesus, 
who  is  called  the  Christ?” 

“Shall  I  reject  him  and  live  precisely  as  if  I  had  never  heard 
his  name?”  asked  William  M.  Taylor,  “or  shall  I  accept  him  as  my 
Saviour  and  obey  him  as  my  Lord?  I  must  do  the  one  or  the  other. 
Yet  how  many  are  seeking  like  Pilate  to  evade  the  question?  Let 
me  give  you  one  parting  word — it  is  this :  You  cannot  evade  the 
decision  but  be  sure  that  you  look  at  the  Christ  before  you  give 
him  up !” 
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Uses  of  the  Old  Testament 

Comment  on  the  Midweek  Prayer  Meeting 
Topic  for  Nov.  15-21 

BY  ISAAC  OGDEN  BANKIN 

Uses  of  the  Old  Testament.  Luke  4  :  1- 
30. 

The  Old  Testament  the  Bible  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  created  the  New  Testament,  although 
we  have  no  written  word  of  his,  and  all 
the  Bible  he  himself  had  was  the  book  held 
sacred  by  his  own  Jewish  people.  lie  had 
no  newspaper,  no  public  libi'aries  and  per¬ 
haps  no  school  books  excepting  this  sacred 
writing.  Of  what  he  read  outside  of  the 
Old  Testament,  there  is  left  no  trace,  but 
he  knew  his  Bible  from  cover  to  cover.  In 
fact,  if  you  take  out  of  the  words  spoken  by 
Jesus  those  which  had  some  reference  to 
his  Bible,  there  be  little  left.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  if  no  other,  the  Old  Testament  must 
always  command  the  reverence  and  intelli¬ 
gent  attention  of  Christ’s  disciples.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  understand  him  without  the 
use  of  it.  For  he  came  to  fulfil  all  that  was 
noblest  and  highest  in  the  life  that  had  gone 
before,  and  to  distinguish  between  that  which 
was  to  pass  and  to  remain  in  the  old  life  of 
his  people. 


1  he  Uses  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
Christian  of  'Today.  Aside  from  this  feel¬ 
ing  that  in  the  Old  Testament  we  are  study¬ 
ing  the  Bible  of  C-hrist,  these  books  of 
prophecy  and  history  and  religious  poetry 
have  direct  and  immediate  uses  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  Christian.  The  religious  instinct  which 
is  essentially  the  expression  of  personal  re¬ 
lations  between  man  and  God  is  more  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Old  Testament  than  to  all 
the  other  books  in  the  world  combined,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  New  Testament. 
1  he  loss  of  the  Psalms  would  impoverish 
the  devout  soul.  The  Old  Testament  for 
the  modern  man  is  an  unequaled  record  of 
personal  relations  with  God  at  the  critical 
points  of  spiritual  history  for  the  race.  We 
go  back  in  the  light  which  Christ  has  pro¬ 
vided  to  see  how  spiritually-minded  men 
found  God  and  lived  with  him  and  did  his 
work.  The  revelation  of  God’s  will  for  men 
was  of  necessity  through  humanity,  and  the 
Old  Testament  is  by  far  the  richest  book  of 
personal  experience  with  God. 


Our  Right  to  Find  Christ  in  its  Pages. 
The  value  and  the  limitation  of  the  Old 
Testament  both  arise  from  the  fact  that 
God  s  revelation  and  human  experience  are 
alike  progressive.  We  do  not  expect  to  find 
among  Old  Testament  people  all  that  is  ours 
today,  but  we  bow  down  in  wonder  before 
their  faith.  The  coming  of  Christ  is  our 
possession.  It  was  their  expectation.  If 
wd  believe  in  the  progressive  purpose  of  God 
in  his  world,  we  have  a  right  to  find  Christ 
foreshadowed  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  As  students  of  history  or  archaeology, 
this  expectation  may  for  the  moment  lie  be¬ 
yond  our  range  of  thought;  but  when  we 
come  as  God  s  children  to  find  how  our 
Father  dealt  with  other  children  in  the  early 
days,  we  may  seek  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
find  foreshadowings  of  that  fuller  revelation 
which  was  to  come.  We  do  not  need  the 
prophecies  of  Christ  which  early  Christians 
found  in  the  Prophets  as  they  needed  them ; 
but  no  Christian  can  ever  make  the  most 
of  Christ’s  Bible  unless  he  shares  the 
thought  of  Christ,  whose  coming  these  old 
heroes  of  the  faith  longed  for  and  expected 
and  in  which  they  rejoiced. 


Closet  anh  aitai 

THE  GREAT  INVITATION 

For  the  hlon  of  Man  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost. — Luke  11):  10. 


To  me  this  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
verses  in  the  whole  Bible.  In  this  one 
little,  short  sentence  we  are  told  what 
Christ  came  into  this  world  for.  He  came 
for  a  purpose ;  he  came  to  do  a  work,  and 
in  this  little  verse  the  whole  story  is  told. 
He  came  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved. — D.  L.  Moody. 


I  never  yet  heard  of  any  man  going  back 
that  did  not  get  a  warm  welcome.— H.  L. 
Moody. 


If  Christianity  is  going  to  live  at  all, 
it  is  going  to  live  by  its  big  ideals.  If  it 
once  begins  to  lose  its  commanding  hope 
and  faith,  all  will  be  lost.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  man  has  ever  seen  Jesus  Christ 
who  has  not  seen  him  as  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. — Silvester  Horne. 


In  Thee  is  gladness 
Amid  all  sadness, 

Jesus,  Sunshine  of  my  heart ! 

By  Thee  are  given 
The  gifts  of  heaven. 

Thou  the  true  Redeemer  art ! 

Our  souls  Thou  wakest, 

Our  bonds  Thou  breakest. 

Who  trusts  Thee  surely 
Hath  built  securely. 

He  stands  forever. 

Hallelujah. 

— L.  Lindemann. 


God  is  at  war  with  sin  ;  but  sin  will 
lose. — D.  L.  Moody. 


Christ  has  nothing  which  he  does  not 
share.  No  experience  of  his  but  may  be 
ours.  That  which  happened  to  him  will 
also  befall  ourselves.  In  the  fellowship 
of  God  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  be¬ 
came  altered.  And  so,  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  may  ours. 
We,  too,  shall  be  transfigured.  The  in¬ 
ward  elevation  will  reflect  itself  without, 
if  not  to  our  own  eyes,  to  the  eyes  of 
others. — A.  B.  Davidson. 


God  of  all  grace,  who  hast  sought  us  in 
the  coming  of  thy  Son  and  called  us  by 
the  witness  of  thy  children  into  the  eter¬ 
nal  life  with  thee,  teach  us  the  good  ways 
of  thy  house  and  give  us  ready  hearts  to 
do  thy  will.  Leave  us  not  to  ourselves  in 
any  hour  of  doubt  or  trial,  but  uphold  and 
make  us  strong  by  the  indwelling  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit.  Let  our  lives  bear  witness 
to  thine  inviting  and  unfailing  love  and  in 
the  measure  of  our  capacity  share  with  us 
thy  thought  and  work.  We  thank  thee 
for  those  through  whom  we  were  first  led 
to  put  our  confidence  in  thee  and  to  take 
Christ  as  our  Saviour  and  our  Friend. 
Let  faith  and  wisdom  guide  the  hearts  of 
thy  messengers.  Uphold  them  in  their 
trials  and  make  the  Good  News  clear 
through  them  to  men.  Hasten  the  com¬ 
ing  of  thy  Kingdom,  in  tvhich  tears  shall 
cease  and  justice  be  done  to  the  poor  and 
right  shall  triumph,  while  all  thy  chil¬ 
dren  dwell  together  in  lovingkindness. 
In  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen. 

— Isaac  Ogden  Rankin. 


A  Joyful  Religion 

Comment  on  the  Christian  Endeavor  'Topic 
for  Nov.  22-28 

BY  PABEIS  T.  FAEWELL 

A  Joyous  Life.  Joel  2  :  21-27.  (Thanks¬ 
giving  meeting.) 

'The  Hebrew  Faith.  The  note  of  joy  per¬ 
vades  the  Old  Testament.  The  I’salmist, 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Temple  of  God, 
said,  “In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy’’ 
(IG:  11),  and  again,  “I  will  offer  in  thy 
tabernacle  sacrifices  of  joy’’  (27:  G).  So 
the  prophet  Joel  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  when  he  said  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  “Rejoice  in  Jehovah  your  God,” 
pointed  to  him  as  the  God  of  the  harvest, 
the  source  of  prosperity,  and  promised  that 
his  people  “shall  never  be  put  to  shame.” 
The  Ilebrew  thought  of  Jehovah  inspired 
songs  of  joy  and  festivals  of  Thanksgiving. 
In  this  respect  it  was  in  vivid  contrast  to 
all  other  religions  then,  as  it  is  today. 
Among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  there 
was  no  other  faith  which  called  forth  such 
songs  of  praise  and  joy  and  thanksgiving  as 
are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms. 


The  Teaching  of  Christ.  And  this  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  is  strength¬ 
ened  and  re-enforced  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  birth  of  Christ  was  heralded  by  the 
angel’s  message,  “I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  Master  himself  declared  that  it 
was  his  desire  for  mankind  that  his  joy 
might  be  fulfilled  in  them  (John  17:  13), 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  exhorted  Christians 
to  “rejoice  in  the  Lord  always.” 


Reasons  for  Joy.  The  reasons  for  this 
joy  are  manifold.  First  of  all,  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  knowledge  of  God,  the  loving  heavenly 
Father,  as  he  has  been  made  known  to  us 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  reason  for  joy. 
The  love  of  Christ  for  men,  for  individual 
men,  for  sinful  men,  his  mercifulness,  his 
patience,  his  forgiveness,  his  sympathy,  are 
revelations  of  the  nature  of  God.  “He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,”  is  one 
of  the  most  joyous  messages  ever  given  to 
mankind.  God  is  like  Christ.  That  is  the 
greatest  fact  in  the  Christian  religion.  And 
next  to  this,  perhaps,  as  a  cause  for  joy,  is 
the  faith  of  Christ  in  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  the  time  when 
the  will  of  God  shall  be  done  among  men  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  No  vision  ever  brought  to 
the  world  is  greater  than  this  of  a  redeemed 
mankind.  And  finally  the  hope  for  the 
future,  “life  and  immortality,”  brought  to 
light  through  Christ,  comfort  for  the  sor¬ 
rowing  in  the  hour  of  bereavement,  courage 
and  hope  for  the  child  of  God  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  death,  this  irradiates  even  the  hour 
of  sadness. 


The  Joyful  Message.  Surely  there  are 
these  and  many  other  reasons  why  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  should  be  a  joyful  life.  And  to 
make  this  faith  known  to  the  world  is  the 
Christian’s  privilege.  The  Christian  should 
be  joyful,  but  he  must  share  his  joy  with 
the  world.  Millions  of  God’s  children  have 
not  yet  this  knowledge  of  the  loving  Father, 
this  vision  of  the  coming  of  his  Kingdom, 
this  vision  of  the  life  immortal.  The  work 
of  missions  is  the  carrying  of  this  joyous 
message  to  all  mankind.  It  is  sending  sun¬ 
light  to  men  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  spread  of  Christian¬ 
ity  is  the  spread  of  the  joyous  life. 
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Mr.  Moody’s  Ways  and  Works 

From  a  Chicago  Point  of  View 


Henry  Drummond  called  Dwight  L. 
Moody  the  greatest  human  he  ever  met. 

When  I  first  saw  this  great  human  he 
was  addressing  a  Sunday  school  convention 
in  an  Illinois  town.  Half  an  hour  later  I 
passed  him  on  the  sidewalk,  where  he  was 
pleading  with  the  daughter  of  the  leading 
lawyer  of  the  place  to  become  a  Christian. 
This  was  Moody  in  action,  a  man  who  had 
a  passion  for  addressing  many  or  pleading 
with  the  individual.  Lyman  Abbott  said 
he  was  not  an  orator  and  did  not  pretend 
to  be.  This  was  true,  but  he  was  a  talker — 
direct,  intense,  entirely  successful. 

My  first  actual  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Moody  began  when  he  gave  us  two  days  of 
his  valuable  service  in  a  revival  meeting  in 
a  Chicago  church  of  which  I  was  pastor.  I 
have  seen  something  of  evangelists,  and  they 
all  have  their  peculiarities,  which  is  a  good 
thing,  for  they  would  not  get  far  if  they 
dropped  into  the  rut  or  did  things  in  the 
usual  professional  way,  and  I  always  be¬ 
lieved  in  letting  them  have  their  own  way. 
But  Mr.  Moody’s  peculiarities  somewhat 
embarrassed  me.  He  wanted  me  to  act  as 
commander  of  the  occasion,  but  did  not  tell 
me  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  pretty  nearly  resolved  itself  into  a  blind 
man’s  buff.  I  was  afraid  of  bumping  into 
him  in  the  dark.  Moreover,  he  was  quite 
nervous  about  conditions ;  surprisingly  so 
for  a  man  who  had  handled  so  many  audi¬ 
ences,  great  and  small.  “Those  three  boys 
in  that  seat,’’  he  whispered  to  me,  “wiU 
get  to  talking  after  I  begin,  and  then  I  can’t 
talk.  Have  one  of  your  deacons  sit  between 
them.”  I  hurried  to  the  back  of  the  church 
and  corralled  a  deacon  and  put  him  between 
the  boys.  The  boys  behaved,  and  so  did  the 
deacon. 

Then  he  said,  “There  is  not  enough  fresh 
air  in  the  room.  I  can’t  preach  in  this  at¬ 
mosphere.”  It  is  true  that  there  was  not  a 
gale  blowing  through  the  church,  but  I 
knew  that  it  was  unusually  well  ventilated ; 
nevertheless,  we  made  a  rush  for  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  let  in  a  few  more  volumes  of  raw 
March  wind.  Finally  we  got  conditions 
down  pretty  fine,  and  the  great  preacher 
ventured  in.  There  were  three  meetings 
during  the  day,  and  they  went  off  well,  very 
well.  But  at  the  close  of  the  evening  serv¬ 
ice  a  new  difficulty  bobbed  up.  Mr.  Moody 
did  not  ride  on  the  street  cars  on  Sunday, 
and  he  wanted  to  reach  his  hotel  down 
town,  which  was  nearly  four  miles  away. 
There  was  no  carriage  about,  but  one  of  our 
smart  young  men  went  on  a  hunt  in  the 
neighborhood  for  something  which^  would 
run  on  wheels  without  breaking  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  It  was  a  rather  weak  vehicle  which 
he  brought  back,  and  when  the  big  man, 
whose  body  was  as  solid  as  his  theology, 
began  to  climb  into  it  we  all  held  our 
breath,  for  we  thought  the  thing  was  going 
to  break  down.  I  felt  relieved  the  next 
morning  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Moody 
had  been  safely  landed  at  the  hotel.  The 
young  man  afterwards  landed  the  position 
of  general  manager  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  and  helped  to  land 
William  Lorimer  outside  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  No  doubt  the  ride  with 
Moody  did  him  good. 

EFFECT  OF  IIIS  PREACHING 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  number 
of  people  whom  he  made  cry,  and  this  effect 
was  more  pronounced  among  elder  people 
than  among  younger  people.  Women  wept 
and  men  wept.  Now  that  it  is  considered 
so  dangerous  for  an  evangelist  to  stir  the 
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emotions,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
the  man  whose  work  in  Great  Britain 
George  Adam  Smith  pronounced  “solid  and 
permanent”  had  this  power  of  moving  the 
emotions  to  an  unusual  degree. 

I  also  observed  that  Mr.  Moody’s  favorite 
and  most  effective  method  for  convincing 
his  hearers  of  sin  was  to  talk  to  them  about 
their  unforgiving  disposition.  He  made  as 
much  use  of  this  argument  or  appeal  as 
Finney  did  of  his  demand  for  restitution. 
He  would  say,  “Somebody  has  done  you  a 
wrong,  and  you  are  not  willing  to  forgive 
the  offender.”  Then  he  would  tell  two  or 
three  stories  about  unforgiving  persons 
whom  he  had  met  in  England  or  Scotland, 
and  how  they  finally  had  been  melted  down 
and  went  out  to  forgive.  The  effect  of  the 
appeal  was  soon  apparent  in  the  deepening 
anxiety  and  distress  on  many  of  the  faces 
turned  toward  him. 

He  made  little  or  no  use  of  abstract  or 
theoretical  arguments,  but  kept  close  to  the 
concrete.  A  noted  preacher  said  of  him  that 
he  had  no  “imagination  or  fancy.”  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  what 
imagination  he  did  have  was  subordinated 
to  the  actual  and  the  real.  His  passion  for 
the  actual  was  the  red  blood  of  his  life. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CHICAGO  ATMOSPHERE 

Sometimes  I  have  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Moody  ever  would  have  become  such  an  in¬ 
carnation  of  reality  in  any  other  city  than 
Chicago,  and  that,  too,  the  particular  Chi¬ 
cago  of  his  day.  Nothing  but  the  actual 
counted  in  Chicago  in  that  day.  Men  did 
things  the  moment  they  thought  of  them. 
If  they  did  not,  somebody  else  did  and  got 
there.  As  soon  as  Moody’s  mind  was 
charged  with  an  idea  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
In  Liverpool  he  amazed  an  English  audience 
by  quietly  slipping  around  the  platform  and 
raising  a  fund  to  start  a  reform  which  had 
been  proposed  in  a  remarkable  speech  made 
by  another  man,  and  it  was  done  before  the 
speaker  himself  sat  down.  This  habit  Mr. 
Moody  acquired  in  Chicago.  When  he  began 
his  Sunday  school  work  he  did  not  discuss 
the  question  of  getting  the  boys  into  the 
school,  but  went  right  out  and  got  them. 
Nor  did  he  hold  conferences  on  reaching  the 
masses.  He  reached  them. 

Chicago’s  amazing  growth  from  ISGO  to 
1870,  its  nomination  of  Lincoln,  its  intense 
activity  in  the  war,  the  fire  in  1871  and  the 
marvelous  rebuilding  of  the  city,  all  belong 
to  that  period  of  preparation  in  Mr. 
Moody’s  life  which  was  to  give  him  world¬ 
wide  fame  as  the  greatest  religious  w.orker 
of  his  generation.  By  instinct  he  felt  that 
things  could  be  done,  through  his  faith  in 
God  he  knew  they  could  be  done,  and  his 
Chicago  environment  and  training  gave  him 
a  tremendous  push  toward  achievement.  I 
trust  that  I  am  not  overrating  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  environment,  but  I  think  the  Lord 
knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  took  this 
coming  man  out  of  New  England  and 
planted  him  in  the  young  city  of  the  West 
until  he  got  his  religious  growth  and  gait. 

The  claim  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  that  Great  Britain  discovered  Moody 
is  excusable,  for  a  man  who  began  an 
evangelistic  tour  with  only  four  persons  in 
his  first  meeting,  and  a  few  months  later 
was  speaking  to  from  15,000  to  20,000,  with 
unnumbered  people  on  the  outside  who  could 
not  get  in,  must  have  seemed  like  a  dis¬ 
covery,  And  it  was  not  thought  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  bring  so  much  to 
pass  in  another  people’s  country  until  they 
had  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes.  Drummond 
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said :  “There  is  scarcely  a  large  city  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  Mr.  Moody  has  not  left  behind 
him  some  visible  memorial.  His  progress 
through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  is  marked  today  by  halls 
churches,  institutes  and  other  buildings 
which  owe  their  existence  directly  to  his  in¬ 
fluence.”  Such  a  man,  I  repeat,  seemed  a 
discovery  wherever  he  appeared. 

WHERE  THE  THEOLOGICAL  ROAD  FORKED 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Moody’s  theological  atti¬ 
tude,  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  by 
George  Adam  Smith  in  his  introduction  to 
one  of  the  volumes  on  Moody.  There  is  a 
score  of  volumes  on  Moody  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Library.  The  Scotch  scholar  tells 
of  the  trouble  which  Moody  had  over  the 
new  views,  caused  by  the  “painful  saints” 
on  one  side  and  the  “people  who  think”  on 
the  other  side.  Respecting  Mr.  Moody’s 
views  and  feelings  in  this  matter,  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  some  personal  knowledge,  for  we 
had  several  talks  about  it  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  While  we  were  attend¬ 
ing  the  National  Council  at  Syracuse  he 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  room,  and  for  an 
hour  or  more  he  freely  discussed  the  trend 
of  belief,  the  new  views  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Afterwards  we  had  some  conferences 
over  the  matter  when  he  was  passing 
through  Chicago. 

Mr.  Moody  was  not  denominational  or  sec¬ 
tarian,  but  was  so  intensely  practical  that 
he  wanted  to  co-operate  with  others  even 
when  they  differed  from  him  doctrinally. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  quick  to  see  a  differ¬ 
ence  which  he  knew  must  sooner  or  later 
mean  the  w’hole  thing,  however  much  it 
might  be  glossed  over  with  curious  ex¬ 
planations  or  minimized  at  the  time,  and 
against  such  differences  he  firmly  drew  the 
line.  As  a  constant  student  of  the  Bible, 

I  think  he  was  as  willing  as  anybody  to 
have  light  break  from  the  Word,  but  he  did 
not  want  those  who  claimed  to  be  looking 
for  this  light  to  break  the  Bible  into  pieces 
and  throw  it  on  the  scrap  heap  of  old  folk¬ 
lore,  fables  and  myths.  Somebody  said  that 
two  men  went  into  London  on  an  afternoon, 
one  with  a  Bible  and  the  other  with  a  hymn- 
book,  and  that  evening  20,000  people  lis¬ 
tened  to  them,  spellbound.  Mr.  Moody 
knew  too  w’ell  what  a  man  could  do  when 
backed  up  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
to  be  willing  to  see  this  authority  destroyed. 
He  had  pulled  boys  up  out  of  the  slums  of 
Chicago  with  it,  he  had  pulled  high  and 
mighty  sinners  out  of  their  proud  rebellion 
against  God  with  it,  he  had  wiped  away 
many  tears  and  cheered  many  hearts  with  it 
and  he  was  leaning  on  its  promises  as  he 
grew  gray  and  the  grave  came  nearer.  He 
wanted  the  dear  old  Book  to  stay  with  him 
to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

I  can  see  him  yet,  as  we  sat  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  table  in  our  last  interview  at  the 
Institute  which  bears  his  name,  and  he  told 
me  with  glowing  face  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  great  congregations  out  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  had  listened  to  his  messages 
from  the  old  Book.  “I  think  a  reaction  has 
set  in,”  he  remarked.  “The  people  want 
the  gospel.  They  are  hungry  at  heart  and 
nothing  hut  the  Word  will  meet  their  need.” 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  cablegrams  which  he 
had  just  received  from  Scotland  urging  him 
to  come  over  and  help  them,  “And  I  am 
going,”  he  said.  But  he  did  not  go.  There 
were  unexpected  difficulties  and  the  visit 
was  postponed.  Not  many  months  after¬ 
ward  his  body  went  up  to  the  grave  at  the 
hilltop  and  his  spirit  to  the  great  reward. 


Traces  of  Mr.  Moody  in 
Scotland  Today 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  OATTS 
Glasgow 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  Christian 
worker  in  Glasgow  in  1874,  when  Mr,  Moody 
first  visited  our  city.  There  had  been  much 
prayer  that  God  would  visit  the  city,  and 
everything  was  ripe  for  a  great  movement 
There  had  always  been  steady  and  system¬ 
atic  work  going  on,  but  Mr.  Moody’s  meth¬ 
ods  were  so  entirely  new  that  he  overturned 
all  our  ideas  and  plans  of  operation.  Mr, 
Moody  had  not  only  great  generalship,  but  a 
wonderful  way  of  getting  the  best  men  and 
women  into  the  work. 

Many  of  our  leading  citizens  were  called 
into  service  at  that  time,  and  remained  faith¬ 
ful  till  the  day  of  their  death.  The  Glasgow 
United  Evangelistic  Association  was  formed 
as  a  result  of  the  1874  campaign.  That 
association,  with  its  many  and  varied  opera¬ 
tions,  is  carried  on  today  with  as  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  success  as  it  possessed  when 
started  forty  years  ago. 

The  free  breakfast  on  Sabbath  mornings  is 
stm  attended  by  from  1,800  to  2,000  of  the 
poorest  in  our  community,  week  after  week, 
with  unfailing  regularity.  All  the  agencies 
at  the  different  halls  of  the  Association’s 
operations  are  still  maintained  with  great 
vigor. 

Early  in  the  mission  of  1874  Mr.  Moody 
announced  a  meeting  for  young  men  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  first  of  these 
services  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  One 
hundred  and  one  young  men  left  their  seats 
in  the  church,  came  forward  to  the  front  pews 
and  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  Saviour. 
Ever  after,  that  meeting  was  known  as  the 
Hundred  and  one  night.”  There  are  work¬ 
ers  with  us  still  who  were  “brought  in”  that 
night. 

I  was  walking,  some  years  ago,  along  one 
of  the  streets  in  Adelaide,  Australia,  and  a 
man  accosted  me  and  told  me  he  was  one  of 
the  “101  men.”  In  Hobart,  Tasmania,  one 
of  the  leading  workers  in  that  city  pro¬ 
claims  himself  one  of  the  “101.”  Mr,  Moody 
in  1874  turned  our  Christian  work  upside 
down,  and  it  has  remained  so  ever  since ! 

His  second  visit,  in  1882,  was  remark¬ 
able  in  this,  that  it  touched  thousands  of 
men  and  women  under  the  power  of  strong 
drink,  and  out  of  that  work  the  “Mizpah 
Band”  was  formed.  This  Band  of  reformed 
drunkards  was  intended  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  its  members  and  to  reach  out  a 
helping  hand  to  others  who  were  sorely 
tempted.  The  work  goes  on  still,  and  the 
Band  is  vigorous.  Mr.  Moody  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1892,  but  he  did  not 
stay  long  enough  in  one  place  to  do  much 
permanent  work. 

Mr.  Moody  almost  never  forgot  names  of 
people  with  whom  he  met.  At  one  of  his 
large  London  meetings.  Dr.  Bonar  made  his 
appearance.  Recognizing  him,  he  called  him 
to  the  platform,  and  in  giving  out  the  first 
hymn,  said  :  “Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  is  here  with 
us,  and  I  dare  say  he  would  scarcely  feel  at 
home  if  he  did  not  hear  a  psalm.  Let  us 
sing  the  Hundredth  Psalm.” 

No  man  could  control  huge  audiences  like 
Mr.  Moody.  At  a  crowded  gathering  of  fully 
10,000  people,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  for  some  minutes,  and  some  of 
the  audience  were  fainting.  Mr.  Moody 
quietly  said :  “There  must  be  quietness  and 
there  is  no  need  of  anybody  fainting!  If 
you  just  make  up  your  minds  that  you  will 
not.  there  will  be  none!”  A  Methodist 
minister  sitting  on  the  platform  said,  “Isn’t 
that  Arminianism  ?” 

now  not  to  observe  is  a  faculty  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  traveler  as  its  reverse. — Bayard 
Taylor. 


If  the  Grocer 
Sold  It  This  Way 

Suppose  your  grocer  sold  Puffed  Grains  In  bowls — as  they  come  to 
your  table,  floating  in  milk.  Or  with  cream  and  sugar.  Or  mixed  with 
fruit. 

And  suppose  children  did  the  buying. 

Don’t  you  know  that  a  child — whatever  you  sent  for — would  bring 
home  this  Puffed  Wheat  or  Rice? 

None  Can  Resist  It 

You  read  here — in  cold  print — of  these  Puffed  Grain  fascinations.  And 
we  can’t  describe  them — can’t  make  them  seem  good  enough. 

Or  you  see  the  package  at  your  grocery  store,  and  it  looks  like  other 
wrappings.  So  some  of  you  don’t  get  Puffed  Grains,  and  your  folks  miss 
their  delights. 


But  when  one  sees  these  grain  bubbles — eight  times  normal  size — she 
can’t  resist  these  airy,  flaky  morsels. 

When  one  tastes  them — thin,  crisp,  porous — they  reveal  an  enticing 
flavor,  like  toasted  nuts. 

And  when  they  come  to  one's  table — in  cream  or  milk — one  wonders 
and  regrets  that  the  table  ever  lacked  them’. 


Please  And  them  out  Our  plea  is  for  your  enjoyment  and  the  joy  of 
those  you  serve. 

There  is  nothing  else  like  them.  Grains  were  never  puffed  before. 
Never  before  have  all  the  food  granules  been  blasted  by  steam  explosion. 
These  are  the  only  foods  fltted  for  easy  digestion  by  Professor  Anderson’s 
process. 

Get  them  all.  See  which  one  you  like  best.  Serve  in  all  the  various 
ways.  You’ll  be  glad  that  we  make  them  and  glad  we  urged  you.  Get 
them  today  and  see. 

T^e  Quaker  Company 

Sole  Makers 
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My  Five  Years  with 
D.  L.  Moody 


Helping  Wives  and  Mothers 


MRS.  S.  B.  CAPRON 


MR.  moody’s  room  US  'i'HK  OHIOAOO  BIBLK  INSTITUTE 

This  was  occupied  hy  Mr.  Moody  when  he  visited  the  Institute.  In  it  keepsahes  are  be¬ 
ing  placed  as  objects  of  interest  for  the  constant  stream  of  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world 


Mr.  Moody  in  Chicago 

BY  A.  F.  GAYLORD 

In  December,  1889,  The  Missionary  Re¬ 
view  of  the  World,  speaking  of  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  said,  “We  regard  it  as  offering  Mr. 
Moody  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his  life 
for  good,”  and  in  a  subsequent  paragraph 
again  referred  to  it  as  “the  greatest  under¬ 
taking  of  his  busy  life.”  It  is  a  coincidence 
that  twenty  years  later,  the  editor  of  2'he 
Homiletic  Review,  published  under  the  same 
auspices,  being  unaware  of  the  earlier 
prophecy,  wrote  of  the  Institute  as  “the 
institution  that  most  fully  embodies  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  noted  evangelist,”  add¬ 
ing,  “the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the 
immense  proportions  of  the  work,  of  which 
the  outside  world  has  only  the  slightest  con¬ 
ception.” 

I  have  known  the  school  from  the  inside, 
first  as  a  student  and  then  as  business  man¬ 
ager,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

Its  object  is  to  train  Christian  men  and 
women  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible,  in  gospel  music  and  in  practical 
methods  of  Christian  work  for  world-wide 
service.  These  come  to  it  from  all  the  evan¬ 
gelical  denominations  and  from  almost  every 
nation.  Their  training  is  free,  as  God  sends 
in  the  means  through  his  servants  in  all  parts 
of  the  woi-ld.  Twelve  thousand  students  have 
passed  through  its  classrooms  in  these  years, 
700  of  whom  have  gone  to  mission  lands ; 
and  during  the  past  year  2,744  have  received 
training  in  its  day  and  evening  classes  and 
through  its  correspondence  department.  The 
active  head  of  the  Institute  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  Dr.  James  M.  Gray,  who 
has  associated  with  him  an  efficient  faculty 
and  business  staff. 

While  holding  meetings  in  Wisconsin  in 
1894,  Mr.  Moody  wanted  some  cheap  reli¬ 
gious  books  to  distribute  to  young  Chris¬ 
tians.  Upon  inquiry  in  the  bookstores,  he 
was  told  there  was  no  call  for  cheap  re¬ 
ligious  reading  matter.  Therefore,  upon  his 
return  to  Chicago  he  summoned  two  of  us, 
and  said,  “Something  must  be  done  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  cheap,  poisonous  reading  mat¬ 
ter,”  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  The  Bible 
Institute  Colportage  Association,  which  up 
to  the  present  has  printed  more  than  six 
millions  of  religious  books,  besides  millions 


of  pages  of  tracts,  portions  of  the  Bible,  etc. 
It  has  also  administered  no  less  than  thir¬ 
teen  separate  book  funds,  the  prison  book 
fund  being  the  largest.  More  than  2,000  of 
the  penal  institutions  of  this  country  have 
received  grants  of  books  from  this  fund. 

All  this  says  nothing  about  the  Moody 
Church,  a  separate  organization  from  the 
Institute  but  adjacent  to  it,  which  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Moody  at  an  earlier  date 
and  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  Sunday 
school  work  in  this  city.  It  is  amazing  how 
this  church  has  prospered,  which  now  has  a 
membership  of  3,000  and  which  conducts, 
beside  a  City  Rescue  Mission,  an  Italian 
Mission,  a  Young  Women’s  Home,  a  summer 
assembly  grounds.  Besides  this,  thirty-six 
of  its  members  are  preaching  the  gospel  in 
mission  lands.  There  are  no  wealthy  people 
in  the  church,  and  most  of  them  are  working 
men  and  women,  but  they  have  learned  the 
joy  of  giving  and  of  serving. 

For  him  a  need  spelled  opportunity ;  no 
stronger  illustration  of  which  could  be  asked 
than  the  great  World’s  Fair  Campaign  he 
conducted  in  this  city  in  1893.  What  bur¬ 
dens  he  carried,  what  faith  he  exercised, 
what  leadership  he  evinced !  His  vision 
seemed  unlimited,  his  zeal  knew  no  bounds 
and  to  know  him  was  to  love  him. 


This  was  in  the  Women’s  Department  of 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Moody,  having  launched  his  Institute  for 
church  workers,  designed  better  to  equip 
K  those  who  should  enter  all  forms  of  evan¬ 
gelistic  work,  at  once  broadened  the  scope 
and  a  Women’s  Department  was  opened  in 
October,  1889.  His  large  heart  went  out  in 
tenderness  to  the  women  in  their  homes, 
who,  as  wives  of  wage-earners,  were  shut 
off  from  all  uplifting  influences.  Firmly  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  conviction  that  these  could 
be  and  should  be  reached  by  women  only,  he 
determined  to  plan  for  house  visitation  in 
the  streets  adjacent  to  the  Institute. 

Young  women  of  earnest  spirit  and  desire 
for  better  methods  of  Christian  work  were 
soon  attracted,  and  the  Women’s  Department 
of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  soon  became  a 
pleasant  home  of  happy  activity  and  earnest 
purpose.  The  mornings  were  devoted  to 
methods  of  Bible  study  and  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  the  afternoons  to  home  visitation 
and  the  evenings  to  the  various  missions  in 
the  city.  The  North  Side,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bible  Institute,  was  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  each  young  lady  was  assigned 
her  parish. 

Lifelong  blessings  to  many  a  worn  wife 
and  mother  followed  these  leisurely,  sympa¬ 
thetic  visits.  They  were  encouraged  to  come 
to  a  Wednesday  afternoon  gathering  in  the 
church  vestry,  the  little  children  to  be  kept 
happy  in  an  adjoining  room.  One  of  these 
women  said  on  one  occasion,  “It  was  in  this 
room  that  I  was  introduced  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.”  “Such  a  restful  place,”  said  an¬ 
other,  “warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer, 
and  so  pleasant.”  In  planning  for  this,  Mr. 
Moody  said,  “I  should  like  to  see  one  thou¬ 
sand  women  in  that  room.” 

While  Mr.  Moody  was  definite  in  the  out¬ 
line  of  his  plans,  he  never  fettered  those  who 
were  his  workers.  “Get  there  in  your  own 
way,  but  get  there,”  was  his  word  of  com¬ 
mand.  His  own  cheerful  expectancy  of  re¬ 
sults  always  kindled  willing  co-operation  to 
attempt  reaching  his  aim. 

Those  who  were  with  Mr.  Moody  at  the 
time  of  the  World’s  Fair  can  never  forget 
his  preparation  for  that  six  months  of  stren¬ 
uous  effort.  Especially  did  he  value  the 
ministry  of  song,  and  there  were  some  fine 
voices  upon  which  he  made  heavy  demands. 
He  seemed  to  revel  in  the  scope  and  variety 
of  his  activities  to  reach  as  many  as  possible 
with  his  great  message  of  God’s  love. 


bird’s-eye  view  of  the  moody  BIBLE  INSTITUTE,  CHICAGO 

Founded  in  1889.  The  building  in  the  foreground  at  the  right  is  the  women's  dormitory.  At 
the  extreme  left  is  the  Moody  church.  Behind  it  is  the  men's  dormitories 


MOTION  PICTURES  NOW  AVAILABLE  AT  A  COST 
WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL  CHURCHES 
Y.  M.  C.  A’S.,  SCHOOLS  AND  HOMES 

The  PATHESCOPE 

Eliminates  all  need  of  licensed  operators,  fireproof  booth  or  Insurance  increase. 
Shows  a  sharp,  clear  picture  from  3  ft.  x  4  ft.  up  to  6  ft.  x  8  ft.  as  desired. 


CAN  BE  OPERATED 
BY  ANY  ONE 


Non-Inflammable 
Films  — 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 


The  Pathhcope  and  Pathescope  Non-Inflammable 
Film  have  been  passed  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  for  UNRESTRICTED  use. 

For  lecture  and  study  purposes  the  film  can  be  stopped  and  a 
still  picture  shown  as  often  and  as  long  as  desired. 

The  list  of  Pathescope  Films  covers  every  desired  range : 
EDUCATION  — RELIGION  — TRAVEL  and  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENT.  Victor  Hugo's  Masterpiece^  Les  Miserables"  is  now  avail¬ 
able  on  the  Pathescope. 

The  Pathescope  FILM  EXCHANGE  LIBRARY  insures 
you  a  complete  and  varied  library  of  subjects  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

The  Pathescope  and  Pathescope  Films  are  made  by  the  famous 
firm  of  Pathe  Freres,  whose  name  stands  for  the  best  in  Cinemato¬ 
graphic  Art. 

See  the  Pathescope  Pictures  at  the 

^  X  pathescope 

PATHESCOPE  CO.  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  2.1-2^  Arch  Street 

25-29  Arch  Street,  Boston  Boston,  mass. 

^  Without  obligation  of  any 
kind,  please  send  me  all  cata¬ 
logues,  film  lists  and  information 

„  _  ^  regarding  the  Pathescope. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Dickinson  of  University  of  Wiscon- 

sin, says  of  Moving  Pictures:  “The  greatest  machine 

of  popular  appeal  in  the  history  of  time.”  NAME 

STREET 

CITY .  STATE 


Mr.  Moody  as  a  Singer 

BY  GEOBGE  C.  STEBBINS 

{Associated  ivith  Mr.  ^toody  since  IS'6) 

During  the  nearly  twenty-five  years  of 
my  association  with  Mr.  Moody  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  embarrassed  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  but  once,  and  that  was  one  September 
evening,  at  a  concert  gotten  up  in  an  im¬ 
promptu  way  for  the  pleasure  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  students  who  bad  come  for  the 
first  time  to  the  seminary,  which  had  been 
his  wont  in  order  to  bridge  over  as  much  as 
possible  their  homesick  days. 

Several  hundred  of  the  students  and 
friends  remaining  over  from  the  summer 
conferences  just  closed  had  gathered  in  Stone 
Hall  for  the  entertainment,  and  in  the  au¬ 
dience,  seated  well  back,  w'ere  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moody.  The  exercises  had  passed  off  to  the 
evident  pleasure  of  all,  when  the  leader 
announced  that  the  last  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  a  solo  by  Mr.  Moody,  which 
brought  forth  a  vigorous  clapping  of  hands. 
For  a  time  he  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but 
the  call  became  so  insistent  that  he  finally 
arose  and  said,  “If  Miss  F.  (a  warm  friend 
whose  singing  at  the  conferences  had  been 
much  blessed)  would  sing  ‘Then  shall  my 
heart  keep  singing,’  I  wiU  join  in  the 
chorus.” 

She  went  at  once  to  the  platform,  and  he 
started  with  hat  in  hand  and  took  a  place 
beside  her.  While  Miss  F.  was  singing  the 
verse  he  stood  nervously  waiting,  feeling 
plainly  the  awkward  plight  he  was  in,  for 
he  knew  that,  while  it  was  everywhere 
known  he  loved  singing,  there  were  those 
present  who  knew  he  could  neither  sing  a 
tune  himself  nor  pitch  his  voice  in  har¬ 
mony  with  others. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  however,  and 
when  the  chorus  was  reached  joined  in  sing¬ 
ing,  to  the  delight  of  all  present.  It  was 


seldom  his  friends  could  outwit  him,  but  it  and  Chicago  stands  today  an  embodiment 
was  done  on  this  occasion  to  his  discom-  of  the  large  .outlook,  the  breadth  of  vision 
fiture  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  and  the  wide  sympathy  that  led  Mr.  Moody 
saw  it ;  and  this  “master  of  assemblies,”  as  to  build  not  alone  for  those  of  his  own  day 


A  REBELLION 

Food  Demanded 


The  human  body  will  stand  a  lot  of  abuse, 
but  sometime  it  will  surely  rebel  and  demand 
proper  food  in  place  of  the  pasty,  starchy, 
greasy  stuffs  on  which  it  has  been  made  sick. 

Then  is  the  time  to  try  Grape-Nuts,  the 
most  scientific  and  perfect  food  in  the  world. 

A  lady  of  Washington  says :  “Three  years 
ago  I  was  very  ill  with  catarrh  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  was  given  up  to  die  by  one  doctor. 
I  laid  in  bed  four  months  and  my  stomach 
was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  keep  down 
medicine  or  hardly  any  kind  of  food  and  was 
so  weak  and  emaciated  after  four  months  of 
this  starvation  that  my  daughter  could  easily 
lift  me  from  bed  and  put  me  in  my  chair. 

“But  weak  as  my  stomach  was,  it  accepted, 
relished  and  digested  Grape-Nuts  without  any 
difficulty  the  first  time  that  wonderful  food 
was  tried. 

“I  am  now  strong  and  in  better  health 
than  for  a  great  many  years  and  am  gradu¬ 
ally  growing  still  stronger.  I  rely  on  Grape- 
Nuts  for  much  of  the  nourishment  that  I  get. 
The  results  have  certainly  been  wonderful 
in  my  case  and  prove  that  no  stomach  is  so 
weak  it  will  not  digest  Grape-Nuts. 

“My  baby  got  fat  from  feeding  on  Grape- 
Nuts.  I  was  afraid  I  would  have  to  stop 
giving  the  food  to  him,  but  I  guess  it  a 
healthy  fat  for  his  health  is  just  perfect.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Look  in  packages  for  the  famous  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville.”  “There’s  a 
Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
Interest. 


he  has  been  so  aptly  called,  who  was  never 
known  to  be  ill  at  ease  before  an  audience, 
was  very  evidently  so  when  he  was  thus 
forced  to  assume  the  role  of  a  singer.  In 
spite  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Moody’s  musical 
ear,  few  manifested  a  greater  love  for  sacred 
song  than  he.  I  have  known  him  at  times 
to  be  completely  bowed  under  the  spell  of 
some  hymn  that  made  an  especial  appeal  to 
him,  and  at  others  to  be  so  carried  away 
that  his  face  became  radiant  as  he  listened 
to  strains  that  seemed  all  but  heavenly  to 
him. 

It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Moody  made 
much  of  the  singing  in  his  meetings,  and, 
indeed,  no  one  more  than  he  recognized  its 
power  over  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It 
was  he,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sankey,  who 
introduced  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  time 
of  their  first  visit  to  that  country,  what  has 
since  that  time  become  known  as  “gospel 
hymns” ;  and  their  use  of  them  in  this 
country,  where  that  class  of  hymns  had 
their  origin,  brought  them  into  more  general 
use. 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightly,  that  Mr. 
Sankey,  in  the  great  evangelistic  movements 
with  which  his  and  Mr.  Moody’s  names  are 
inseparably  connected,  “set  two  continents 
to  singing  gospel  hymns.”  And  it  should 
also  be  said  that  Mr.  Moody  made  this  alone 
possible  under  God  by  the  great  emphasis  he 
placed  upon  the  service  of  song. 


Unselfish  and  Devoted 

BY  FLEMING  H.  EEVELL 

No  characterization  of  Mr.  Moody  has 
been  more  often  repeated  or  more  generally 
approved  than  that  by  Professor  Drummond, 
who  wrote,  “He  was  the  greatest  human  I 
ever  met.”  All  who  knew  Mr.  Moody  at  all 
intimately  recognize  the  fitness  of  this  opin¬ 
ion.  Mr.  Moody  was  eminently  “human.” 
Forceful,  yet  always  tenderly  thoughtful; 
uncompromising,  yet  ever  tolerant ;  a  pro¬ 
digious  worker  himself,  yet  most  solicitous 
that  others  should  not  overwork ;  weighted 
with  countless  responsibilities,  but  never 
failing  to  remember  this  friend,  that  worker 
or  possibly  a  family,  ill  or  distressed ;  oc¬ 
cupied  with  great  undertakings,  yet  seem¬ 
ingly  always  given  to  little  kindnesses ;  with 
unusual  opportunity  for  accumulating  and 
intrusted  with  large  sums  for  use  in  Chris¬ 
tian  service,  he  was  of  all  men  I  have  ever 
known  most  free  from  the  love  of  money. 
Natural,  frank,  absolutely  devoid  of  any¬ 
thing  savoring  of  cant  or  posing,  he  was 
indeed  “human,”  but  with  every  human  fac¬ 
ulty  consecrated  to  the  Master  he  served. 

The  characteristics  that  marked  Mr. 
Moody’s  later  years  differed  little  in  kind 
but  only  in  degree  from  those  of  his  early 
life  in  Chicago.  If  asked  what  phase  of  his 
character  impressed  me  most  during  my 
intimate  association  (extending  from  before 
I  had  entered  my  teens  in  1858  up  to  the 
close  of  his  life),  I  should  unhesitatingly 
say,  absolute  unselfishness  as  related  to  men, 
absolute  devotion  as  related  to  the  Lord, 
with  all  that  these  terms  imply.  Impossi¬ 
ble  as  it  was  for  Mr.  Moody  to  keep  himself 
in  the  background,  no  man  ever  took  more 
pleasure  in  pressing  others  to  the  front. 
I  believe  it  absolutely  true  that  he  even 
allowed  his  name  to  be  advertised  as  ex¬ 
tensively  as  was  common,  with  no  possible 
self-pride  or  ambition,  but  used  this  as  any 
other  means,  simply  to  draw  men  to  hear  a 
message  he  implicitly  believed  was  from 
heaven. 

The  great  work  at  Northfield,  Mt.  Hermon 
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but  for  future  generations,  carrying  out  in 
very  concrete  and  continuous  form  his  favor¬ 
ite  maxim  that  “It  is  better  to  get  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  to  work  than  to  do  the  work  of 
one  hundred  men.” 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC  FREE 


S' 


Price  5c.  each,  55o. 
dozen.  *4.85  hun¬ 
dred  postpaid. 
*4.00  hundred  not 
postpaid. 


To  Pastors,  Superintendents  or  Committees.  Freesam- 
pies  will  be  sent  If  you  ask  for  them.  Mention  this 
publication. 

Star  of  the  Kins; 

Christmas  Classics  Dfo.  3  j 
H  eaveiilj  Story 
Promised  Bedeemer 
Oloria  in  Kxcelsis 
Realms  of  Liight 
Oates  of  Olory 
Special  Offer:  Send  1.5c  and  receive  7  new  services 
worth  35c. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  CANTATAS 
Santa  Claus  and  his  Toys.  Music  by  J.  Lincoln 
Hall.  Words  by  Bertha  E.  Hush. 

Xhe  Christmas  Plum  Pudding.  Music  by  C.  Aus¬ 
tin  Miles.  Words  by  Dunbar  Jobnston. 

35c.  each.  Examination  Copies  Free 
(to  be  returned  or  paid  tor) . 

Xhe  Christmas  Helper  IVo.  3  (Ex.  and  Recita¬ 
tions).  lOc.  the  copy. 

New  Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  O  Oolden  Oates  of 
Olory,  by  Russell  Hancock  Miles,  50c.  (Special 
lOc.  copy  to  Introduce). 

SONG  STORY  FOR  READER  AND  CHORUS 
Xhe  Xraveler,  by  Elsie  Duncan  Yale  and  Dr.  Adam 
Gelbel.  15c.  each.  Special  price  for  quantity. 

HALL-MACK  CO. 

ADAM  GEIBEL  MUSIC  CO. 

F.  E.  Hathaway  (Western  Aft.),  425  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaeo,  HI. 


1  1018-20  Arch  St., 
).  (  Philadelphia 


The  Ditson  Collection  of 

Ten  Traditional 
Carols 

For  Christmas 

Octavo  No.  I2,r03.  Price,  5  cents 
($4.00  per  hundred) 

The  good  old  Christmas  custom  of  sing¬ 
ing  carols  is  reviving  more  and  more  each 
year  in  public  favor. 

To  meet  this  ever  increasing  demand  the 
Oliver  Ditson  Company  has  issued  in  con¬ 
venient  form  ten  of  the  favorite  carols,  in¬ 
cluding  with  those  that  are  of  ancient 
origin  some  which,  though  more  recent, 
have  demonstrated  by  their  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  the  right  to  be  likewise  termed 
“  traditional.” 

TO  ORGANISTS.  H  you  have  not  sent  for 
our  Free  Book  of  Christmas  Anthems  pub- 
lished  this  year  please  do  so  at  once. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HALLOWED 


HYMNS 

NEW  and  OLD 

$25  per  100.  not  prepaid,  cents  per  copy  by  mall. 

Jfftnmal'lg  itfzmvifi*  mailer/  tn  jnirr'/ideert. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  or  Chicago 
For  Sale  by  Cong.  S.  S.  4  Pub.  Society,  Boston  and  Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS  CANTATAS 


Price 

.3Sc 


THE  CHRIST  CHILD— by  Paul  Bliss . 

(For  mixed  chorus  or  boy  choir) 

EMMANUEL— by  Richard  Worthing . 60c 

(For  mixed  chorus) 

NOEL— by  Henry  Wessel  . . 

(For  mixed  chorus) 

BETHLEHEM— by  Paul  Bliss.... . 60c 

(For  women’s  voices)  ^  •  * 

Send  for  a  complete  list  of  anthems  and  solos  suitable  for  Christmas. 
Published  Bt 

THE  WILLIS  MUSIC  COMPANY  Dept.  15  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


DEEPER  EXPERIENCES 
OF  FAMOUS  CHRISTIANS 

j  By  J.  GILCHRIST  LAWSON 

/  Just  published.  Is  the  greatest  book  on  the  Spirit 

/  filled  life.  382  pages.  Twenty-one  full-page 
portraits. 

Cloth  $1;  paper  50c,  Agents  Wanted. 

Glad  Tidings  Pnlllislling  Co.,  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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